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I  AST  MONDAY,  at  1  p.m.,  onc  of  the  most  important  stories  in  American 
history  was  released  to  the  press— the  story  of  the  Teheran  conference 
and  the  intended  invasion  of  Europe,  d.  Early  that  morning  a  full  page  of 
pictures  showing  how  such  an  invasion  will  actually  be  accomplished  was 
on  the  desks  of  editors  who  subscribed  to  the  King  Features  picture  service. 

PREPAREDNESS  for  all  pictorial  emergencies  and  news  breaks 
is  one  of  the  important  features  of  KFS  Newsmat  Service . 
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BALTIMORE'S  NEW  $14,000,000  HIGH  OCTANE  GASOLINE  PLANT 


A  Preeminent  Market  with  Preeminent  Coverage 


POPULATION.  The  OPA  has  reported  a  total 
of  1,284,163  No.  2  ration  books  issued  in  the 
Baltimore  Metropolitan  area  up  through  August 
31st.  Thafs  183,678  or  17%  greater  than  the 
1940  population. 


PAYROLLS.  Figures  released  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics  indicate 
that  the  average  wage  of  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  plants  in  Baltimore  is  more  than 
$50.00  a  week. 


RETAIL  SALES.  For  the  first  nine  months  of 
1943,  Baltimore  department  store  sales  in¬ 
creased  14%  over  1942.  The  gain  in  Baltimore 
was  greater  than  that  experienced  in  any  other 
among  the  12  largest  Eastern  and  Middle- 
Western  cities. 


EMPLOYMENT.  As  of  July,  1943,  the  number 
of  industrial  wage  earners  in  the  Baltimore 
Industrial  area  had  increased  145.6%  over 
January,  1940,  according  to  data  released  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics. 


You  Can  Reach  Baltimoreans  Most  Effectively  and  Economically  Through 
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1/  of  America’s 

\  ^  640,000,000  Tons  of  Coal 


is  mined  with  cutting  equipment 
mude  by  Bowdil  in  CANTON,  OHIO 


BOWDiL  BMTS.. 


The  Bowdil  Co.  pioneered 
the  development  of  lighter,  tougher,  more 
durable  coal  cutting  equipment  made  from 
the  famous  alloy  steel  produced  in  Canton. 
TODAY,  nearly  one-third  of  America’s  gi¬ 
gantic  coal  production  depends  on  BOW¬ 
DIL  bits  and  chains. 


BOWDIL’S  highly  skilled  personnel 
has  grown  75%  since  Pearl  Harbor 
as  our  government  called  for  special 
mechanisms  for  war  .  ,  .  but 

TOMORROW  when  Victory  is  won, 
this  leader  in  its  field  will  be  ready 
with  new  products,  too. 


CANTON . .  •  one  of  America's 
ten  most  important  production 
centers  TODAY  .  .  .  and  a 
certain  leader  in  peacetime 
TOMORROW  demands  YOUR 
attention . 


.  ,  .  because  it’s  good  business  to  invest  advertising  dollars 
where  they  pay  both  wartime  and  peacetime  dividends.  One 
newspaper  —  The  Repository  —  will  do  the  job  at  an 
8%  saving  per  thousand  over  pre-war  days. 


-are  now  BULLETS 

Millions  of  Bowdil  bits  or*  now  ••bullets"!  Block  magic? 

Not  at  all,  but  the  normal  expansion  of  Bowdil  facilities 
-nncreasing  so  rapidly  the  past  ten  yeors-is  now 
curtailed  by  and  devoted  to  war  work. 

We  can  and  will  continue  to  fill  ouf  customers'  needs, 
but  ask  this  favor:  despite  the  Bowdil  reputation  for 
rugged,  tougher,  more  efficient  equipment,  PLEASE 
prolong  its  life  by  proper  use  and  attention. 

CArVoF  equipment  and  IT  WILL  TAKE 


BOWDIL  continues  its  consis¬ 
tent  trade  paper  campaign  in 
wartime.  Reproduced  is  a  re¬ 
cent  ad  from  “Mechanization.” 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 

A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  By 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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We  HAVE  THE  KIMD  OF 
READERS  WHO  HAVE  ^EM 
BUT  DON^  USE  ’EM  .  •  . 

\ 

'IheRE  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  almost  every  male  who  moves  in  the  better  Philadelphia  circles  when 
he  becomes  the  unwitting,  pleased  or  embarrassed  owner  of  one  or  more  canes.  His  sticks  may  be 
family  heirlooms,  the  gifte  of  fond  aunts,  or  tokens  of  esteem  presented  at  a  bachelor  dinner  or  upon  the  expiration  of  some  meritorious 
committee  service.  And  while  canes  are  not  commonly  worn  by  able-bodied  males  these  days,  they  are  notoriously  difficult  to  dispose  of. 
But  a  rare  opportunity  recently  presented  itself  ...  A  military  hospital  near  Philadelphia  let  it  be  known  to  The  Inquirer  that  some  two 
hundred  walking  convalescent  veterans  were  temporarily  subject  to  the  assistance  of  a  cane.  And  in  the  lower  corner  of  a  page  in  the 
second  section  of  a  late  issue  of  The  Inquirer,  this  want  was  made  known  to  any  interested  Inquirer  reader  .  .  . 


By  the  following  morning.  The  Inquirer  had  become  the  startled  custodian  of  some  212  canes  of  all  ages,  pedigrees,  and  degrees 
of  elegance.  By  the  second  morning.  Inquirer  households  had  disgorged  more  than  400  sticks.  Before  the  hospital  hollered  "uncle”  the  log 
boom  had  exceeded  one  thousand!  The  military  convalescents  can  now  sport  a  different  cane  every  day  of  the  week! . . . 

With  pride  but  without  snobbery,  we  believe  this  incident  is  further  evidence  that  Inquirer  readers  (1)  include  the 
best  people  in  Philadelphia;  (2)  are  responsive  to  their  favorite  paper;  and  (3)  can  be  depended  upon  to  support 
anything  worthwhile  ...  as  Philadelphia  advertisers  in  increasing  numbers  over  the  past  seven  years  have 
verified,  and  as  Media  Records  consistently  confirms.  For  the  best  of  the  Philadelphia  market,  The  Inquirer  is 
your  best  assurance!  Ask  any  Inquirer  representative  for  details  .  .  . 


Unpirer 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 

Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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BACK  THE  ATTACK- 
WITH  WAR  BONDS 


Our  story  is  a  t:i^  one,  rtid  we  eannot  lio|)<' 
at  oii(‘  time. 


Bituminous  <'oal  is  by  fur  AiiK'riea's  most  important  fuel 


But  we  Ix'lieve  the  iiiort*  you  know  about  it,  the  more  you 
will  realize  that  we  try  to  live  up  to  our  duties  to  our 
eountry,  our  eiistomers,  and  tii<‘  people  who  work  for  us- 


For  that  rt'ason,  we  feel  that  the  piihlie  has  a  ri^ht  to 
know  what  kind  of  industry  is  providing  this  <'oal  today. 

Our  business  is  an  opt'ii  hook.  Anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  can  dig  out  any  faet  he  wants  to  know  about  it. 


But  weM  like  to  save  you  that  trouble.  So  we  have  invited 
thousands  of  pt'ople  to  send  us  their  questions  —  and  in 
a  series  of  advertisements  sueh  as  this  we^ll  try  to  answer 
the  ones  which  seem  to  hav<‘  the  widest  intc^rest. 


60  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y 
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Direct  from  Tehran 
-by  United  Press 


Through  its  own  resident  correspondent  United 
Press  was  able  to  bring  direct  from  Tehran  to 
its  clients  throughout  the  world  the  decisions 
of  the  Big  Three  who  met  in  the  Iranian  capi¬ 
tal — as  well  as  colorful  descriptions  of  these 
historic  meetings. 

Messages  from  all  over  the  United  States,  from 
South  America,  South  Africa,  neutral  Europe, 
and  the  Pacific  area  acclaimed  the  superiority 
of  United  Press  coverage. 


Again  United  Press  was  ready  in  advance  of 
big  news.  Again  the  world’s  lead  story  appeared 
under  the  byline  of  a  United  Press  corres¬ 
pondent  on  the  scene  of  the  news.  Again — by 
United  Press — “the  world’s  best  coverage  of 
the  world’s  biggest  news.” 

UNITED  PRESS 


Sire  New  |[0tk  Sime;9 


wmmms.  mth  army  rips  isto  sa.sgro  u.\E: 

RUSSIASS  C0^^VERG^:0^  RAIL  HUB: 
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INTERNATIONAL  FAVORITE 


ON  NOVEMBER  9,  representatives  of  forty-four 
nations  assembled  in  Atlantic  City  to  establish  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin¬ 
istration. 


The  delegates  and  their  parties  and  the  press 
stopped,  with  few  exceptions,  at  three  hotels. 


Circulation  reports  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
newspapers  in  these  hotels  during  the  three-week 
conference  show  that: 


The  New  York  Times  was  read  by  62% 
more  of  the  people  assembled  than  all  the 
other  New  York  and  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


The  Times  was  read  by  almost  five  times 
as  many  persons  as  the  second  newspaper. 
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Allied  Reporters  Protest 
Parley  News  Bungling 

Independent  Censorship  Seen  Chief  Cause 
Of  Mixups  .  .  .  Milwaukee  Journal  Chides 
Bracken's  Stand  on  Reuters 


GREAT  NORTHERN  OFFERING  30-POUND  PAPER 

IN  A  L4ETTER  to  136  newspaper  customers  Dec.  7,  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  largest  U.  S.  newsprint  producer,  is  offering  30-pound  newsprint  for 
January  and  February  consiunption.  Under  a  temporary  arrangement  with 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  a  premiiun  of  $5  per  ton  will  be  charged 
for  the  lighter  weight  paper  which  will  provide  about  7%  more  printing  sur¬ 
face  per  ton.  This  will  bring  the  base  price  to  $63  per  ton.  The  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers  which  have  conducted  successful  experiments  with  the  paper 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  and  the  Knoxville  (Term.) 
News-Sentinel  (E.  &  P.,  Oct  16,  page  10)  gets  25%  of  its  toimage  for  all  S-H 
papers  from  Great  Northern.  Scripps-Howard  has  ordered  this  tonnage  for 
January  and  February  in  the  lighter  weight  paper,  amounting  to  40,000  tons 
a  month. 


allied  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  have  added  their  united  voice 
to  the  chorus  of  protests  resulting 
from  the  inept  handling  of  news 
stories  on  the  United  Nations  con¬ 
ferences.  In  a  resolution  addressed 
to  Brendan  Bracken,  British  Minister 
of  Information,  and  Elmer  Davis,  OWI 
head,  seventy  reporters  in  Cairo  ex¬ 
pressed  "complete  dissatisfaction” 
with  the  way  press  facilities  had 
been  handled  and  urged  action  to 
assiue  that  the  bxmgling  methods 
“will  not  serve  as  a  pattern  for  press 
coverage  of  future  conferences.” 

Meanwhile,  the  past  week  saw  sev¬ 
eral  more  instances  of  poor  handling 
of  news  releases.  Following  Reuters’ 
breaking  of  the  Roosevelt-Churchill- 
Chiang  Kai-shek  story,  the  Moscow 
radio  released,  before  the  time  offi¬ 
cially  set,  the  news  that  Stalin  was 
meeting  in  Teheran  with  Chiu-chill 
and  Roosevelt.  Then,  while  rumors 
filled  the  air  waves  and  newspaper 
columns  that  the  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  leaders  were  meeting  in  Cairo 
with  President  Inonu  of  Turkey,  the 
Turkish  news  agency  jumped  the  offi¬ 
cial  deadline  by  two  hours. 

A  Comedy  of  Irrers 

The  whole  matter  took  the  aspect 
of  a  comedy  of  errors.  Out  of  it  all, 
the  American  newspapers,  playing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules,  come  out  with 
clean  hands  and  bruised  sensibilities. 

Particularly  annoying  to  American 
correspondents  was  their  exclusion 
from  the  Cairo  conference  and  the 
military  order  keeping  them  in  Cairo 
while  the  big  three  were  conferring 
in  Teheran.  Gault  MacGowan,  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  protested  the  “un¬ 
varnished  preference  shown  to  camera 
men  over  the  accredited  war*  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
see  the  principals  officially,  whereas 
camera  men  were  permitt^  special 
privileges.” 

Curteis  Ryan,  a  former  Treasury 
official,  now  attached  to  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information  in  Cairo,  was 
a  prime  target  of  the  correspondents’ 
criticism.  Assured  by  him  that  the 
Teheran  story  would  be  released  sim¬ 
ultaneously  from  Moscow  and  Cairo, 
they  wait^  for  the  conununique  in 
Cairo  while  the  news  was  telegraphed 
to  Moscow  and  released  there. 

Davis,  Brackea  Views 

While  official  aimouncements  indi¬ 
cate  that  attempts  are  being  made 
to  avoid  similar  occurrences  in  the 
future,  there  is  still  no  sign  of  definite 
corrective  action.  Mr.  Davis  has  given 
aasurance  that  his  agency  “will  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  other  Gov¬ 
ernments  to  work  out  a  program 
under  which  these  unfortunate  things 
will  not  occur.” 

Bracken,  less  optimistic,  told  the 


House  of  Commons  that,  although  he 
too  deplored  what  had  happened,  he 
was  “absolutely  certain  that  the  pub¬ 
licity  arrangements  for  these  confer¬ 
ences  will  always  break  down,  because 
they  will  depend  on  three  or  four 
nations,” 

Newspapermen  see  as  the  crux  of 
the  problem  the  fact  that  the  Allied 
censorships  operate  independently  of 
each  other.  While  American  editors 
had  the  stories  on  their  desks  for 
hours  and  days  before  official  release 
times,  they  point  out,  they  followed 
the  provision  of  voluntary  censorship 
and  sat  on  them  while  foreign  news 
agencies  were  permitted  to  “scoop” 
them. 

Apparently,  volimtary  censorship, 
as  practiced  in  this  coimtry,  works 
more  effectively  than  the  kind  that 
permits  an  agency  like  Reuters  to 
send  news  throughout  the  world  from 
neutral  points  through  channels  lo¬ 
cated  in  Allied  capitals. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  editorially 
perturbed  at  Bracken’s  statement  that 
Briti^  censorship  had  no  control  over 
Reuters’  activities,  declared  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  view  of  the  matter  “an 
American  president,  a  British  premier, 
the  head  of  the  Chinese  republic  can 


travel  in  safety  to  a  conference — xm- 
less  Reuters’  new  agency  wants  to 
‘break’  a  story  from  Lisbon  or  else¬ 
where.” 

While  the  conferees  had  already 
reached  Cairo  by  the  time  Reuters 
sent  the  story  out,  that  was  no  guar¬ 
antee  for  the  future,  said  the  Journal, 
“when  a  British  minister  says,  “We 
have  no  responsibility  for  Lisbon  or 
for  Reuters.’” 

Several  interesting  sidelights  have 
emerged  from  the  journalistic  mixup. 
Although  newspapermen  were  kept 
out  of  Teheran,  three  of  them  man¬ 
aged  to  be  there  during  the  confer¬ 
ence,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times.  They  were  Lloyd  Stratton, 
Secretary  and  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
President  of  AP  of  Great  Britain;  Ed¬ 
ward  Angly  of  the  Chicago  Sun;  and 
John  Wallis,  Reuters’  Iran  correspon¬ 
dent.  The  United  Press  reports  that 
Oskar  Guth,  former  Czech  newspa¬ 
perman  who  left  his  coimtry  when 
Germany  occupied  it,  was  at  his  regu¬ 
lar  Teheran  post  to  cover  for  U.  P. 

Stratton,  noting  that  Russia  was  not 
to  be  represented  at  Cairo,  concluded 
that  a  separate  meeting  would  take 
place,  probably  in  Teheran.  He 


House  Tables  Gov’t  Ad  Bill; 
Measure  Seen  Doomed 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  Kills  Senate- 
Approved  and  Two  Other  Measures  . . . 
Bankhead  "Not  Greatly  Surprised" 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec,  8— Wilt¬ 
ing  under  Treasury  Department 
blasts,  legislation  to  provide  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  government-sponsored  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaigns  in  sup¬ 
port  of  war  bond  issues,  was  killed 
today  by  indirection. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  meeting  in  executive  session  to 
consider  testimony  taken  last  week, 
voted  to  table  the  proposition.  There 
was  no  record  vote  but  a  responsible 
source  said  a  poll  had  shown  11  mem¬ 
bers  favoring  the  pigeonhole  process 
of  killing  the  measure,  and  10  support¬ 
ing  a  motion  to  submit  the  qu^tion 
to  the  House  for  debate  and  vote. 

Senate  Appraved  a  Bill 
The  Senate,  by  a  five-vote  margin, 
had  approved  government-paid  ad¬ 
vertising  to  promote  war  bond  sales, 
but  had  placed  some  limitations  on  the 
program  envisioned  by  Senator  John 
Bankhead  of  Alabama,  sponsor  of  the 
bill. 

The  major  changes  reduced  the 
planned  maximum  annual  expenditure 
during  wartime  from  $30,000,000  to 


$15,000,000,  and  had  directed  that  the 
entire  amount  be  spent  for  space  in 
newspapers  published  in  cities  of 
10,000  or  less  population. 

Hie  House  Committee  had  before  it 
the  Bankhead  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  and  also  the  House  version  ex¬ 
pressed  in  two  drafts  submitted  by 
Rep.  Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri, 
House  sponsor.  The  motion  to  table 
blanketed  the  entire  field  of  proposed 
legislation. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  who  handled  the 
presentation  of  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  had  sovight  to  have  the  House 
group  report  out  a  bill  restoring  the 
original  features,  including  the  $30,- 
000,000  maximum  and  the  equal  divi¬ 
sion  of  space  purchases  between  cities 
of  10,000  and  less,  and  those  of  larger 
population. 

Confidence  that  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  would  report  favorably  was  gen¬ 
erally  expressed  about  the  Capitol. 
'That  it  was  not  wholly  baseless  was 
(Continiied  on  page  18) 


booked  plane  passage  to  that  point 
and  left  Cairo  just  before  the  travel 
from  there  was  restricted.  Angly 
happened  to  be  going  by  way  of 
Teheran  to  a  new  assignment  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

OWI  Broadcasts  Parlay  News 

The  OWI  made  up  in  volume  the 
priority  it  had  lost  on  the  Teheran 
story.  Over  a  period  of  24  hours  the 
Overseas  Branch  sent  the  news  out 
over  the  shortwaves  in  26  languages, 
together  with  statements  by  Vice- 
President  Wallace  and  Secretary  of 
State  Hull,  and  editorials  from  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers. 

George  Grim,  formerly  with  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 
and  now  an  Army  captain  at  Chimg- 
king,  got  himself  a  “scoop”  of  his  own 
for  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  during  the  confusion — only  to 
have  it  rejected. 

Catching  a  San  Francisco  radio  an- 
noimcement  on  the  first  Cairo  confer¬ 
ence,  he  reported  it  to  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials,  but  they  refused  to  make  it  pub¬ 
lic  imtil  official  annoimcement  had 
been  made  by  Washington.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  missed  both  morning  and 
afternoon  Chimgking  newspapers. 

Fotare  Doagars  Foorod 

There  is  apprehension  in  some  cir¬ 
cles  that  the  events  of  the  past  week 
indicate  elements  of  real  danger  in  the 
situation.  It  is  feared  in  Washington 
that,  unless  things  are  better  arranged 
in  the  future,  important  news  may 
break  at  a  time  when  prematxire 
knowledge  of  it  by  the  Axis  may 
threaten  Allied  leaders. 

The  Russian  release  of  the  Teheran 
story  has  not  received  the  harsh  crit¬ 
icism  experienced  by  the  British  Bdin- 
istry  of  Information  and  Reuters  after 
the  first  Cairo  "break.” 

The  Soviet  news  agency  merely  re¬ 
leased  the  news  that  the  conference 
was  in  progress.  The  agreement  re¬ 
garding  simultaneous  release  referred 
only  to  the  results  of  the  conference. 
The  Rusisans  got  their  beat  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  the  fact  the  conference 
was  being  held  was  important  news. 

Correspondents  wait^  for  word  of 
positive  action  to  follow  a  White 
House  conference  last  Friday  night 
attended  by  Mr.  Davis,  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  Stephen  Early,  and  Director 
Byron  Price  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship. 

The  only  product  given  to  the  pres? 
was  the  Davis  statement.  The  Price 
office  had  completed  and  sent  to  the 
printers  a  revised  Code  of  Voluntary- 
Censorship  and  while  the  release  date 
appeared  to  coincide  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  American  press  ofiSdals’  irri¬ 
tation  at  the  Reuters  release.  Price 
assured  there  was  no  connection 
Early  had  no  comment 
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Over  1100  Dailies  Pledge 
Waste  Paper  Drive  Aid 


Boeschenstein  Says  li  Goal  of  660,000 
Tons  Monthly  Con  Be  Met,  Further 
Reductions  May  Be  Averted 

By  MARY  E.  LASHER 


AS  THE  U.S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 

Campaign  got  under  way  this  week 
more  than  1154  wires  from  the  nation’s 
daily  newspapers,  pledging  support  of 
the  drive,  were  received  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
and  already  many  papers  have  sent 
tear  sheets  of  the  promotional  work 
they  are  doing. 

Tlie  national  drive  has  as  its  goal 
the  collection  of  2,000,000  additional 
tons  of  waste  paper  to  fulfill  this 
year’s  total  need  of  8,000,000  tons. 


needed  660,000  tons  monthly,  a  sus¬ 
tained  effort  in  the  campaign  is  essen¬ 
tial.  He  also  pointed  out  that  while 
at  the  time  of  the  first  waste  paper 
drive,  paper  inventories  were  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  tons  a  month,  today 
they  have  topped  over  50%,  making 
the  need  even  greater. 

In  announcing  the  campaign,  which 
has  as  its  slogan  “Save  a  Bundle  a 
Week — Save  Some  Boy’s  Life,”  the 
committee  stressed  the  fact  that  this 
campaign  will  not  be  a  repetition  of 
the  initial  waste  paper  drive,  which 


Tom  Cathcart,  This 
Week,  left,  who  is 
assisting  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  New  York 
Sun,  chairman  of  the 
Waste  Paper  Drive 
Committee,  right, 
conferring  with  Don¬ 
ald  M.  Nelson,  WPB 
chief  on  campaign's 
progress 


and  according  to  Harold  Boeschen¬ 
stein,  acting  director  of  the  WPB 
Forest  Products  Bureau,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  made  to  the  Industry  Advisory 
Committee,  if  the  goal  can  be  met, 
“the  fear  of  further  reductions  in  the 
use  of  paper  may  be  eliminated.” 

Need  33%  lacreat* 

He  warned,  however,  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  pulpw(x>d  shortages 
due  to  manpower  losses  at  the  source, 
production  of  paper  might  be  cut  to 
a  rate  75%  of  normal  beginning  Jan.  1, 
In  this  case,  the  WPB  official  said, 
all  users  of  print  paper — newspapers, 
magazines,  books  and  conunercial 
printers — would  be  reduced  to  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  percentage  level 
of  consumption  starting  Jan.  1. 

According  to  Tom  Cathcart,  of  This 
Week,  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Newspaper  Committee,  waste 
paper  collections  now  amount  to 
roughly  500,000  tons  monthly,  and  to 
increase  this  amount  33%  to  the 


created  an  overabundance  at  a  period 
when  the  demand  for  paper  started  to 
slacken. 

A  story  written  by  Ruth  Finney, 
Scripps-Howard  staff  writer,  and  car¬ 
ried  in  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  Dec.  7,  emphasizing  the  extreme 
need  of  the  armed  forces  for  paper 
prodticts,  explained  the  reason  for  the 
fiasco  of  the  first  drive. 

First  Drive 

“The  drive  saved  waste  paper  mills 
from  shutting  down,”  she  wrote.  “But 
just  as  it  got  into  full  swing,  the  waste 
paper  mills  had  to  curtail  operations 
to  convert  to  wartime  production  of 


the  items  for  the  Army.  So  the  de¬ 
mand  dropped  suddenly  just  at  the 
time  waste  paper  became  plentiful. 
The  ceiling  price  on  paper  broke.” 

As  report^  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Dec.  4,  according  to  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
New  York  Sun,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Committee,  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
this,  and  ceiling  prices  have  been 
guaranteed  until  Feb.  15,  1944.  Also, 
today  the  mills  are  in  greater  need,  so 
great,  in  fact,  that  25  have  shut  down 
completely  and  100  are  operating  only 
half  time. 

In  order  to  aid  individual  news¬ 
papers  in  managing  their  own  local 
drives,  the  committee  is  providing 
them  with  several  promotional  ser¬ 
vices.  McCann-Erickson,  the  agency 
for  the  succesful  scrap  metal  drive, 
will  also  prepare  the  advertising  and 
promotional  material  for  the  paper 
campaign,  and  all  ad  space,  publicity 
and  other  promotional  effort  will  be 
contributed  by  the  newspapers  on  a 
voluntary  basis  as  in  the  scrap  drive. 

Want  Advertising 

A  letter  sent  recently  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishers  by  Mr.  Friendly 
pointed  out  the  need  for  using  dis¬ 
play  advertising  as  well  as  editorial 
space  in  emphasizing  the  campaign, 
and  stated  that  despite  the  tightness 
of  space  today,  “the  public  must  be 
informed  about  the  acute  situation  to 
get  its  support.” 

In  addition  to  a  proof  sheet  of  ads, 
the  newspapers  have  received,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  a  sheet  of 
news  and  ideas,  which  will  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information  on 
the  salvage  activities  of  all  the  dailies, 
and  a  press  sheet  including  promo¬ 
tional  photographs,  cartoons  and 
fillers. 

All  of  these  are  designed  to  help 
papers  give  the  public  specific  in¬ 
formation  on  the  manner  and  means 
of  preparation  and  collection  of  scrap 
as  well  as  to  encourage  the  public  to 
participate  and  cooperate  in  the  drive. 
Newspapers,  for  example,  carried  a 
story  Dec.  6,  the  opening  day  of  the 
drive,  explaining  exactly  how  paper 
should  be  arranged  and  bundled  for 
collection  and  describing  the  various 
uses  of  the  paper. 

New  York’s  local  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  announced  this 
week,  and  is  making  immediate  plans 
for  widening  collection  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  is  composed  of:  N.  S. 
MacNeish,  business  manager.  New 
York  World-Telegram,  chairman;  T.  E. 
J.  Crowley,  business  manager.  New 
York  Journal- American;  F.  M.  Flynn, 


Three  Newsmen  Missing 
After  Raid  on  Berlin 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising  . 

.  14 

Books  . 

48 

Bright  Ideas  . 

16 

Cartoons . 

13 

ClaMiiied  . 

20 

Editorials  . 

.  32 

Fehlman  . 

28 

Letters  . 

64 

Obituary  . 

66 

Personals  . 

.  33 

Photography  . . 

42 

Promotion  . 

26 

Shop  Talk . 

68 

Short  Takes  . 

.  16 

Syndicates  . 

.  46 

LOWELL  BENNETT,  International 

News  Service  London  correspond¬ 
ent;  Norman  Stockton,  Australian  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  and  a  third  cor¬ 
respondent  whose  name  has  not  been 
revealed  to  date,  were  listed  as  miss¬ 
ing  Dec.  3  following  a  heavy  Royal 
Air  Force  attack  on  Berlin  the  night 
before. 

Five  newsmen  rode  RAF  bombers 
as  they  smashed  the  German  capital 
but  only  two  returned — Ed  Murrow, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and 
A.  W.  V.  King,  Sydney  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  of  Australia.  It  was  the  most 
costly  raid  since  the  war  began  in  so 
far  as  newsmen  casualties  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Bennett  is  the  fourth  U.  S.  corre¬ 
spondent  listed  as  missing  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Others  are  De  Witt 
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Jan.  10-14,  1944  —  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn,  victory 
and  post-war  conference.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Jan.  17-22 — Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Assn.,  memoriam  to  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  24th  annual 
convention,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albwiy,  N.  Y. 


Hancock,  Associated  Press;  William 
MacDougall,  United  Press,  and  Don 
Bell,  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
although  the  last  has  been  reported 
alive  in  Jap-held  territory. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  casualty  list,  to 
date,  also  shows  13  U.  S.  newsmen 
have  been  killed  and  69  wounded  on 
war  assignments. 

Bennett  represented  the  combined 
American  press  on  his  bombing  as¬ 
signment.  INS  had  been  designated  to 
supply  a  man,  and  Leo  Dolan,  London 
bureau  chief,  ruled  that  Bennett  or 
William  Wade  could  go,  but  said  he 
would  not  order  either  man  to  accept 
the  mission.  Each  was  anxious  to  go, 
and  they  tossed  a  coin.  Bennett  won. 

The  only  other  U.  S.  correspondent 
lost  over  Germany  was  Robert  P.  Post, 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


business  manager.  New  York  Daily 
News;  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Newhouse,  general  manager. 
Long,  Island  Press  and  Long  Island 
City  Star-Journal. 

Newspaper  Activity 
Among  those  newspapers,  which 
have  edready  begun  their  drives,  are 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times  and  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times,  which  joined  with  station 
WNBH  in  a  collection  beginning  Dec 
6,  aided  by  Boy  Scouts  and  salvage 
chairmen  throughout  southeastern 
Massachusetts.  Pattern  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  organized  by  the  three  media, 
calls  for  a  three-weeks  intensive  drive 
followed  by  three  months  of  regular 
collection,  the  pattern  to  be  repeated 
every  three  months. 

Philadelphia  papers  have  imited 
under  the  direction  of  Warner  F. 
Haldeman,  salvage  committee  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  Defense,  in  a 
ten-day  drive,  which  began  Dec.  8,  to 
speed  the  reclamation  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  rags  and  old  cloth.  To  ex¬ 
pedite  collection  the  city  was  divided 
into  ten  geographical  districts  based 
on  the  postal  zone  system  and  a  fleet 
of  fifty  trucks  made  available  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Salvation  Army. 
In  addition,  12,000  Boy  Scouts  will 
assist,  churches  are  making  appeals, 
and  collection  dates  for  the  various 
districts  have  been  publicized. 

As  the  result  of  a  continuing  drive, 
which  began  in  October,  under  the 
cooperative  sponsorship  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus  and  the 
municipal  refuse  collection  organiza 
tion,  this  city  has  already  increased 
its  monthly  waste  paper  salvage  by 
over  10,000  pounds.  The  newspaper 
informs  the  public  about  the  manner 
in  which  newspapers,  magazines  and 
cartons  should  be  bundled  and  placed 
beside  garbage  cans,  and  the  collectors 
pick  up  the  waste  paper  and  cart  it 
directly  to  the  city’s  own  baler,  where 
the  paper  is  separated  and  baled  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  trade.  In  No¬ 
vember  50,250  pounds  were  collected 
and  the  October  total  was  only  40,001) 
An  Emergency 
The  Westfield  (N.  J.)  Leader,  i 
weekly  newspaper,  demonstrated  whst 
could  be  done  in  an  emergency  whei 
the  Sonoco  Products  Co.  at  Westfieli 
was  forced  to  shut  down  Dec.  3  f® 
lack  of  waste  paper.  Enlisting 
school  children,  the  paper  went 
work,  collected  95  tons  on  Sunday, 
and  Dec.  6  the  plant  resumed  woA 
The  Filmack  Trailer  Co.,  which  spe¬ 
cializes  in  announcement  films,  has 
been  contributing  to  the  paper  sal 
vage  job  by  stimulating  cooperation 
between  local  theaters  and  newspa^ 
pers  in  individual  drives.  Under  th* 
company’s  program,  the  theater  ru« 
a  special  Saturday  matinee  at  whid 
the  admission  price  is  a  specified 
amount  of  waste  paper,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  directs  receiving  statiott'i 
throughout  the  city  where  such  pa¬ 
per  is  weighed  and  exchanged  for  th| 
tickets. 
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Bill  of  Rights  Week  to  Be 
Celebrated  Dec.  12-18 


Symbol 


Nation's 

FREEDOM 


A  modest  little  ivy>covered  church  in  Eastchester, 
N.  Y.,  historic  Saint  Paul's  founded  1665,  embodies 
all  the  spiritual  idealism  of  a  Nation's  struggle  for 
all  the  Freedoms  and  for  the  courage  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  appropriate  that  it  should 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  past  and  present  determin¬ 
ation  to  preserve  these  ideals. 


Here  free  worship  was  made  a  reality.  And  it  was 
on  the  green  before  the  church  that  Governor 
Cosby  of  New  York  denied  to  a  group  of  Quakers 
the  right  to  vote  in  a  local  election.  It  was  that 
denial,  the  story  of  which  was  suppressed  in  the 
official  and  only  newspaper  of  New  York  that  led 
John  Peter  Zenger  to  establish  his  New  York  Weekly 
Journal.  It  was  Zenger  and  his  Journal,  fearlessly 
exposing  the  wrong  doing  of  Cosby,  that  led  to  the 
establishment  in  America  of  the  right  of  Free 
Speech,  a  Free  Press,  and  the  right  of  a  jury  to  differ 
with  a  Judge's  interpretation  of  law  and  facts. 


This  small  edifice  has  become  the  Shrine  of  The  Bill 
of  Rights.  Under  the  shadow  of  its  old  trees  there 
are  headstones  of  invincible  heroes  who  went  down 
to  sacred  dust  in  proud  defense  of  an  all-embracing 
freedom.  All  Four  Freedoms  and  all  the  freedoms 
that  consecrate  human  dignity  are  symbolixed  in 
this  American  shine. 
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N.  Y.  Times  In  Annual 
Humanitarian  Appeal 

Daily  Opens  32nd  Campaign  to  Raise 
Funds  for  "Hundred  Neediest  Cases”  . . . 
Servicemen  Contribute  from  Abroad 


ON  DECEMBER  15,  1912,  the  New 
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ASSOCIATED  PRESS  GETS  THREE^WEEKS'  STAY 

THE  Associated  Press  has  been  granted  an  additional  three  weeks — until 
Jan.  3 — in  which  to  draw  up  a  proposed  form  of  judgment  and  findings  of 
fact  in  the  Government’s  civil  anti-trust  action  against  it  (E.  &  P.,  Dec.  4, 
page  16).  The  extension  was  granted  Dec.  3  at  a  conference  attended  by 
counsel  for  both  sides  and  by  two  members  of  the  special  three-judge  court 
appointed  to  expedite  the  case.  The  news  cooperative  previously  had  been 
given  until  Dec.  13  to  file  counter-proposals  to  those  which  the  Government 
filed  in  U.  S.  District  Court  on  Nov.  12. 


York  Times  published  an  editorial 
which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

“Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  exhil¬ 
aration  and  joyousness  of  Christmas, 
there  is  a  world  of  desolation  and 
hunger  which  few  of  the  dwellers  in 
light  and  air  have  had  time  or  chance 
to  realize;  the  world  of  famine  in  the 
midst  of  plenty;  .  .  .  the  world  which 
only  the  organized  charities  have  been 
able  to  hold  above  the  line  between 
life  itself  and  death. 

“(New  York’s  charity  organiza¬ 
tions)  .  .  .  have  provided  a  list  which 
the  officials  say  represents  the  utter¬ 
most  dregs  of  the  city’s  poor.  .  .  . 
Agents  have  visited  these  wretched 
homes,  and  have  learned  that  the 
truth  is  even  more  pitiable  than  the 
tale  of  it  had  been.  .  .  .  They  are, 
by  full  authority  and  consent,  the 
most  destitute  people  in  all  New 
York.” 

Now  ia  32nd  Year 

That  was  the  start  of  the  Times' 
annual  “Hundred  Neediest  Cases”  ap¬ 
peal,  established  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
late  publisher  of  the  Times,  which  en¬ 
tered  its  32nd  year  Dec.  5.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  campaign  in  1912,  as  now, 
was  not  to  make  copy  for  “sob  stories.” 
as  some  of  the  charitable  organizations 
suspected  then,  but  to  direct  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  for  the  poor  into  worthwhile 
channels  and  to  provide  funds  for 
permanent  rehabilitation. 

The  first  year’s  campaign  brought 
in  a  total  of  $3,630.88.  By  comparison 
with  more  recent  figures,  the  amount 
seems  insignificant.  But  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  demonstrate  to  the  charity 
agencies  that  the  venture  was  worthy 
of  their  trust  and  enthusiasm. 

Since  that  time,  many  other  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  have 
organized  similar  campaigns,  and  are 
collecting  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
needy  at  Christmas  time. 

OonatioBs  lefore  Drive 

In  31  years  the  Times  campaign  has 
gathered  enough  momentum  so  that 
several  weeks  before  the  1943  appeal 
started,  contributions  streamed  in  and 
regular  contributors  began  to  phone 
in,  asking  whether  there  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  “Hundred  Neediest  Cases” 
this  year. 

The  Times  has  been  careful  to  limit 
its  work  in  the  Neediest  Cases  appeal 
to  publicity  and  collection  of  money. 
No  solicitation  of  any  kind  is  per¬ 
mitted.  In  one  year,  a  $2,300  contri¬ 
bution  was  returned  because  it  had 
been  solicited  by  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  participating  societies. 

The  newspaper  has  no  direct  contact 
with  the  cases.  It  knows  nothing 
about  their  histories  or  needs,  but  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  eight  large 
charity  organizations  in  Greater  New 
York  for  information  about  them  and 
for  distribution  to  them  of  funds  col¬ 
lected. 

Identities  of  individuals  mentioned 
in  appeals  are  carefully  concealed. 
Although  given  names  or  initials  are 
used,  even  these  are  fictitious.  The 
Times  itself  does  not  know  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  its  efforts. 

Originally  limited  to  the  hundred 
neediest  cases,  as  the  name  of  the 
campaign  implies,  the  fund  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  in  recent 


years  many  more  families  have  been 
given  relief. 

The  total  collected  to  the  beginning 
of  this  year’s  campaign  is  $6,200,547. 
Although  contributions  dropped  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  depression  years, 
collections  have  averaged  close  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually 
for  the  past  decade.  In  pre-depres¬ 
sion  years,  annual  contributions  were 
as  high  as  $350,000. 

In  1941  and  1942,  donations  amount¬ 
ed  to  $263,517  and  $252,445,  respective¬ 
ly.  Included  in  the  1941  total  is  the 
largest  single  contribution  to  date,  a 
bequest  of  $32,900  left  by  Lillias 
Mahon. 

All  money  collected  is  turned  over 
to  the  social  agencies,  with  nothing 
taken  out  by  the  Times  for  expenses. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  appeals 
will  be  published  each  day  till  Christ¬ 
mas.  After  that  time,  contributions 
will  be  reported  at  intervals  until 
March  1.  Donations  received  after 
Mareh  1  will  be  held  over  for  next 
year's  campaign. 

The  Times  reported  contributions 
of  $64,473  up  to  noon.  Dec.  9,  including 
munerous  gifts  from  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

One  American  soldier,  signing  him¬ 
self  merely  “W.  L.  F.,”  sent  $50  from 
Sicily. 

An  Army  Air  Force  major,  stationed 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific  theatre,  sent 
this  note  along  with  his  check: 

“Christmas  won’t  be  very  gay  here 
in  the  South  Pacific  or  anywhere  else 
out  of  the  States,  but  everyone  away 
wants  to  feel  that  back  home  it  is 
just  as  white  and  wonderful  as  ever.” 


GOING  INTO  a  room  where  he  was 
once  a  child  and  where  as  a  man, 
35  years  later,  he  found  a  poverty- 
stricken,  invalid  boy,  to  whom  he 
was  to  play  Santa  Claus  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  is  one  of  the  many  interest¬ 
ing  experiences  of  Albert  R.  (Al) 
Capley,  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  editorial  staff. 

As  this  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  launching  their  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  funds,  Capley’s  pathetic  and  also 
humorous  encounters  in  12  years  of 
handling  publicity  on  Yuletide  funds, 
and  also  some  of  the  ideas  he  has 
followed  in  helping  to  raise  money 
to  pay  the  Christmas  bills  for  such 
work,  should  be  timely  to  relate  now. 

Santo  Claus  for  8  Years 
For  the  past  eight  years,  Capley 
has  been  assigned  annually  in  Novem- 
l)er  to  the  Press-Scimitar’s  26-year- 
old  Goodfellows  Santa  Claus  Fund, 
which,  through  voluntary  donations, 
buys  new  clothing  and  toys  and  fills 
the  Christmas  stockings  of  needy  chil¬ 
dren.  Before  that,  on  the  same  fund 
in  1929-30,  he  wrote  Goodfellow  stor¬ 
ies.  aixl,  a  few  years  later,  he  did 
Santa  Claus  publicity  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Apf>eal  Christmas  Fund. 

Last  Christmas  Eve  night,  Capley. 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Memphis, 


Three  Columbus,  Ohio, 
News  Chiefs  Resign 

Columbus,  Ohio  newspapers  lost  an 
editor  and  two  city  editors  last  week. 
Walter  Morrow,  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen  since  September,  1942, 
announced  his  resignation,  effective 
Jan.  1,  saying  he  planned  to  leave  the 
newspaper  business  and  would  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  connection  the  first  of 
the  year. 

City  Editor  Larry  G.  Newman  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  reported  in 
New  York  City  for  an  indoctrination 
period  prior  to  going  to  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  as  an  accredited  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  International  News 
Service. 

Vaughn  E.  Hill,  city  editor  of  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  reported  at  Fort 
Hayes,  Columbus,  for  assignment  to 
a  training  camp,  having  been  inducted 
Nov.  12. 

At  the  Dispatch,  Gordon  Kuster, 
Sunday  editor,  has  been  named  city 
editor  and  Del  Bodey,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor,  has  been  made 
Sunday  editor.  No  city  editor  has 
been  named  at  the  Journal.  James 
G.  Crossley,  managing  editor,  will  be 
in  charge  of  editorial  operations  of 
the  Citizen,  pending  appointment  of 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Morrow,  John  H. 
Sorrells,  executive  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  said. 

TROPICS  BECOMES  SUN 

The  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Tropics 
adopted  the  new  name  Sun  Nov.  30 
and  became  the  Miami  Beach  Sun  and 
Tropics.  Started  as  a  weekly  in  1929, 
the  paper  on  Dec.  3,  1940,  became  a 
daily. 


took  some  new  clothing  and  other 
gifts,  provided  by  Goodfellow  donors, 
to  a  rooming  house,  where  an  invalid 
boy,  who  had  been  unable  to  come 
to  the  Goodfellow  party,  awaited  Santa 
Claus.  With  Capley  was  Fire  Capt. 
John  Gibson,  given  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  aid  in  Goodfellow  work. 
Capt.  Gibson  did  all  the  talking.  Cap- 
ley  tried  manfully  but  he  could  not 
hold  back  the  tears  as  his  memory 
went  back  through  the  years  to  the 
time  he,  too,  was  a  child  in  that  same 
room  on  the  second  floor.  Needless 
to  say,  however,  it  was  a  happy  boy 
Capley  and  the  fire  captain  left  in 
that  room. 

And  there  was  the  time  that  the 
Goodfellow  party  for  needy  Negro 
children  had  to  be  held  up  half  an 
hour  because  the  Negro  Santa  Claus 
couldn’t  find  his  whiskers,  borrowed 
from  the  white  Santa  Claus.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  found  backstage  at 
the  Auditorium.  Capley  emerged 
from  a  cold  sweat  and  the  party 
went  on. 

Ratlins  for  the  Children 

There  have  been  many,  many 
anxious  moments,  too.  Highlighting 
them  all  in  Capley’s  mind  was  the 
experience  with  the  Goodfellows’ 
raisins  last  year.  For  years,  each 

(Co7itinued  on  page  40) 


Thornton  Hall 
Named  by 
Herald  Tribune 

San  Antonio  Newspaper 

Executive  to  Be 

Asst.  Business  Manager 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  appointment 
of  Thornton  Hall 
as  assistant  busi- 
n  e  s  s  manager, 
effective  Jan.  3. 

The  position  has 
been  vacant 
since  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  late 
Robert  Cresswell 
in  Dec.,  1940. 

Mr.  Hall  is 
now  secretary 
and  assistant  to 
the  president  of 
the  Express 
Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Express  and  the 
Evening  News  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Heads  Publishers  Croup 

He  started  his  business  career  in 
1924  as  an  employe  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  business  office  and  later  promoted 
to  his  present  position,  which  he  leaves 
Dec.  24. 

Mr.  Hall  has  been  director  and 
president  of  the  San  Antonio  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  and  has  also  served  as  a 
director  of  the  10th  district  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America. 

He  has  held  various  offices  with  the 
Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion — as  a  member  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  committees,  and  vice- 
president.  He  now  holds  the  office  of 
president,  which  he  is  resigning. 

At  present  Mr.  Hall  serves  on  the 
legislative  committee  and  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Texas  Press  Association. 
The  Texas  Press  Messenger,  official 
publication  of  the  Association,  is  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  editorial  board’s  di¬ 
rection. 

Mr.  Hall  is  married  and  has  a  13- 
year-old  son. 

$50,000  verd'ict 

A  libel  verdict  of  $50,000  was  de¬ 
livered  against  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  New  York  Supreme  Court 
Dec.  8,  by  a  jury  before  Judge  Aaron 
J.  Levy.  The  plaintiff,  George  B. 
Lorimer,  son  of  the  late  Horace  Lori- 
mer,  former  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  based  his  complaint  on 
a  News  story  in  June,  1942,  from  Reno, 
Nev.,  which  hinted  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
and  his  wife  were  getting  a  divorce 
after  which  they  allegedly  were  to  re¬ 
marry  the  principals  in  another  di¬ 
vorce  proceeding  there. 

"MISS  FRONT  PAGE" 

Washington,  Dec.  7 — Jane  Cromer. 
19-year-old  editor  of  the  Times- 
Herald  education  page,  has  been 
chosen  “Miss  Front  Page”  in  a  beauty 
contest  conducted  by  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Guild,  featuring  the  guild's 
10th  anniversary  dance. 


Memphis  Reporter  Has 
Played  Santa  For  8  Years 


Thornton  Hall 
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Press  The  Watchdog  of  Peace 
In  Opinion  of  ASNE  Members 


ALTHOUGH  all  members  of  the 

American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  contributing  to  the  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  symposium  on  the  role  of 
the  press  in  the  post-war  decisions 
favor  freedom  of  the  press  for  the 
whole  world,  many  see  difficulties  in 
legislating  freedom  of  the  press  from 
the  peace  conference  and  believe  that 
its  achievement  must  be  based  rather 
on  education,  gradual  growth,  the 
will  of  the  people  of  each  nation,  and 
the  example  of  free  press  successes 
in  the  U.  S. 

Of  the  more  than  200  ASNE  mem¬ 
bers  queried  concerning  their  thoughts 
on  a  new  league  of  nations,  access  to 
world  news,  cessation  of  news  monop¬ 
olies,  censorships,  and  propaganda, 
representation  of  the  press  at  the 
peace  table,  and  “the  part  the  United 
States,  and  especially  the  free  press  of 
America  should  seek  to  play  in  the 
post-war  order,”  47  sent  contributions, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Dec.  4  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
(pg.  11). 

The  majority  of  the  contributors  are 
opposed  to  press  representation  at  the 
peace  table,  considering  the  press  as 
a  possible  pressure  group  there,  while 
others  believe  the  journalist’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  world  affairs,  hardboiled  real¬ 
ism,  and  objectivity  would  be  invalu¬ 
able  to  successful  peace  deliberations. 

While  all  the  opinions  favor  some 
form  of  organization  of  nations  to  en¬ 
sure  peace,  some  editors  believe  it 
should  be  limited  to  the  democracies 
or  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  some  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  others  cau¬ 
tion  against  organized  imperialism  by 
certain  nations  forming  a  world  power 
bloc  to  divide  the  spoils.  Most,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  that  a  fluid,  expanding 
policy  of  world  control,  policed  by  a 
free  press,  can  progress  Arough  mis¬ 
takes  toward  permanent  peace  and 
world-wide  democracy. 

The  contributions  of  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  managing  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  William  R. 
Mathews,  editor  of  the  Tucson  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star,  which  head  the  an¬ 
swers  to  all  three  main  problems,  illus¬ 
trate  two  phases  of  these  opinions; 


ERWE4  D.  CANHAM 
Managing  Editor, 
Christian  Science  Monitor 


OBVIOUSLY  we  must  do  our  utmost 

to  prevent  a  third  World  War,  and 
I  think  equally  obviously  American 
participation  in  the  united  effort  to 
prevent  such  a  war  is  imperative.  It 
will  be  far  cheaper  in  blood  and  treas¬ 
ure  to  cooperate  in  world  organiza¬ 
tion  than  to  extemporize  the  war  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  fearful  cost  we  are  now 
experiencing. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  now 
outline  the  precise  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  we  shall  need,  for  the  concluding 
events  of  the  war,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  will  have  a  deep  bearing 
on  that  form.  However,  the  leading 
nations  in  the  Allied  group  seem  to 
1  e  working  more  and  more  success¬ 
fully  together  and  probably  will  merge 
naturally  into  a  post-war  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  main  ultimate  task  may  be, 
i.i  practical  terms,  to  prevent  th? 


Few  Favor  Active  Participation  in  Treaty 
Negotiations,  But  Majority  Sees  Need 
For  International  Cooperation 


amassing  of  overwhelming,  aggressive 
war-making  power  and  material  in 
the  hands  of  any  single  nation.  To 
preserve  such  an  organization  and 
to  insure  world  stability,  economic 
inter- change  must  be  as  open  as  can 
be  achieved,  and  we  will  have  to  make 
plenty  of  sacrifices  of  apparent  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  order  to  achieve  security, 
and  hence  genuine  sovereign  well  be¬ 
ing  for  our  people.  Sacrifices  of  self¬ 
ishness  will  be  the  paving  stones  for 
world  order. 

As  to  the  specific  relation  of  the 
press  to  this  post-war  system,  while 
doubtless  it  will  be  salutary  to  have 
provisions  for  universal  access  to  the 
news,  an  end  to  censorship,  monop¬ 
olies,  etc.,  in  some  of  our  basic 
treaties  of  covenants,  I  do  not  place 
much  confidence  in  the  written  word 
of  these  obligations.  Rather  free  press 
will  depend  on  the  exercise  of  repre¬ 
sentative  self-government  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  x>^pl6s,  and  we  ourselves  can 
set  the  greatest  possible  example  by 
maintaining  free  speech  here. 

Housecleaning  of  the  shortcomings 
in  our  own  press  and  radio  organi¬ 
zation  is  the  place  to  start,  and  the 
best  basis  for  securing  our  own  free¬ 
dom  from  excessive  governmental  in¬ 
terference  at  home.  Here  again  selfish¬ 
ness  and  greed  are  the  great  enemies 
of  security  and  prosperity.  If  news¬ 
papers  cannot  overcome  selfishness 
and  greed  to  handle  their  own  news¬ 
print  problems  and  avoid  excessive 
government  interference,  how  can 
they  hope  to  do  so  in  larger  fields? 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  press 
should  have  official  representation  at 
the  peace  table,  but  should  maintain 
its  vigorous,  critical  role  as  a  constant 
observer. 

WILUAM  R.  MATHEWS.  Editor. 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star 

AS  A  Woodrow  Wilson  Democrat,  it 

seems  to  me  that  Clarence  Budding- 
ton  Kelland’s  “Zones  of  Safety”  plan, 
with  its  (a)  initial  trusteeship  and  (b) 
alliance  with  Britain,  makes  more 


practical  political  sense  than  any  other 
plan  that  has  been  offered. 

If  a  league  of  nations  can  develop 
out  of  the  life  of  the  world,  well  and 
good,  but  to  say  that  such  a  league 
must  come  first  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake.  If  the  three,  four,  five  big 
powers  of  the  world  cannot  get  along 
together,  it  would  be  false  indeed  to 
assume  that  several  score  powers, 
large  and  small,  could  get  along  to¬ 
gether  because  they  assented  to  some 
legal  instrument.  A  league  of  nations 
can  be  effective  only  as  it  grows  or¬ 
ganically  out  of  the  life  and  morality 
of  the  world. 

When  it  comes  to  the  American 
press,  we  should  learn  to  walk  before 
trying  to  run.  .  .  .  Free  and  equal  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  represents  a  primary  and 
necessary  task.  We  should  see  that 
no  provisions  are  inserted  in  the  peace 
treaties  or  preliminary  trusteeships 
that  would  act  to  discriminate  against 
freedom  of  news  at  the  source.  The 
fact  that  Germany  will  upon  surrender 
be  governed  by  a  possible  interna¬ 
tional  trusteeship  emphasizes  the  need 
of  alertness. 

To  oppose  by  official  means  govern¬ 
ment  press  monopolies  or  for  the 
American  press  to  seek  official  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  peace  tables  would 
make  us  look  foolish.  .  .  .  We  can  and 
must  be  at  hand  to  watch.  .  . .  We  can 
quite  properly  raise  our  own  voices 
to  denounce  government  press  monop¬ 
olies  and  carry  on  a  purely  unofficial 
missionary  campaign  for  a  free  press 
everywhere  just  the  way  our  ^viet 
friends  carry  on  their  propaganda 
everywhere.  An  effective,  free  press 
cannot  be  thrust  upon  the  people  of 
just  any  nation  any  more  than  suc¬ 
cessful  internal  democratic  political 
procedure  can.  A  free  press  has  to 
be  earned  and  learned  just  as  political 
freedom  must.  .  .  . 

Just  because  we  are  a  free  press 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  say  that  we  can 
escape  responsibility.  One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  services  the  American  press  can 
perform  for  its  own  country  and  the 
world  is  to  use  its  own  freedom  to 


WRITERS  COMPARE  NOTES  ON  TARAWA 


Three  correspondents  who  covered  the  bloody  fighting  on  Tarawa  take  time  out  to 
compare  notes.  L  to  r.  are  William  Hippie,  Associated  Press;  Archer  Thomas, 
Australian  writer;  John  Henry,  International  News  Service. 


promote  a  practical  political  possibil¬ 
ity  of  d  reasonable  period  of  peace, 
rather  than  beautifuiU  but  impossible 
dreams  of  everlasting  peace. 

OSCAR  S.  STAUFFER 
President.  Stauffer  Publication 
IT  APPEARS  that  when  keeping  the 
strength  at  hand  is  left  to  individual 
nations,  what  we  call  preparedness 
hasn’t  functioned  effectively.  So,  after 
this  war  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
available  smne  strong  force  which 
serves  internationally  to  stop  the  bul¬ 
lies  before  they  get  started. 

News  of  the  world  should  be  avail¬ 
able  at  its  source,  without  government 
interference  or  monopoly.  Only  that 
is  in  keeping  with  the  American  tra¬ 
dition  of  a  free  press  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  of,  by  and  for  the  people. 

The  American  press  should  be  offi¬ 
cially  represented  at  the  peace  table 
to  drive  home  these  points,  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  any  and  all  attempts  at  putting 
over  international  three-shell  game. 

E.  D.  LAMBRIGHT 
Editorial  Director 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune 

I  AM  STILL  a  believer  in  that  form 
of  world  organization  (League  of 
Nations)  as  the  only  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  a  lasting 
peace.  ...  It  must  have  in  it  wnd 
pledged  to  100%  participation  in  its 
operations  all  the  democratic  nations 
which  emerge  from  this  war.  Its  de¬ 
cisions  must  be  binding  on  all  mem¬ 
ber  nations  and  in  the  enforcement  of 
its  decisions  all  member  nations  must 
be  committed  to  use  their  utmost  in¬ 
fluence,  their  armed  power,  if  force 
should  prove  to  be  necessary,  to  strike 
down  any  future  aggressor  before  he 
can  get  started  toward  provoking  an¬ 
other  war. 

As  to  the  part  of  the  press  in  the 
peace,  right-ffiinking  newspaper  men, 
in  my  opinion,  cannot  dissent  to  the 
proposal  that  the  treaty  include  free¬ 
dom  of  news,  access  to  it  at  the  source, 
and  that  all  traces  of  the  present  war¬ 
time  censorship  be  absolutely  removed 
immediately  upon  the  termination  of 
hostilities.  The  peace  negotiations 
should  be  open  to  the  public,  all  cove¬ 
nants  “openly  arrived  at.” 

H.  B.  SNYDER 

Editor.  Gory  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
A  LEAGUE  of  nations  should  be  our 
goal,  at  least  an  organization  which 
brings  all  nations  desiring  that  rela¬ 
tionship  into  continual  consultation 
with  each  other.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  the  new  peace  treaties 
could  provide  for  freedom  of  the  press 
everywhere. 

The  American  press  should  exert 
its  influence  for  worldwide  press  free¬ 
dom  rather  than  seek  official  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  peace  table.  Such  de¬ 
mand  would  savor  of  special  interest 
which  is  one  of  the  threats  to  democ¬ 
racy  today.  The  job  of  the  press  is 
to  publish  the  news  and  to  comment 
on  it.  It  is  definitely  not  the  job  of 
the  press  to  try  to  take  over  govern¬ 
ment. 

By  all  means  let  us  help  break  the 
news  free  from  control  everywhere 
but  why  pretend  we  are  better  than 
our  editorial  columns  prove  us?  We 
don’t  fake  the  news  but  until  Pearl 
Harbor  a  great  many  American  news¬ 
papers  gave  no  evidence  they  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  the  foreign  news 
they  were  publishing. 

PAUL  SCOTT  MOWRER 
Editor.  Chicago  Daily  News 
THE  FIRST  aim  of  Americans  under 
the  Constitution  should  be  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  freedom  of  their  own  press 
at  home.  The  second  aim  should  be, 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Executive  Changes  Made 
On  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

Hamilton  Owens  Succeeds  John  W.  Owens 
As  Editor-in-Chiei . . .  Latter,  IlL  Continues 
As  Contributor  .  .  .  Wagner  Named 

BALTIMORE.  Dec.  8 — In  the  edi-  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  became 
torial  columns  of  the  Sun  of  today  a  reporter  on  the  Baltimore  News 
the  following  announcement  of  changes  (now  the  News-Post)  in  1909. 
in  the  editors  of  the  Sunpapers  is  He  left  Baltimore  to  join  the  staff 

of  the  New  York  Press  in  1913  and 
“John  W.  Owens,  since  1938  editor-  was  its  Sunday  editor  and  dramatic 
in-chief  of  the  Sunpapers,  withdraws  critic  in  1914,  1915  and  1916.  He  was 
with  this  issue  from  the  adminis-  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Com- 
trative  responsibilities  which  make  up  mission  on  National  Defense  in  1917, 
a  part  of  the  duties  of  that  office.  Mr.  the  managing  editor  of  the  Foreign 
Owens  has  lately  passed  through  a  Press  Bureau  of  the  Committee  on 


Hamilton  Owani  Philip  Waqnar 


Newton  Aiken 


John  W.  Owens 


severe  illness,  and  is  advised  that  his 
recovery,  which  is  now  progressing 
rapidly,  will  be  helped  by  relief  from 
office  routine.  He  will  continue,  how¬ 
ever,  to  write  for  the  editorial  pages 
of  both  Sunpapers  and  will  not  cease 
his  participation  in  the  formulation  of 
their  editorial  policies.  It  is  hoped 
that  he  will  be  soon  restored  to  his 
normal  energy.  His  illness  is  def¬ 
initely  over  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
win  back  his  full  strength. 

Wofiier  Named 

“He  is  succeeded  in  command  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  both  papers  by 
Hamilton  Owens  as  editor-in-chief. 
Mr.  Owens  became  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  in  1922  and  in  1938  succeeded 
John  Owens  as  editor  of  the  Sun. 
Philip  M.  Wagner,  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Sun  in  1930  and 
became  its  editor  in  1938,  now  suc¬ 
ceeds  Hamilton  Owens  as  editor  of 
the  Sun.  His  successor  as  editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun  is  Newton  Aiken,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Sunpapers  since  1929  and,  of  late, 
chief  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Sun. 

“Paul  Patterson.” 

Mr.  Patterson  is  president  of  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Sun¬ 
papers. 

Articles  by  John  W.  Owens,  pub¬ 
lished  in  recent  weeks,  on  national 
and  international  politics  and  the  war 
have  attracted  wide  attention. 

Mr.  Owens,  who  was  born  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Maryland,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been 
associated  with  the  Sunpapers  since 
1911,  when  he  joined  the  local  staff  of 
the  Evening  Sun. 

He  was  political  editor  of  the  Sun 
from  1913  to  1920;  associated  with  the 
Washington  bureau  of  that  paper  from 
1920  to  1924,  the  London  correspondent 
from  1924  to  1926,  editorial  writer  in 
1926  and  1927,  editor  from  1927  to  1938 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Evening  Sun  from  1938  on. 

He  traveled  widely  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II  and  wrote  of  con¬ 
ditions  he  found  there. 

Hamilton  Owens,  who  was  born  in 
Baltimore  in  1888,  studied  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  public  schools,  graduated  from 
the  City  College,  took  his  A.B.  at  the 


Public  Information  in  1918.  He  was 
with  the  Guaranty  Trust  of  New  York 
from  1920  to  1922  and  was  for  a  time 
assistant  manager  of  its  London  office. 
He  became  the  editor  of  the  Evening 
Sun  in  1922  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  Sun  in  1938. 

Philip  M.  Wagner  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1904,  took  his  A.B. 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  for 
a  time  with  the  publicity  department 
of  the  General  Electric  Ca,  became  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Evening  Sun 
in  1930  and  held  that  position  until  he 
became  the  London  correspondent  in 
1936.  He  became  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun  in  1938. 

Newton  Aiken  wa.s  born  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tenn.,  in  1892,  took  his  B.A.  at 
Trinity  College  (now  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity),  started  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Sun  in  1912.  He  served  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  as 
captain  of  an  ammunition  train,  served 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch  and  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.  He  joined  the  Sunpapers  in  1929 
Brst  with  the  Washington  bureau  and 
later  as  an  editorial  writer. 

He  was  the  London  correspondent 
in  1935  and  1936  and  has  been  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Sun  since  the 
latter  year. 

WILLIAM  H.  PETTIBONE 

Detroit,  Dec.  8 — William  H.  Petti- 
bone,  77,  who  was  business  manager 
and  general  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  for  23  years  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  May,  1940,  died  today  at 
his  home  here.  He  had  been  ill  about 
a  year.  Mr.  Pettibone  entered  the 
service  of  the  free  press  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  1888.  He  rose  to  chief  clerk 
in  the  business  department  in  1910. 
On  September  30,  1917,  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  general  manager.  He  re¬ 
tired  when  John  S.  Knight  bought  the 
paper  from  Edward  D.  Stair  in  1940. 

OPIE  READ  LAUNCHED 

The  S.S.  Opie  Read,  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Arkansas  news¬ 
paperman  and  humorist,  was  lunched 
by  the  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  3. 


Dick  Trtgatkis,  left,  International  News 
Service  correspondent  in  Italy  who  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  heed  recently, 
and  Barry  Faris,  right,  INS  editor-in>chiaf, 
interviewing  a  captured  Gernnan  para- 
trooper  during  Paris's  trip  to  Africa  and 
Italy  from  which  he  returned  last  week. 

Army  PRO's  Get 

Hand  from  Paris 

For  Aid  to  Press 

Considering  the  terrific  handicaps 
under  which  they  work.  Army  P.R.O.’s 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  in  help¬ 
ing  the  newspapermen  assigned  to 
Africa  and  the  Italian  campaign, 
Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  just  returned 
from  a  two-months,  20,000-mile  trip 
to  the  front,  stated  this  week. 

“The  Army  men  are  extremely 
helpful,”  he  said.  “But  they  have 
plenty  of  headaches  ahead  of  them 
when  the  front  moves  on  and  the 
transmission  facilities  become  tougher 
again.  Right  now,  Lieut.-Col.  Ken 
Clark,  who  used  to  be  a  Washington 
newspaperman,  is  in  charge  of  the 
press  relations  at  Gen.  Mark  Clark’s 
headquarters  in  Italy,  and  he  does  a 
fine  job. 

Writeri  Take  Ckancei 

“He  has  a  big  staff  under  him  and 
he  and  his  men  make  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  shipping  the  writers  to  the 
front  each  day.  They  commandeer 
jeeps  and  cars  so  that  the  newspaper¬ 
men  can  get  right  up  there.  Those 
writers  take  terrific  chances  every 
day.  It’s  a  wonder  to  me  that  not 
more  of  them  have  been  killed.  I  told 
our  men — Tregaskis,  Chinigo  and 
Clark  Lee — not  to  go  up,  but  they 
all  replied  that  to  get  the  real  story 
they  had  to  see  the  actual  fighting. 

“Over  at  general  headquarters  in 
Algiers,  Col.  Joe  Phillips,  who  used 
to  be  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  Newsweek,  is  fine  in  his 
relations  with  the  men  assigned  there. 
He’s  efficient  and  well-liked,  and  so 
is  Major  Charles  Hutchinson,  his  aide. 
The  Major  used  to  be  on  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  really  knows 
the  racket. 

“My  trip,  coming  on  top  of  my 
30,0()0-mile  trek  into  the  Pacific 
earlier  in  the  year,  was  to  get  a  look 
at  our  bureaus  and  our  men  in  action. 
I  plan  to  strengthen  them  considerably 
as  soon  as  possible.  We’ve  got  to  have 
more  men  over  there  to  cover  the  big 
news  that’s  to  come.  We’ll  have  addi¬ 
tional  feature  writers  who  will  be 
available  to  go  out  with  task  forces. 
And  Jimmy  Kilgallen  is  going  out 
soon.  And  so  is  Larry  Newman,  who 
was  city  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch. 

“They  will  both  be  assigned  to  Al¬ 
giers,  with  Graham  Hovey  moving 
over  to  cover  the  Eighth  Army.  When 
Tregaskis  was  injured,  we  moved 
Clark  Lee  over  from  ffie  Eighth  to 
help  Chinigo  with  the  coverage  of  the 
Fifth,  leaving  a  blank  there. 

“Up  in  London,  the  staff  is  work¬ 


ing  perfectly.  We  have  Joe  Willi- 
combe,  Jr.,  covering  the  Eighth  Air 
Force,  along  with  Dixie  Tighe,  who  is 
back  in  New  York  now  for  a  short 
vacation  after  18  months  over  there. 
She  was  the  only  girl  attached  to  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  and  the  only  girl 
who  made  an  actual  operational  flight, 
flying  way  down  off  the  coast  of  Spain 
with  a  British  submarine  patrol.” 

Britons  Visit 
U.  S.,  Canada 
Seeking  Paper 

Stanley  Bell,  E.  V.  Robertson 
Deny  They  Have  Commit¬ 
ments  for  Extra  Tonnage 

Montreal,  Que.,  Dec.  8 — Stanley 
Bell,  managing  director  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror,  and  E.  V.  Robertson, 
managing  director  of  the  London  Daily 
Express,  are  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  here 
preparatory  to  leaving  for  England. 
Previously  they  had  made  a  quick 
visit  to  Washington  and  New  York 

City. 

Iheir  mission,  although  they  did  not 
in  so  many  words  disclose  it,  is  to  do 
their  utmost  to  ensure  that  larger 
supplies  of  newsprint  will  be  available 
for  allocation  to  British  newspapers, 

in  the  hope  that  these  may  before 
long  be  increased  in  size  from  the 
4-page  limit  placed  on  most  of  them. 

DeRiet  Obtainiag  Paper 

Regarding  this  prospect,  Mr.  Bell, 
when  asked  if  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  on  his  visits  and  conferences  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  led  him 
to  be  optimistic,  preferred  to  say  “I 
am  not  pessimistic.” 

One  statement  credited  to  newsprint 
circles  in  Washington,  was  denied  em¬ 
phatically  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  that  is  the 
assertion  that  the  mission  has  ob¬ 
tained  commitments  of  30,000  extra 
tons  of  newsprint. 

“We  have  just  been  taking  a  look 
around,  contacting  our  friends  and 
surveying  newsprint  conditions  gen¬ 
erally,  bearing  in  mind  the  newspaper 
situation  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  he 
said,  adding,  “there  is  no  question  of 
any  special  allocation.  Even  if  we 
could  get  the  extra  newsprint,  the  al¬ 
location  is  decided  by  'a  commission 
and  the  amount  allocated  would  no 
doubt  depend  on  the  output  at  the 
mills. 

“British  newspaper  allotments  are 
tightly  controlled  by  the  government 
as  to  the  amount  the  newspapers  can 
buy  and  can  use,  so  we  are  on  very 
short  commons.” 

Hopes  for  Improvement 

Asked  whether  he  had  grounds  for 
expecting  ah  improvement  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  newsprint  supply,  Mr.  Bell  said: 

“We  are  hoping  for  improvement. 
We  feel  we  are  down  as  low  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  our  four-page  papers,  and  we 
hope  ffie  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  will  be  able  to  increase  the  size. 
An  eventuality  might  easily  neces¬ 
sitate  it.” 

Mr.  Bell  spoke  warmly  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  reception  accorded  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  and  himself  both  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  “The  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  realize  our  position  and  are 
anxious  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
help  us,’’  he  said,  reminding  the  inter¬ 
viewer  that  the  Northcliffe  interests, 
which  he  represents,  have  through  the 
Anglo  -  Newfoundland  and  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Companies 
a  large  output,  while  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  represented  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
also  has  big  newsprint  interests. 

(Ed.  Note. — Approximately  100,000 
tons  of  newsprint  per  year  is  now 
being  shipped  to  England.) 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  CAIRO  AND  TEHERAN  CONFERENCES 


GUESS  AGAIN,  ADOLF 


HERE'S  THAT  MAN  AGAIN! 


Edwin  Finch  in  the  Louisville  Times, 


Henry  Barrow  of  the  Associated  Press  Features. 


Ilari.ltl  Talhurt  in  the  Xnt'  Fork  World-Telegram. 


Marine  Newsmen  Made 

History  at  Tarawa 

35  Correspondents,  Photographers 
Covered  Every  Phase  of  Action  .  .  . 

Two  Killed,  One  Wounded 


THIRTY-FIVE  Marine  Corps  combat 

correspondents  and  photographers, 
including  public  relations  and  photo¬ 
graphic  officers,  covered  the  recent 
landing  at  Tarawa,  sending  back  to 
this  country  some  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  eye-witness  stories  and  action 
pictures  of  the  war. 

Accompanying  assault  Leatherneck 
units  through  the  entire  76  hours  of 
fighting,  the  cameramen  and  writers 
were  in  on  every  phase  of  the  struggle 
that  claimed  more  than  1,000  Amer¬ 
ican  lives. 

Took  900  Still  Pictaret 

The  photographers,  23  officers  and 
men  of  the  Second  Marine  Division’s 
photographic  section,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  former  motion  picture  actor 
Captain  Louis  Hayward,  U.S.M.C.,  of 
West  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  took  some  900 
still  pictures  and  approximately  5,000 
feet  of  color  film. 

Flown  back  to  this  country  by  War¬ 
rant  Officer  John  Frederick  Leopold, 
U.S.M.C.,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  as  soon  as 
the  island  was  securely  in  U.S.  hands, 
they  revealed  all  the  drama  and  tense¬ 
ness  of  the  struggle,  from  the  first 
Marine  landing  to  the  arrival  of  the 
first  American  plane  on  the  island. 

The  initial  combat  correspondent 
eye-witness  story  of  the  land  fighting, 
a  vivid  piece  by  Master  Technical 
Sergeant  Jim  G.  Lucas,  formerly  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  was  re¬ 
leased  to  AP,  U.P.  and  INS  and  re¬ 
ceived  immediate  nation-wide  play. 

Lucas’  story,  released  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  hit  page  one  and  was  carried  in 
full  by  almost  every  newspaper  in  the 
country.  The  Baltimore  Sun  later 
published  an  editorial  comparing 
Lucas’  story  not  unfavorably  with  the 
battle  descriptions  of  Stephen  Crane 
and  Tolstoy,  observing,  however,  that 
Crane  and  Tolstoy  wrote  in  repose, 
not  in  the  heat  of  battle.  John  O’Don¬ 
nell,  New  York  Daily  Neics,  nominated 
Lucas  in  his  column  as  OWI  head. 

Stories  by  nine  other  combat  cor¬ 
respondents  under  the  direction  of 
Marine  Public  Relations  Officers  First 


Lieutenant  John  N.  Popham,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  First  Lieutenant  Elarl  J. 
Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  had 
been  with  the  Washington  Post,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  stream. 

Although  combat  correspondents 
had  previously  landed  in  first  waves 
with  invading  Leathernecks,  it  was 
the  first  time,  according  to  Warrant 
Officer  Leopold,  that  the  combat  pho¬ 
tographers  had  been  given  the  oppor- 
timity  to  go  ashore  with  advance 
striking  units  of  an  American  amphib¬ 
ious  force. 

“We  cameramen  were  armed  with 
pistols  and  carried  one  day’s  rations,” 
he  related.  “The  difficulties  under 
which  we  took  the  pictures  were 
enormous.  Many  of  us  had  been  at 
Guadalcanal  and  had  taken  photos 
under  fire  there.  But  you  can’t  speak 
of  the  two  in  the  same  breath. 

“Two  of  our  men  were  killed  on 
the  pier,  hit  by  Jap  mortars.  Another 
was  wounded  in  a  landing  boat.  Much 
of  our  equipment  was  lost  before  we 
even  reached  the  beach.  We  were 
lucky  at  that.  Our  cameramen,  like 
the  combat  correspondents,  managed 
to  get  everywhere,  in  the  landing 
boats,  in  the  first  foxholes  on  the 
beach  and,  eventually,  all  over  the 
island. 

“Some  of  them  could  have  used 
more  than  their  pistols.  But  their 
Speed  Graphics  and  film  packs  made 
heavier  weapons  too  much  of  a  load.” 

Pictures,  he  explained,  could  nat¬ 
urally  be  taken  only  during  daylight. 
A  flashing  bulb  after  dusk  would  have 


brought  instant  fire  from  Marines  as 
well  as  from  Japs. 

“The  light  during  the  day,”  he 
added,  “was  perfect,  however,  except 

for  a  while  during  the  first  landings, 
when  the  sky  was  overcast.  On  land, 
too,  we  had  to  contend  with  the  dense 
smoke,  but  that  managed  to  heighten 
the  contrasts  in  the  pictures.” 

The  writers,  going  ashore,  were 
armed  with  carbines  and  carried  type¬ 
writers.  In  the  landing  and  beach 
fighting  that  followed,  many  of  the 
latter  had  to  be  abandoned  and,  like 
some  of  the  cameras,  had  to  be  re¬ 
covered  later  by  the  owners,  after  the 
action  had  moved  away  from  the 
beachhead. 

Two  Killed,  One  Wonnded 

Despite  the  intensity  of  the  struggle, 
preliminary  reports  showed  no  casual¬ 
ties  to  the  writers  or  cameramen, 
other  than  the  two  photographers 
killed  and  one  wounded. 

Warrant  Officer  Leopold,  who 
reached  Washington  with  the  films 
five  days  after  leaving  Tarawa,  paid 
tribute  to  the  entire  imit. 

“The  combat  correspondents  and 
photographers,”  he  said,  “deserve  the 
highest  commendation.  Like  every 
Marine  who  took  part  in  the  attack, 
they  were  fighting  men  first.” 

Besides  Lieutenants  Popham  and 
Wilson  and  Master  Technical  Sergeant 
Lucas,  the  Marine  writers  included 
Staff  Sergeant  Pete  Zurlinden,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  formerly  with  the  AP 
in  Annapolis,  Md.;  Staff  Sergeant 
Richard  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  formerly  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Staff  Sergeant 
William  K.  Beech,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
formerly  with  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal;  Sergeant  Hy  Hurwitz,  of 
Mattapan,  Mass.,  previously  with  the 
Boston  Globe;  'Technical  Sergeant 
Gene  L.  Ward,  Jr.,  of  Jackson  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  formerly  with  the  New  York 
Daily  News;  Technical  Sergeant  Sam¬ 
uel  Shaffer,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald;  Staff  Sergeant  Fred  Feldkamp, 


of  Newark,  N.  J.,  once  with  the  staffs 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
New  York  World-Telegram;  Technical 
Sergeant  Mason  C.  Brunson,  Jr.,  of 
Florence,  S.  C.,  formerly  with  the  AP 
in  Baltimore;  and  Sergeant  John  S. 
Pepper,  of  Champaign,  Ill.,  formerly 
with  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

Preliminary  reports  revealed  that, 
in  addition  to  Captain  Hayward  and 
Warrant  Officer  Leopold,  who  for¬ 
merly  had  been  a  photography  teacher 
at  the  National  Art  School  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  Marine  combat  pho¬ 
tographers  on  Tarawa  included  Cor¬ 
poral  Raymond  Matjasic,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  formerly  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Sergeant  Elrnest  J.  Diet, 
of  Hammond,  La.,  previously  a  Louis¬ 
iana  State  Police  photographer;  Tech¬ 
nical  Sergeant  Carlos  Steele,  of  Pauld¬ 
ing,  Ohio;  Corporal  Jack  Ely,  of 
Lowell,  Wash.;  Staff  Sergeant  John  F. 
Ercole,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  Cor¬ 
poral  Obie  E.  Newcomb,  of  Crestwood, 
N.  Y.;  Private  Chris  G.  Demo,  of  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich.;  Sergeant  Forrest  Owens, 
of  Bozeman,  Mont.;  Corporal  Jim  R. 
Orton,  of  Stratford,  Cal.;  Staff  Ser¬ 
geant  Roy  Olund,  of  Rio  Linda,  Cal.; 
Staff  Sergeant  Norman  Hatdi,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Private  First 
Class  William  Kelliher,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

■ 

Kellogg  Sees  Need 
For  20,000  More  Men 

Stressing  the  importance  of  pulp  and 
paper  as  post-war  sources  of  ex¬ 
change,  Paul  Kellogg,  acting  president 
of  the  Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  told  the  Canadian  Club  Dec.  6 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
needs  “20,000  extra  men  from  prison¬ 
ers-of-war  or  the  armed  forces  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  sure  of  sufficient  pulpwood 
supply.” 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  manpower,  he  said,  has  been 
reclassified  into  “B”  category  under 
National  Selective  Service  ratings, 
and  that  the  main  problem  is  to  main¬ 
tain  pulpwood  cutting  this  winter,  as 
this  pulpwood  would  be  processed  and 
ready  for  market  by  Uie  spring  of 
1945  when,  he  quoted  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  the  war  would  be  over. 

PALESTINE  BAN  LIFTED 

Ten  Palestinian  newspapers  re¬ 
sumed  publication  Nov.  30  after  an 
eleven-day  suspension,  according  to  a 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times. 


NEW  CENSORSHIP  CODE  READY  FOR  RELEASE 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  8 — The  revised  code  of  newspaper  practice  under  the 
Office  of  Censorship,  promised  when  Byron  Price  announced  relaxation  of 
rules  governing  weather  forecasts,  is  due  to  be  released  this  week  and  is 
expected  to  include  other  liberalizations  of  the  “requests”  which  have  been 
followed  since  early  in  the  war  period.  The  revisions  have  been  in  process 
for  several  months  and  are  not  related  to  recent  international  “scoops”  out 
of  Lisbon  and  Moscow,  in  which  U.  S.  newspapers  observed  the  rules  and 
lost  stories. 
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Newspaper  Ads  Helped 
Store  Triple  Business 

Detroit  Cash-and-CarrY  Outlet  Grossed  21  Million 
For  Fiscal  Year  . . .  Firm  Believers  in  Newspaper 
Copy,  Executives  Plan  Large  Use  of  It  After  War 
By  GEORGE  W.  PARKER 


DETROIT,  Dec.  7— One  of  the  most 

progressive  department  store  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  country  is  Sam’s  Cut  Rate, 
Inc.,  of  this  city,  which  in  the  last 
three  years  has  more  than  doubled  its 
gross  volume — reaching  a  total  of  $21,- 
000,000  for  its  fiscal  year.  Much  of  the 
cre^t  for  this  increase  goes  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  according  to  Scott 
G.  Hughes,  publicity  director. 

Two  stores  are  operated  by  Sam’s 
Cut  Rate,  Inc.,  one  on  the  Campus 
Martius,  right  across  the  way  from 
the  City  Hall  in  the  city’s  heart,  the 
other — the  Randolph  Store — a  few 
blocks  away  on  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  downtown  shopping  district.  The 
company  is  just  marking  its  27th  an¬ 
niversary,  and  the  last  seven  years 
have  seen  a  phenomenal  mushroom¬ 
ing  of  the  business.  A  comparison  of 
charts  of  the  company’s  growth  in 
volume  with  those  of  the  increase  in 
advertising  would  show  that  Sam’s 
progress  is  closely  tied  in  with  its  ad¬ 
vertising  investment,  Hughes  said, 
legon  As  Cigar  Store 

Sam’s  growth  is  a  story  in  itself. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  late 
Sam  Osnos  opened  a  little  cigar  store 
on  the  corner  of  Randolph  and  Mon¬ 
roe.  It  was  little  different  from  other 
stores  of  its  type,  but  its  windows 
were  plastered  with  signs  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  store  sold 
its  cigarettes,  cigars  and  tobacco  at 
cut  rates. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  which  has  carried  Sam’s  to 
the  success  it  has  achieved  today — 
the  idea  of  giving  a  customer  more 
for  his  money  than  anyone  else  is 
willing  to  do. 

His  tobacco  trade  a  growing  suc¬ 
cess,  Sam  Osnos  began  to  branch  out. 
First  he  added  men’s  work  clothes 
at  big  savings.  Soon  drugs  were  added 
to  the  line,  then  cosmetics,  and  other 
lines  of  merchandise  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession. 

Right  at  the  beginning  Sam’s 
adopted  the  principle  that  price  was 
going  to  be  what  it  sold  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Business  was  to  be  done  en¬ 
tirely  on  a  cash  basis  and  there  were 
to  be  no  deliveries. 

“That  is  how  Sam’s  was  able  to 
save  its  customers  money  then,” 
Hughes  explained.  “And  that  is  how 
we  still  save  them  money  today.  Be¬ 
cause  all  sales  are  cash,  we  need  no 
large  office  staff  to  keep  the  vast  rec¬ 
ords  which  go  along  with  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  Because  we  have  no  deliveries, 
we  save  the  big  outlay  necessary  to 
maintain  fleets  of  delivery  trucks. 
Those  savings  are  passed  on  to  the 
customers  in  cheaper  prices.” 
Protparad  Under  Policy 

Sam’s  prospered  under  that  policy 
in  its  early  years  and  gradually  ex¬ 
panded  its  Randolph  outlet  by  taking 
over  the  other  space  in  the  block, 
store  by  store,  until  it  covered  the 
entire  block. 

The  depression  took  a  heavy  toll 
among  many  stores,  but  Sam’s  weath¬ 
ered  the  storm  and  even  prospered, 
for  more  and  more  people  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  Sam’s  ads  calling  attention 
to  big  savings  on  countless  items.  And 
in  those  days  savings  were  important 


to  people  with  greatly  reduced  budg¬ 
ets. 

The  mushrooming  business  called 
for  a  big  jump  in  the  expansion,  and 
in  1936  an  old  building  on  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius  was  purchased  and  re¬ 
modeled  to  add  60,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  the  45,000  square  feet 
already  occupied  by  the  Randolph 
store.  In  1937  a  large  building  of  80,000 
square  feet  was  taken  over  for  a 
warehouse. 

Hughes  said  that  the  great  success 
which  is  evident  in  that  growth  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  Sam’s  had 
sold  the  public  on  the  idea  that  the 
stores  would  give  them  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  saving.  lotting  over 
that  idea  was  accomplished  chiefly 
through  newspaper  advertising,  he 
said.  The  company  also  uses  circulars 
and  radio  advertising,  but  radio  time 
has  been  restricted  to  Sam’s  program 
of  public  service. 

■That  service  includes  among  other 
things  taking  over  of  the  backing  of 
the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  when 
it  was  about  to  collapse  last  year  for 
lack  of  public  support.  A  new  devel¬ 
opment  along  that  line  is  a  series  of 
^turday  concerts  which  will  be  given 
by  Sam’s  for  the  young  people  of 
Detroit. 

Hughes  attributed  Sam’s  success  to 
a  steadfast  company  policy  consisting 
of  three  points — and  the  selling  of  that 
policy  to  the  public  by  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  three  points  are: 

1 —  Selling  nothing  but  quality  mer¬ 
chandise. 

2 —  Selling  everything  at  a  saving. 

3 —  Seeing  that  salespeople  serve  the 
customer  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
within  the  store. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  he  said: 
“You  can  see  by  a  study  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  the  goods  we  offer 
are  the  best.  For  example,  take  wom¬ 
en’s  handbags  which  sell  for  between 
six  and  seven  dollars.  Our  women 
customers  have  come  to  recognize  that 
they  cannot  buy  the  same  quality  bag 
anyplace  else  in  town  unless  they  pay 
a  dollar  or  two  more.” 

The  second  point  is  merely  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  policy  first  set  down 
by  Sam  Osnos  27  years  ago. 

Price  Stress 

About  the  third  point,  he  said:  “As 
I  have  said,  we  stress  price  over  ser¬ 
vice  in  our  ads.  But  that  does  not 
mean  we  do  not  treat  the  customers 
with  due  respect.  We  mean  that  we 
do  not  offer  such  extras  as  telephone 
orders,  mail  orders,  charge  accounts 
and  other  cost-building  services.  Our 
first  and  last  chance  to  serve  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  in  the  store,  and  there  is 
where  we  concentrate  on  service.” 

To  sell  its  policy  to  the  public,  Sam’s 
devotes  about  5%  of  its  advertising 
to  institutional  ads. 

Sam’s  started  out  in  the  department 


store  phase  of  its  development  as  a 
working  man’s  store.  The  first  clothing 
items  it  handled  were  the  heavy 
clothes  for  working  men.  Many  of  the 
other  articles  the  company  offered  in 
its  early  days  were  also  pointed  toward 
the  working  man  who  had  to  purchase 
necessities  from  a  limited  budget. 

In  those  days,  too,  all  Sam’s  adver¬ 
tising  was  formed  with  the  idea  of 
wringing  everything  possible  from  the 
space  it  bought,  with  its  ads  crammed 
solid  with  items  on  which  savings 
were  offered. 

Because  Sam’s  is  selling  PRICE,  its 
ads  still  stress  the  many  items  sold 
at  a  saving,  but  in  recent  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  ads  on  women’s  apparel, 
Sam’s  has  gone  over  to  ads  which  are 
considered  the  height  of  “class,”  rank¬ 
ing  with  the  selling  messages  of  De¬ 
troit’s  so-called  “exclusive”  stores. 

And  with  the  change-over  to  the 
higher  type  of  advertising,  Hughes  has 
found  ^at  Sam’s,  in  adding  high- 
quality  clothing  and  cosmetic  lines,  has 
drawn  more  and  more  customers  from 
Detroit’s  higher-salaried  residents. 

“A  society  leader  likes  to  bargain  as 
much  as  a  scrub  woman,”  Hughes  said. 

Alto  Carries  D«Lhx*  Goods 

For  the  well-to-do  woman,  Sam’s 
has  the  desired  super  deluxe  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  superior  quality  ap¬ 
parel  and  other  goods  demanded  by 
them. 

“But,”  said  Hughes,  “Sam’s  has 
never  forgotten  that  it  is  also  a  store 
for  the  working  man  and  working 
woman.  As  proof  that  we  still  draw 
the  working  man — we  cash  more  than 
a  million  pay  checks  aimually.” 

Proof  that  Sam’s  attracts  them  pretty 
well  from  all  classes  of  customers  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  company  did 
32,000,000  cash  transactions  in  1942,  by 
means  of  which  it  effected  the  gross  of 
$21,000,000.  Only  one  other  downtown 
store  did  better — J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit’s  largest  department  store, 
which  has  a  gross  about  four  times 
that  large. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  Hughes 
said,  the  business  of  Sam’s  Cut  Rate, 
Inc.,  has  increased  $11,000,000  in  total 
volume  and  Sam’s  now  enjoys  one  of 
the  largest  volumes  per  square  foot  of 
space  in  the  country.  Its  annual  gro¬ 
cery  business  tops  $1,000,000;  its  girls 
and  boys’  clothing  section,  one  of  the 
biggest  in  volume  in  the  country,  runs 
$2,000,000;  its  drug  section  hits  $2,500,- 
000;  the  cosmetic  trade  is  the  largest  in 
the  city  and  one  of  the  biggest  in  the 
nation. 

Hughes  said  that  the  management  of 
Sam’s  realized  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  played  a  big  part  in  the 
company’s  development. 

“As  Sam’s  business  has  doubled — 
even  tripled  over  the  last  three  years — 
Sam’s  has  recognized  the  value  of  that 
advertising  by  increasing  its  newspa¬ 
per  ads  accordingly,”  he  said.  “And 
increased  advertising  has  led  to  still 
further  increases  in  business.  I  esti¬ 
mate  that  we  have  tripled  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  last  three 
years.” 

Sam’s  Cut  Rate,  Inc.,  is  now  run  by 
three  sons  of  Sam  Osnos,  who  died  last 
year  at  the  age  of  71  after  having 
achieved  his  dream  of  becoming  a 
leading  merchant.  Max  Osnos,  who 
fellow  Detroit  business  men  give  credit 
for  many  of  the  progressive  ideas 
which  have  moved  Sam’s  up  the  lad¬ 


der,  is  president;  Herman  Osnos  is 
vice-president,  and  Bernard  Osnos, 
just  recently  back  from  service  with 
the  Army,  is  merchandising  manager. 

The  executives  of  Sam’s  all  are  sold 
on  the  value  of  advertising,  Hughes 
said. 

“Though  it  is  valuable  at  all  times, 
advertising  is  the  very  life  blood  of 
business  today,”  he  said.  “Besides 
using  advertising  to  sell  oiu:  goods,  we 
are  making  more  use  of  institutional 
advertising  to  sell  Sam’s  policies  and 
reputation  to  the  public.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  a  great  medium  for  this 
form  of  expression,  and  Sam’s,  which 
has  made  good  use  of  it  in  the  past, 
intends  to  put  it  to  even  greater  tise  in 
the  future.” 

Advertising  restrictions  due  to  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  hurt  Sam’s  business,  Hughes  said. 

“Although  we  have  continued  to 
show  progress  in  our  sales  despite  ad 
rationing,  we  feel  that  we  could  have 
done  much  better  had  we  been  able  to 
follow  our  regular  course,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Sam’s  expects  big  things  with  the 
end  of  the  war,  according  to  Hughes. 

“We  feel  that  Detroit  is  the  kind  of 
city  in  which  the  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  of  Sam’s  are  bound  to  be  success¬ 
ful,”  he  said.  “We  are  looking  forward 
to  a  great  expansion  after  the  war  and 
are  confident  that  our  $21,000,000  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  developed  to  reach  $50,- 
000,000.  Detroiters  have  shown  already 
that  they  believe  in  Sam’s  policies. 
When  wartime  restrictions  on  the  sales 
of  goods  have  been  removed,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  realize  greater  returns  from 
the  confidence  we  have  built  up.” 

Future  Newspaper  Use 

Newspaper  advertising,  naturally, 
will  play  an  increasing  part  in  post¬ 
war  expansion,  Hughes  said. 

“We  believe  that  the  cash-and-carry 
department  store  is  going  to  give  the 
conventional  type  a  big  nm  ^ter  the 
war,”  he  said.  “More  and  more  people 
are  being  attracted  by  our  advertising 
which  stresses  big  savings.  And  when 
the  new  customers  find  that  they  are 
getting  high  quality  goods  at  a  saving, 
they  will  come  back  for  more. 

“We  are  convinced  that  many  people 
prefer  low  price  to  service.  In  a  city 
the  size  of  Detroit  there  are  enough 
such  jxjople  to  do  a  terrific  business 
once  wartime  restrictions  have  been 
removed  so  as  to  free  more  goods. 

“With  the  aid  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  Sam’s  expects  to  hold  on  to  its 
present  customers  for  the  duration 
and  even  get  some  new  ones.  With 
the  end  of  the  war,  Sam’s  will  be  ready 
to  jump  into  a  program  of  expansion 
which  will  rely  even  more  on  adver¬ 
tising.” 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


WITH  FULL-PAGE  ads  in  five  New 

York  newspapers  this  week,  follow¬ 
ing  tests  in  Chicago  and  Detroit, 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.  announced  the 
opening  of  two  local  outlets  for  its 
Radionic  Hearing  Aid.  The  campaign 
will  continue,  according  to  plans,  with 
1,100-line  insertions  here  this  week 
and  another  full  page  within  the  next 
two  weeks.  Soon  a  national  news¬ 
paper  campaign  will  begin  with  em¬ 
phasis  in  manpower  shortage  areas. 
Priorities  for  the  necessary  materials 
have  been  granted  since  the  aid  will 
make  additional  workers,  formerly 
handicapped  by  hearing  difficulties, 
available  for  war  work.  MacFarland, 
Aveyard  &  Co.  is  the  agency  for  the 
campaign  which  emphasizes  the  low¬ 
ered  cost  of  the  device. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
1944  advertising  campaign,  the  largest 
in  its  history,  of  the  House  of  West- 
(Contimied  on  page  62) 


PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE  LIMITS  AD  SIZE 

FOLLOWING  the  lead  of  several  other  newspapers,  who  have  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  advertisements  to  keep  within  newsprint 
allotments,  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has  established  a  maximum  of  1,000 
lines  for  any  advertisement,  effective  Jan.  1.  The  announcement  of  the  new 
regulation,  which  was  sent  to  national  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies, 
also  stated  that  the  paper  is  continuing  to  ask  Monday  through  Saturday 
insertion  options. 
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CLEVELAND 
GIVES  BLOOD 
TO  SAVE  LIVES 


The  American  Red  Cross  and 
Cleveland  are  proud  of  this 
city's  Blood  Donor  record. 
From  the  start  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  January,  1942,  until 
November,  1943,  more  than 
210,000  pints  of  blood  have 
been  given.  Included  in  this 
commendable  record  are  3 
eleven-time  donors,  35  ten¬ 
time  donors,  114  nine-time 
donors,  391  eight-time  donors 
and  many  hundreds  who 
have  given  blood  more  than 
once  but  less  than  eight 
times. 

No  matter  where  you  live, 
you,  too,  can  help  save  lives 
by  donating  your  blood  to 
the  American  Red  Cross. 


Today,  when  post-war  planning  and  peace-time 
markets  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  far-seeing 
executives,  it  would  be  well  to  give  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  thought  to  the  buying  strength  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  strength  that  keeps  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  mar¬ 
ket  among  the  nation's  top-flight  markets.  This 
double-team  strength  comes  from  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  that  has  been  fostered  and  developed  for 
many  years  between  Greater  Cleveland  and  the 
neighboring  26-county  area. 

The  character,  tastes  and  living  habits  of  the  one 
are  reflected  in  the  other  communities.  This  is  due, 
in  no  small  measure,  to  the  fact  that  both  parts  of 
the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  look  forward  to — and 
depend  upon  ONE  newspaper  —  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  It  is  on  integral  port  of  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  worthwhile  people  in  the  143  cities 
and  towns  in  the  26-county  area  os  well  as  their 
neighbors  in  Greater  Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Skott  “Takei 

HERE  IS  how  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 

Evening  Hews  headlined  the  apple 
crop  situation  in  Adams  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  Nov.  11: 

LARGE  DECREASE  FOUND 

IN  ADAMS  APPLE  YIELD 

■ 

“WHY  DOES  an  editor's  blood  run 
cold?’’ 

“Because  the  circulation  is  frozen.’’ 
Mary!  the  smelling  salts. 

SOME*  RIDE! 

“Will  the  lady  who  rode  me  to  town 
from  Forker  Blvd.  call  2-1500  as  I  left 
my  umbrella  in  car.” 

I'r*»m  Sharon  (I’a.l  HrralJ. 

■ 

STORY  of  a  publisher  who  ran  copy 
for  him  at  the  culmination  of  the 
de  Marigny  trial  in  Nassau,  is  told  by 
AP  man  E.  V.  W.  Jones,  of  Miami. 
On  the  night  the  verdict  was  brought 
in,  Jones  was  shooting  his  copy  from 
the  court  house  to  the  cable  office  in 
short  takes,  sometimes  only  a  sentence 
at  a  time.  He  had  hired  a  local  lad 
to  do  this  job,  at  $15  a  week.  But 
he  was  turning  out  copy  faster  than 
the  runner  could  go  and  return.  At 
this  juncture,  Jones  relates,  Philip  C. 
Kauffman,  part  owner  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  who  was  observing  the  trial 
at  Nassau,  volunteered  his  services, 
and  alternated  with  the  $15  a  week 
messenger  in  running  AP  copy  to  the 
cable  office. 

No  longer  active  in  the  newspaper 
business,  for  reasons  of  health,  Kauff¬ 
man  at  one  time  was  the  youngest  city 
editor  in  the  country.  With  his  family 
he  now  resides  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla, 

IN  PUBLISHING  the  schedule  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  for  Dec.  1  the 
Boston  Herald  listed  the  following 
case: 

“10  A.M.  6412  misc.  civil.  United 
States  of  America  v.  five  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  in  Suffolk  county.” 

■ 

“ONE  ROOM  furnished  apartment  to 
soldier’s  wife  whose  husband  comes 
in  only  on  week  ends  if  willing  to 
stay  with  lady  nights,  801  Butternut. 

I'riini  tile  .Ihih'iit'  Rifni 
■ 

RADIO'S  claim  to  be  the  speediest 
method  of  news  gathering  appears 
to  be  convincingly  demonstrated  by 
the  industr>’’s  daily  trade  organ. 
Radio  Daily,  the  issue  reaching  sub¬ 
scribers  by  mail  Dec.  1  being  appar¬ 
ently  a  glimpse  into  the  future.  It 
was  dated  “Dec.  30,  1943.” 

■ 

IN  A  recent  edition  of  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Titties  Herald,  appeared  the 
following  classified  advertisement  un¬ 
der  “Personal  Notices”: 

“Not  responsible  for  accounts  made 
only  by  myself.  W.  E.  Brown.” 

■ 

Phila.  Inquirer  Cuts 
Classified  Ads  Again 

In  further  curtailment  of  classified 
advertising  service  due  to  newsprint 
restrictions  and  the  saving  of  pap-,  r. 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  classified  from  its  Saturd.Ty 
editions. 

In  a  special  notice  to  advertisers  and 
the  reading  public,  the  Inquirsr  car¬ 
ried  this  announcement  in  its  Sunday 
editions  cf  Dec.  5;  “Effective  Satui- 
day,  Dec.  11th  and  each  Saturday 
thereafter  until  further  notice,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  obUged  to 
eliminrte  cln.s.->ified  advertising.  Tins 
is  duo  to  re.  tilclions  in  our  supply  of 
newsprint  for  the  daily  issues.  Bo 
sure  your  ?.d\  ertis.  r.i  :;it  r.ppears  in 


our  big  Sunday  issue  of  over  a  million 
copies.” 

For  some  time  the  Inquirer  has  been 
reducing  the  space  formerly  alloted 
without  limit  to  classified  ads.  The 
section  was  eliminated  several  months 
ago  from  all  country  editions,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  rationing  of  classi¬ 
fied  space  in  both  the  Sunday  and 
daily  editions. 

What  the  new  ruling  means  in  point 
of  lost  services  and  revenues  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  edition  of  Saturday,  Dec.  4,  it 
carried  more  than  three  pages  of 
classified  in  a  22-page  paper. 

Ixi^kt  SJdoai 

l  ocal  Strategists 

THE  Lyons  (Kan.)  News  has  started 
a  new  little  feature,  “Here’s  My 
Guess,”  in  which  the  local  armchair 
generals  can  air  their  ideas  about  war 
strategy. 

News  Letter 

SOME  200  Minneapolis  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  advertisers  are  now  receiving 
a  monthly  news  letter  from  the  paper 
with  inside  information  and  tips  on 
things  to  come,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  some  “inside”  Washington 
news  letters. 

The  mimeographed  letters  are  a 
subtle  fusion  of  Morning  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  and  news  items. 
Local  advertising  managers  are  thus 
given  tips  about  new  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  features,  background  information 
on  correspondents,  news  about  people 
who  help  produce  the  paper,  and  data 
about  circulation  gains,  advertising 
linage  increases,  and  so  on. 

Lunch  Box  Derby 

HAVING  already  contributed  several 
columns  of  space  and  pictures  to 
promotion  of  the  November  “Food 
Fights  for  Freedom”  observances,  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram 
capped  the  program  with  a  “Lunch- 
box  Derby”  Dec.  1  and  2. 

Designed  to  replace  the  newspapers’ 
annual  cooking  school  and  meet  the 
needs  of  many  housewives  who  have 
gone  to  war  in  essential  industries  and 
Army  and  Navy  installations  in  the 
Salt  Lake  area,  the  lunchbox  derby 
consisted  of  competitions  for  appetiz¬ 
ing.  nutritive  lunches  for  war  work¬ 
ers,  office  workers  and  school  chil¬ 
dren,  with  $25  War  Bonds  as  prizes 
in  each  of  eight  divisions. 

Utah  state  nutrition  council  and 
women’s  civic  and  social  organizations 
of  the  city  cooperated  in  sponsorship 
of  the  competition. 

Competing  Lunch  Box  exhibits  were 


on  public  display  at  Hotel  Utah  dur¬ 
ing  both  days  of  the  derby.  Prizes 
included  one  for  the  best  school  lunch, 
two  prizes  for  lunches  for  young  high 
school  boys  and  girb;  two  for  men 
and  women  office  workers,  two  for 
industrial  workers  and  one  for  the 
most  attractive  display  at  the  derby. 

Toycrofters  Fair 

FOR  THE  seventh  consecutive  year 

the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
is  sponsoring  a  Toycrafters  Fair  in 
which  thousands  of  Nashville  and 
Davidson  County  school  children  par¬ 
ticipate.  The  project  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  this  year  by  the  city  and  county 
school  superintendents  and  promises 
to  be  the  largest  one  in  the  history 
of  the  program. 

Toys  are  made  by  the  school  chil¬ 
dren.  These  are  to  be  entered  in  the 
Toycrafters  Fair,  which  will  be  held 
Dec.  11  and  12.  Prizes  consist  of 
scholarships  to  school  or  college. 

Coupons  are  run  in  the  Tennessean 
to  serve  as  entry  blanks  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  desiring  to  enroll  in  the  Toy- 
crafter  Fair.  The  child  must  agree 
to  make  the  toy  entirely  by  himself 
and  to  give  his  entry  to  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  for  a  present  to  some  worthy 
child.  In  this  way  the  project  serves 
a  double  purpose  of  enlisting  the  in¬ 
terest  of  thousands  of  school  children 
throughout  the  county  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  hundreds  of 
toys  for  unfortunate  children  in  the 
community. 

HONOR  TWO  nGHTERS 

Solemn  memorial  services  honoring 
two  Los  Angeles  Times  men  recently 
reported  killed  in  action  were  held  at 
noon  Dec.  2  in  the  Times  Auditorium. 
The  services  were  sponsored  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Gen.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  Post,  American  Legion,  which  is 
composed  of  Times  employes,  and 
were  attended  by  nearly  400.  The 
Times  men  reported  killed  in  action 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other  were 
Lieut.  Howard  B.  Stivers,  Jr.,  fighter 
plane  pilot  and  former  pressman  who 
was  shot  down  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  Sgt.  James  Menaul,  Jr.,  Flying 
Fortress  gunner  and  former  erigraving 
department  employee  who  was  killed 
in  the  raid  on  Schweinfurt,  Germany. 

HOMES  for"  employes 

The  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Post  has  purchased  the  large  residence 
at  41  Meeting  Street  to  be  used  to 
provide  homes  for  employes  from 
other  cities,  whose  services  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  housing  facilities 
here.  The  purchase  was  made  from 
the  heirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Maybank,  in¬ 
cluding  U.  S.  Senator  Burnet  R.  May- 
bank.  for  $17,000. 


'Sliopinug 

i  Records 

More  than  1,245  pro- 
igressive  retail  out- 
Jlets  are  making  a 
|pre-CHrIstmas  record. 
LMo'e  Customers  with 
Jrrore  rroney. 

n  * 

Total  Retail  Sales  as 
^a-  back  as  1939.  $22.- 
^374  000.  And  the  es- 
rl'^ated  cur-ent  sales 
increase  aoove  12%. 

!  * 

gD  "0'*.*'ac^*'’ushed  in- 
Ous^nes  show  employ- 
‘•"e^f  .  .  .  wages  .  .  . 
.also  ner  rentaging 
srea  n  1.  upward.  One 
•  o‘  Arre-ica  s  very 
^great  Ma-iccTs. 

I  ... 


BAYONNE  CAN  T  BE  SOLD  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 


On-the-spot 
reporting  by 
NEA's  ^ 
WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENTS! 


PETER  EDSON  .  . . 


L 


.  .  doesn’t  write  his  widely 
published  Washington  Column 
for  Washington.  He  writes  it 
for  Every  town,  USA — in  plain, 
everyday  language  garnished 
by  humor  and  sense — so  peo¬ 
ple  of  Everytown  may  know 
what  goes  on  in  their  nation’s 
capital.  And  because  Edson 
writes  his  column  for  Every¬ 
town,  all  Washington  reads  it^ 

*lii  tlir  Wiishiiivloii  Dally 

HOMEFRONT 

FORECAST 


Ann 
Steviek 

Her  informatively  informal 
column  brings  home  the  facts 
and  figures  behind  measures 
being  taken  on  essential  home- 
front  issues  .  .  .  read  and  rel¬ 
ished  daily  by  homemakers 
everywhere. 


NEWS-FEATURES 


James 
Thrasher 


His  zestful,  interpretive  fea¬ 
ture  stories  of  the  wartime 
capital  are  slugged  “front  page 
must”  in  newspaper  offices 
throughout  the  nation. 


is 

;her 


fea- 

rtime 

pagt 

)ffices 


Never  before  have  people  reached  out  so  eager¬ 
ly  for  infonnatioii. 


It’s  the  age-old  craving  for  news,  of  course . . . 
sharpened  by  the  war,  by  the  breathless  drama 
of  events  that  are  reshaping  the  world. 

And  it’s  the  intense  personal  interest  in  local 
happenings ...  in  what  people  are  doing  around 
the  corner  in  one’s  home  town. 


But  today  it’s  even  more.  It’s  the  daily  need 
for  the  practical  help  and  guidance  which  peo¬ 
ple  must  have  to  carry  on  their  homefront  tasks. 
It’s  the  demand  for  significant,  usable  facts 


which  people  need  to  understand  their  part  in 
winning  the  war  and  preparing  for  the  peace . . . 
facts  not  only  told  with  words,  but  made  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  with  maps  and  charts  and  pictures 
that  can  be  referred  to  again  and  again. 


Where  do  people  gc/  most  of  their  informa¬ 
tion  and  most  of  their  guidance  for  wartime 


living?  And  isn’t  that  the  place  where  you  can 
most  successfidly  inform  people  of  your  protl- 
ucts,  yourser\'ices,  your  wartime  activities,  your 


postwar  plans? 


This  advertisement,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  is  published  by  The  Nevr  York  Sun  in  the  interest  of  al!  ne^^spapers 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Opinion  Surveys  Aid 
Ixisurance  Compcmy 

^Elw  MooMcful  public  rriatioos  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Mutual  Life  Inauraaoe 
Co.  of  New  York  was  outlined  reoendty 
at  the  Fklladelphia  meeting  of  tiie 
Keyalone  Group  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Adveetiasni  Aaeociation  by  Clifford  B. 
Reevoa,  aariatant  to  the  preaident  of 
the  compapy,  who  said  that  every 
-soumiDy  oonoelved  program  of  public 
lelatkms  must  comprise  three  distinct 
parts. 

“Ike  first  part,”  he  said,  “is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  public’s  likes  and  dislikes; 
the  second  part  is  to  adjust  internal 
procedures  wherever  possible  to  meet 
the  public's  views;  and  the  third  part 
is  to  tell  this  story  of  improved  opera¬ 
tion  and  service  to  the  public  through 
advertising,  publicity  and  other  re¬ 
lated  activities.’’ 

Ike  periodic  public  opinion  surveys, 
which  demonstrated  among  other 
things  unsuspected  public  irritatitm  at 
many  generally  accepted  practices,  are 
ctuuluctod  by  the  company  covering 
the  general  public,  ^e  company’s 
ptdicyholders,  its  own  agents,  its  em¬ 
ployes  and  agents  of  other  companies. 
In  addition,  the  entire  organization 
was  contact  by  an  internal  survey 
whidi  covered  every  point  of  public 
contact. 

Once  the  material  was  gathered, 
changes  were  made  within  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and  following  their  comple¬ 
tion,  Mutual  Life  instituted  a  publicity 
program  on  a  national  basis  for  itself 
and  on  a  local  basis  for  its  agency 
offices  and  individual  underwriters. 
At  the  same  time  national  advertising 
and  insurance  trade  paper  advertis¬ 
ing  were  increased  and  a  service  was 
provided  for  local  use  including  ads 
for  individuals  to  run  over  their  own 


Poor  Richard  Club 
To  Honor  Gen.  Arnold 

General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  will  receive  the 
Poor  Richard  Club’s  famed  Gold 
Medal  of  Achievement  for  1943  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  club  on  Jan.  17,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Peter  L.  Schauble, 
president  of  the  club  and  public  re¬ 
lations  vice-president  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

Other  honored  guests  will  include 
the  presidents  of  five  of  the  country’s 
leading  airlines,  who  will  take  part  in 
the  “Salute  to  Air  Power”  program. 
They  are  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  who  received 
the  club’s  Gold  Medal  in  1937;  Juan 
Trippe,  of  Pan  American;  Jack  Frye, 
of  TWA;  A.  N.  Kemp,  of  American 
Airlines,  and  W,  A.  Patterson,  of 
United  Airlines. 

The  Philadelphia  advertising  men 
hold  their  annual  affair  each  year  on 
the  anniversary  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  birthday.  This  will  be  the  39th 
annual  dinner  and  the  11th  Gold 
Medal  award.  Last  year  the  award 
was  to  Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB 
Chairman. 

General  Arnold  is  being  honored 
for  his  accomplishments  and  “brilliant 
leadership”  of  the  U.S.  Air  Forces. 

■ 

SHORTAGE  HITS  MILL 

Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  Dec.  8 — A  news¬ 
print  machine  capable  of  producing 
21,000  tons  of  paper  annually,  will  be 
shut  down  in  the  Fort  Frances  mill  of 
the  Ontario-Minnesota  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  Limited,  Jan.  1.  Mill 
officials  said  a  shortage  of  pvilp- 
wood  supply  was  responsible.  A 
larger  machine,  with  a  yearly  output 
of  36,000  tons,  will  continue  opera¬ 
tion. 


House  Tables 
Gov't  Ad  Bfll 

continued  from  page  7 

indicated  by  the  cloamess  of  the  vote 
— a  ^itch  of  one  ballot  would  have 
aent  it  on  ita  way  to  the  floor  and  its 
final  legislative  test. 

However,  to  have  restored  die  full 
|3(ljOMlfiOg  and  otherwise  return  the 
firovisioas  of  the  original  Bankhead 
bill  would  have  aent  the  measure  into 
conferenoe  and  a  switch  of  three  votes 
on  the  Senate  side  could  have  defeated 
•4t. 

But  assuming  it  met  the  Congres- 
aional  test,  it  still  had  another  serious 
hurdle  to  pass.  Whether  President 
Roosevelt  would  approve  or  veto  re- 
snained  a  large  question  in  view  of 
Becretary  Morgenthau’s  vigorous  op- 
fwsition. 

Ike  Cabinet  member  made  public 
copies  of  a  letter  sent  to  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  asserting  that  the 
jdahiUzation  program  mig^t  be  re¬ 
tarded  rather  than  aided  by  the  legis¬ 
lation.  He  described  the  paid  adver¬ 
tising  program  as  “another  potential 
waste  of  government  funds  which,  in 
tny  opinion,  should  be  stopped  in  its 
tracks.*’ 

The  term  “subsidy”  was  generously 
sprinkled  throughout  the  letter,  as  for 
instance:  “We  are  now  amply  reach¬ 
ing  all  the  important  markets  that 
would  be  available  through  this  sub¬ 
sidy.  The  added  impact,  if  there  is 
any,  would  be’  of  doubtful  value.” 

Advertising  in  support  of  the  bond 
campaign  in  the  Third  War  Loan 
would  have  cost  $30,000,000,  said  Sec¬ 
retary  Morgenthau.  That  figure,  he 
conc^ed,  includes  radio  programs  and 
billboards,  items  not  covered  in  the 
Bankhead-Cannon  Bill. 

Terms  It  ’’Subsidy" 

The  Treasury  Secretary  took  issue 
with  the  statement  that  advertisers 
deduct  a  large  percentage  of  their 
advertising  costs  from  federally-taxed 
incomes.  “Advertising  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  War  Bonds  represents  conver¬ 
sion  of  publication  or  billboard  space, 
or  radio  time,  which  the  advertiser 
would  sise  otherwise  to  promote  his 
products  or  to  keep  his  trade  name 
alive.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  Treasury  is  paying  for  bond  ad¬ 
vertising  even  indirectly.” 

As  a  parting  shot,  Morgenthau 
wrote:  ’‘Judging  by  any  standards,  the 
money  involved  in  this  useless  and 
dangerous  subsidy  represents  non- 
essential  spending.” 

In  a  personal  appearance  before  the 
House  committee,  Ted  R.  Gamble, 
national  director  of  the  War  Finance 
Division  of  the  Treasury,  said  the 
present  advertising  campaign  is  reach¬ 
ing  into  every  community  in  the  U.  S. 
He  quoted  previously  announced  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  its  extensiveness. 

To  match  the  1943  contribution  in 
.sponsored  advertising,  using  all  media, 
would  require  an  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000,000,  he  said.  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble  told  the  committee  that  govern¬ 
ment-paid  advertising  was  urged  in 
World  War  I  and  rejected  by  then 
Secretary  William  G.  McAdoo. 

Mr.  Gamble  expressed  admiration 
for  the  Canadian  war  effort  but  as¬ 
serted  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
Inference  that  advertising  alone  did 
the  job  and,  he  added,  redemption  of 
Canadian  War  Savings  Certificates 
and  victory  loan  bond  resale  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in 
this  country. 

The  National  Editorial  Association 
and  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  have  relied  heavily  upon 
Canadian  experience  to  prove  the 
value  of  a  government-paid  campaign. 


Senator  Bankhead  was  disappointed 
but  ’kot  greatly  surprised.” 

*Tke  Republicans  fou^t  the  bill 
when  it  urns  before  the  Senate  and  I 
received  the  support  of  only  a  few  of 
them.  On  the  Rouse  side  I  expected 
the  Republican  imposition  would  con¬ 
tinue  and  I  understand  the  minority 
leader  (Rap.  Joseph  W.  Blartin 
Maw.)  was  active.  But  I  didn’t  expect 
that  the  majority  leader  (Rep.  John 
W.  McCormack  of  Mass.)  would  work 
against  it.  I  don’t  wish  to  accuse  any¬ 
one  or  attempt  to  determine  motives. 
It’s  a  fact,  however,  that  the  big  city 
papers  didn’t  want  the  bill.” 

The  Senator  said  he  intended  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “the  paHiamentary  situation” 
with  Rep.  Cannon  upon  the  latter’s 
return  to  Washington.  He  held  no 
hope,  however,  that  the  measure  might 
be  revived,  pointing  out  that  the  only 
method  by  which  it  could  be  recon¬ 
sidered  by  the  House  Committee  would 
be  on  the  motion  of  a  member  of  the 
prevailing  side.  Such  a  motion,  he 
said,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  prospect. 
Equally  unlikely,  he  reasoned,  was  the 
prospect  that  218  House  members 
might  sign  a  petition. 

Might  Revived 

The  legislation  still  is  within  reach 
of  the  House  but  the  conditions  under 
which  it  could  be  brought  to  the  floor 
are  such  as  preclude  action  in  this  in¬ 


stance,  it  is  beUeved.  Whm  a  conunit- 
tee  has  had  a  bill  Ixdare  it  tor  thirty 
calendar  days  and  has  failed  to  re¬ 
port  it  lor  action,  a  motfam  may  be 
filed  by  any  member  of  die  House 
having  for  its  purpoae  die  ousting  of 
the  committee  frem  jurisdiction  and 
bringing  the  measure  before  the  House 
membershb;)  for  action. 

Ikat  motion  is  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Thereafter,  if 
218  members  of  the  House  subscribe 
it,  the  motion  becomes  operative,  the 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  and  is  c^en- 
dared  for  action  seven  days  there¬ 
after. 

Use  of  that  legislative  machinery 
would  be  futile  except  where  a  popu¬ 
lar  issue  is  being  pigeonholed  by  a 
committee  which  happens  to  have  a 
membershqi  politicaUy  opposed  to  the 
issue.  Su^  an  instance  was  the 
liberalization  and  repeal  of  the  “dry” 
laws,  when  Southern  prohibitionist 
committee  members  “sat  on”  the  re¬ 
pealers.  The  necessary  218  signatures 
were  promptly  procured. 

In  view  of  the  narrow  margin  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Senate  and  the  defeat  in 
the  House  Committee  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  paid  advertising  bill  could 
be  catalogued  as  one  backed  by  suf¬ 
ficient  demand  to  suggest  that  fifty 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  House 
membership  would  insist  upon  taking 
it  from  committee. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

No  ^^Duration  Market”  This! 


When  war  came, '  Worcester's 
great  machine  tool  industries 
were  found  ready  for  quick 
adaption  to  the  needs  of  war. 
When  peace  comes,  they  can 
change  back  just  as  quickly.  In 
war  or  peace,  Worcester  makes 
hundreds  of  products  for  which 
world  markets  are  waiting; 
Worcester  factories  are  busy, 
and  Worcester's  buying  power 
is  high. 


POPULATION:  City  Zone  235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones  440,770.  The  Telegram-Gazette  gives  blanket  cover¬ 
age  in  this  solidly  prosperous  area  —  yesterday,  NOW  and 
tomorrow  one  of  the  great  MUST  markets  of  New  England. 


T4TELEGRAN  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  f:  Booth  P<Aj^shefi- 
PAUL  BLOCK  W  ASSOCIATES,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

OW\ERS  <»|r  RADIO  STATION  WTAC 
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XHIS  ONE... 

\ 

\ 

Ask  most  food  advertisers  what’s  cooking  in  Chicago  and  they’ll  tell  you,  "Mary 
Martensen!”  (Mrs.  Martensen,  by  way  of  explanation,  heads  up  the  Chicago 
Herald -American’s  Home  Economics  Department.) 

Mary  Martensen’s  feminine  following  in  the  Chicago  area  could  be  measured 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1942  by  the  fact  that  she  received  23,696  letters,  1 1,931 
phone  calls  and  552  visitors  in  her  experimental  kitchens. 

Realizing  that  women  today  are  engrossed  in  war  activities,  we’d  have  been 
well  satisfied *had  Mary  Martensen’s  mail  and  phone  response  no  more  than  held 
its  own.  Here  is  what  actually  happened : 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1943,  Mary  Martensen  received  4,110  more  letters, 
1,252  more  phone  calls,  498  more  visitors. 

This  evidence  that  Herald -American  readers  are  even  more  responsive  to  what 
appears  in  its  pages  when  they  are  busier  than  ever  may  have  sneaked  up  on  us, 
but  we’re  nonetheless  delighted  and  impressed.  While  we  don’t  expect  advertis¬ 
ers  to  share  our  delight,  we  do  believe  they,  t(X),  should  be  impressed. 

CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 

Evening  and  Sunday 


SOerald-S^erican 

means 

IHlome  <Sicceptance 

Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Newark,  N.  J.,  Labor  Draft 
Plan  Now  Undergoing  Test 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 


THE  Newark,  N.  J.,  area  employment 

stabilization  plan,  which  became 
effective  at  midnight,  Nov.  27,  exer¬ 
cises  a  complete  control,  through  re¬ 
ferrals  and  restrictions,  of  all  full  time 
employment  in  both  the  essential^  and 
less  essential  occupations.  It  is  a 
veritable  labor  draft,  described  in  the 
stabilization  program  as  a  Manpower 
Budget  Plan,  adopted  pursuant  to 
options  permitted  under  section  907.5 
(a)  of  the  War  Manpower  Regulation 

No.  7  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  9,  page  36). 

Institution  of  this  hiring-budget 
plan  as  a  part  of  a  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram  marks  the  initial  instance 
wherein  such  hiring  controls  h^e 
t>een  established  in  any  but  an  offi¬ 
cially  designated  acute  labor  shortage 
area  It  is  viewed  by  informed  sources 
as  a  “trial  balloon"  for  the  creation 
and  establishment  of  a  national  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  control,  through  referrals, 
of  all  manpower. 

Trial  Paried  of  60  Days 

Although  indirect  requests  for  ad¬ 
ditional  restrictions  regarding  em¬ 
ployer  advertisements,  in  conjunction 
with  stabilization  plans,  are  contrary 
to  Section  8100  of  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  Manual,  the  plan  was 
adopted,  amended  and  incepted  with¬ 
out  the  necessary  clearance  by  the 
Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  (E.  4  P.,  Oct. 
30,  page  38).  ^  w 

Acting  Area  Director  George  M. 
Schmeltzer  stated  that  the  plan  will 
be  tried  for  a  60-day  period  in  an 
effort  to  bring  labor  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  in  closer  balance,  before  evok¬ 
ing  more  drastic  controls. 

The  plan  was  adopted  and  aw>roved 
by  the  Area  Director  of  the  WMC  in 
consultation  with  the  local  Manage¬ 
ment-Labor  Committee.  The  plan  in¬ 
cluded  the  establishment  of  an  Area 
Manpower  Priority  Committee  for  the 
“purpose  of  making  certain  that  the 
most  vital  war  plants  and  services  in 
the  Newark  War  Manpower  Coimnis- 
sion  Area  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor,  and  of  so  allocating  labor  that 
all  workers  will  most  effectively  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  allocation  of  workers 
shall  be  made  only  through  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  except  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided.” 

Thro*  Eaiployar  ClatMS 

Schmeltzer  stated  that  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  the  plan  effective, 
employers  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes: 

1 —  Army,  Navy  and  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  contractors  engaged  solely  in 
production  of  materials  whose  use  is 
most  urgent  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  whose  production  schedules 
lequire  additional  labor. 

2 —  Eknployers  whose  activities  are 
included  on  the  WMC  list  of  essential 
activities  or  have  been  designated 
“locally  needed”  by  the  WMC,  who 
may  maintain  employment  at  an  es¬ 
tablished  level  through  the  hiring  of 
workers  for  replacements  as  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Manpower  Priority 
Committee. 

3 —  Elmployers  who  may  not  hire 
workers,  except  as  permitted  in  an 
emergency,  and  from  whom  workers 
will  be  drawn  by  issuance  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  availability  and  by  direct 
recruitment  by  the  WMC. 

All  hiring  by  Class  1  and  2  em¬ 
ployers  must  be  cleared  by  the  USES. 
Class  1  employers  are  permitted  to 
L 


make  normal  hirings  up  to  levels  set 
in  accordance  with  anticipated  mili¬ 
tary  service  losses  and  losses  through 
uncontrollable  turnover.  Tentative 
hiring  lists  have  been  established  and 
employers  have  been  notified  of  their 
hiring  limits.  Direct  hiring  is  per¬ 
mitted,  provided  that  such  hiring  is 
approved  by  the  USES  based  on  labor 
or  manpower  priority  ratings.  Direct 

hiring  privileges  may  or  may  not  be 
continued  after  the  60-day  period,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  extent  of  the  suc- 

cess  of  the  program  in  narrowing  the 
gap  between  labor  demand  and  supply. 

The  criteria  on  which  these  priori¬ 
ties  are  based,  as  stated  in  the  plan, 
are: 

1 — Relative  urgency  of  end  use  of 

product  as  certified  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  2— Evidence  of  pro¬ 
duction  lags  caused  by  manpower 
problems,  or  evidence  of  justified  ex- 
p>ansion  in  employment  as  a  result  of 
additional  contracts  certified  to  by  the 
appropriate  procurement  officer.  3 — 
In  according  priority  of  referral  to  an 
establishment,  the  Priority  Committee 
shall,  in  addition  to  1  and  2  above, 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
employer  has  conformed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (a)  adequate  training  pro¬ 
gram,  (b)  proper  orientation  pro¬ 
cedure,  (c)  proper  utilization  of  skills 
through  job  analysis,  transfer,  up¬ 
grading,  and  effective  job  methods, 
(d)  elimination  of  in-plant  causes  for 
turnover,  absenteeism,  and  labor 
hoarding,  (e)  establishment  of  a 
Management-Labor  Production  Drive 
Committee,  (f)  hiring  specifications 
are  related  to  available  labor  supply, 
(g)  submission  of  job  openings  to  the 
USES  clearly  indicating  minimum 
needs,  (h)  conformity  with  the  WMC 
minimum  wartime  work  week  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  area,  (i)  submission  of 
acceptable  replacement  schedule  for 
Selective  Service  withdrawals,  (j) 
working  conditions  not  below  the 
standard  set  by  State  and/or  Federal 
law,  (k)  1 — establishment  of  wages 
not  below  the  fifty  cents  per  hour 
breaking  point  between  standard  and 
sub-standard  set  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  for  Region  II  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  or  such  other  breaking  point 
as  may  be  subsequently  set,  2 — estab¬ 
lishment  of  wages  and  salaries  not 
below  such  sound  and  tested  rates  as 
are  or  may  be  established  ior  this  area 
by  the  War  Labor  Board,  Region  II, 
or  evidence  of  application  for  wage 
adjustments  in  accordance  with  such 
sound  and  tested  rates  or  rate  ranges, 
(1)  satisfactory  compliance  with  all 
other  requirements  and  policies  of  the 
WMC  area  stabilization  plan,  (m) 
replacement  of  males  with  female 
labor  on  all  possible  jobs. 

No  Vlelofioa  Peaolty 

Class  3  employers,  which  includes 
all  less  essential  industries,  business 
organizations,  retail  merchants,  etc., 
are  vitally  affected  by  the  stabilization 
plan.  This  class  is  limited  to  hire  only 
part-time  workers.  And  their  present 
personnel  is  subject  to  a  “draft”  to 
essential  industries,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Priority  Committee  such  man¬ 
power  is  required,  as  described  by 
“issuance  of  certificates  of  availability” 
and  “direct  recruitment  by  the 
WMC.” 

Restrictions  upon  this  particular 
class,  prohibiting  the  hiring  of  full¬ 
time  employes,  prohibits  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  such  personnel  or  manpower  | 


and,  in  turn,  restricts  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  conjunction 
with  the  stabilization  program. 

The  plan,  itself,  contains  no  mention 
of  penalties  for  violation. 

Further  evidence  of  the  complete 
control  of  manpower,  through  this 
plan,  is  contained  in  the  “Provision 
for  Utilization  Surveys.”  This  section 
states,  “If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Priori¬ 
ties  Committee,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
the  utilization  of  workers  by  an  em¬ 
ployer,  the  Area  Director  may  request 
the  Conununity  Manpower  Utilization 
Sub-Committee  to  furnish  qualified 
personnel  to  make  such  study,  or  may 

assign  thereto  WMC  utilization  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  such  employer  shall  co¬ 
operate  with  the  personnel  assigned 
to  make  such  study.  Refusal  by  an 
employer  to  allow  a  utilization  study 
when  requested  by  the  Priorities 

Committee  will  be  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  exclusion  from  the 
manpower  priorities  list.” 

Complete  control  of  manpower,  un¬ 
der  this  program,  excludes  only  new 
agricultural  employes;  part  -  time 
workers;  an  employe  in  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  U.  S.,  except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii;  a  domestic  em¬ 
ploye;  school  teachers  and  minors. 

Hew  Papers  Can  Aid 

Although  the  plan  became  effective 

on  Nov.  27,  representatives  of  the 
WMC  delayed  until  Dec.  3  in  calling 
a  meeting  with  CAMs  of  the  Newark 
area  newspapers,  at  which  time  their 
cooperation  was  solicited  via  a  six- 
point  program. 

Harry  H.  Kroh,  Informational  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  WMC,  explained  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  included  the  following 
requests  for  cooperation: 

1 — Newspapers  in  order  to  aid. the 


Important  industrial  plants  in  the  Pontiac  area  pro¬ 
ducing  a  billion  dollars  in  war  work  will  pay  out 
over  $60,000,000  in  high  hourly  wages  this  year. 


Payrolls  the  first  11  months  of  1943  are  running 
nearly  20%  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Get  concentrated  Daily  Press  coverage  in  this  high 
income  market  that  one  of  these  days  will  swing  into 
production  of  automobiles,  trucks,  busses,  parts  and 
accessories  on  a  scale  never  reached  before!  Estab¬ 
lish  your  product  NOW  for  present  and  peacetime 
sales! 

Only  Daily  Newspaperl  Over  38,000  Net  PaidI 

POnTinC  Daily  PRESS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

T  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Doily  Newspaper 

AAA.  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A 


WMC  in  its  efforts  to  end  disruptive 
hiring  practices,  are  urged  to  display 
at  the  top  of  each  page  containing 
Help  Wanted  advertising  an  explana¬ 
tory  statement  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  wording: 

“WMC  Ruling — No  employer  in  the 
Newark  WMC  Area  may  hire  any 
full-time  worker,  18  years  of  age  or 
older,  except  by  arrangement  with  or 
through  the  USES.  Employers  so 
authorized  to  hire  may  employ  no 
worker  presently  or  last  employed  in 
an  essential  or  locally  needed  activity 
without  a  statement  of  availability. 
The  hiring  of  workers  possessing  crit¬ 
ical  skills  requires  USES  approval  in 
every  instance.  Hiring  of  part-time 
workers,  minors  and  domestics  is  not 
restricted  by  the  WMC.” 

2 —  Newspapers  are  asked  to  require 
all  classified  and  classified-display 

advertisers  to  include  in  their  Help 
Wanted  advertisement  the  following 

standard  wording: 

“Persons  employed  in  war  work  or 
locally  needed  activities  not  consid¬ 
ered  without  statement  of  availability.” 

3 —  (a)  Newspapers  will  accept  no 
“blind”  advertisements  from  advertis¬ 
ers  outside  the  WMC  area  in  which 
the  newspapers  are  published  unless 
the  advertisement  is  approved  by  the 
USES  in  the  area  of  proposed  publica¬ 
tion. 

(b)  No  “blind”  advertisements  will 
be  published  for  advertisers  within 
any  WMC  area  except  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  advertiser  that  their 
identities  will  be  disclosed  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  the  WMC  or  USES. 

(c)  Publication  of  “blind”  adver¬ 
tisements  which  include  reference  to 
the  use  of  facilities  of  the  USES  by  the 
employer  will  not  be  restricted. 

(Continued  on 
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buy  because  they  WANT  TO ! 
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Our  Constitution  affirmed  it;  the  13lh 
Amendment  mode  it  even  clearer,  and  the 
Four  Freedoms  assure  it,  forevermore!— 


in  America 

no  one  “has  to  ”, . , 


Beyond  complying  with  the  laws  of  the 

land,  no  American  HAS  TO  do  anything  he 
doesn’t  WANT  TO  do. 

For  instance:  no  New  Yorker  HAS  TO 

buy  a  newspaper.  Yfet,  in  this  teeming  area, 
almost  3  54 -million  morning,  1 54 -million  eve~ 

nxng  and  8-million  Sunday  newspapers  are 
bought  voluntarily,  at  newsstands. 

Public  acceptance  has  brought  the  Mirror 
the  city’s  second  largest  net  paid  sale,  both 
daily  {more  than  770, 000  copus)  and  Sunday 
{almost  I,700fi00  copies).  And  this  means 
the  Mirror  effectively  cross-sections  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  market:  New  Y>rk. 

WfiRROR  readers  get  a  fast  summary  of  alt 
the  news,  with  lead  stories  covering  the  hap¬ 
penings  that  most  people  want  detailed. 
Beyond  the  coverage  secured  by  its  own 
Class  A  reportorial  and  photographic  staffs, 
the  entire  output  of  every  important  news 
service,  every  important  photo  source  and 
every  major  feature  service  is  sifted  daily 


The  mirror  is  never  offered  “in  combi¬ 
nation,”  or  as  part  of  any  free  offer;  no  con¬ 
tests  or  other  expedients  induce  people  to 
buy.  As  the  ABC  Statement  for  any  period 

shows,  few  copies  of  the  Mirror  are  sold  by 

mail,  and  few  are  home-delivered. 

Almost  a  fourth  of  New  York's  morning 
newspapers  and  a  fifth  of  the  city's  Sunday 
.newspapers  are  newsstand -bought  Mirrors! 
Ponder  that.  And  ponder  the  editorial  and 
advertising  influence  innate  in  the  Mirror 


the  MIRROR .  .  newyorJe 


Amber  of  associated  press  •  united  press  •  international  news  service  •  AP,  INP  &  STAFF  PHOTOS  •  MEDIA  RECORDS 
DVERTISING  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA  •  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  •  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION. 
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Domestic  News 
Clearance  Ills 
Laid  to  pro's 


Pope.  Price  Aide.  Soys 
Rarely  Is  Trouble 
Caused  by  Newspapers 


president.  J.  C.  Denious,  publisher 
of  the  Dodge  City  Globe,  was  reelect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Kansas  members. 
Charles  P.  Nutter,  A.P.  division  news 
editor,  was  elected  secretary  of  both 
groups. 

AlMut  8  editors  and  publishers  at¬ 
tended  the  1-day  meeting. 


When  newspapers  have  trouble 
clearing  domestic  news  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  other  stories  concerned 
with  the  war  effort,  it  usually  is  the 
fault  of  officers  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  censorship  code. 

That  was  the  expressed  opinion  of 
James  S.  Pope,  managing  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  now 
serving  as  assistant  to  Byron  Price, 
Director  of  Censorship,  at  a  meeting 
Nov.  29  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  As¬ 
sociated  Press  editors  at  the  Muehle- 
bach  Hotel,  Kansas  City.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  usually  can  be  ironed  out 
quickly,  he  said. 

Editor  Sheald  Ask  Rooseai 

Stating  that  newspapers  have  held 
rigidly  to  voluntary  censorship.  Pope 
told  ffie  newspapermen  that  requests 
not  to  publish  so-called  “military  in¬ 
formation”  should  be  backed  up  by 
good  reason  and  not  the  personal 
desires  of  the  officers  in  charge. 

The  editor  always  is  justified  in  re¬ 
questing  specific  reasons  why  a  story 
^ould  not  be  used.  Pope  said. 

“No  newspaperman  would  publish 
information  which  would  give  aid  to 
the  enemy  and  endanger  our  own 
troops,”  he  added.  “In  the  two  years 
the  voluntary  censorship  code  has 
been  in  effect  not  one  case  of  inten¬ 
tional  violation  has  occurred.  We  now 
are  drawing  a  new  code  which  should 
be  ready  soon. 

“The  office  of  censorship  concerns 
itself  with  these  two  general  prin¬ 
ciples:  Is  the  information  of  value 
to  the  enemy  or  would  it  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  men  in  service?” 

The  public  relations  offices  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  he  explained,  have 
their  own  regulations  regarding  re¬ 
stricted  information,  secret  weapons, 
internal  security  and  the  like  and 
such  information  must  be  passed  by 
appropriate  authority  within  the 
Anny  or  Navy. 

Cites  OC  Policy 

“Our  office,”  he  said,  “is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  Army  or  Navy  policy, 
with  the  effect  a  newspaper  story 
might  have  upon  morale  or  with  its 
propaganda  v^ue.  We  would  pass  a 
story  involving  such  matters.  If  the 
Army  or  Navy  objected,  use  of  the 
story,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
would  be  up  to  the  editor. 

“Certain  news,  formerly  restricted, 
now  is  officially  approved.  These  re- 
trictions  have  been  removed  because 
they  are  no  longer  necessary,  and  I 
assure  you  that  we  are  working  to 
remove  as  many  others  as  possible.” 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  commended 
Mr.  Pope  and  the  work  done  by  the 
censorship  office. 

A  resolution  cmnmending  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  war  correspondents 
was  adopted  by  the  group.  * 

A  resolution  of  thanks  for  his  work 
while  he  was  editor  of  the  south¬ 
western  division  of  the  AP  in  Kansas 
City  was  voted  to  Paul  R.  Mickelson. 
Mickelson  recently  became  assistant 
to  Alan  J.  Gould,  in  charges  of  the 
A.P.  news  report  in  New  York. 

W.  J.  Sewall,  publisher  of  the  Car¬ 
thage  (Mo.)  Evening  Press,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Missouri  edi¬ 
tors,  and  Fred  Naeter,  co-publisher  of 
the  Southeast  Missourian  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  was  reelected  vice¬ 


World-Herold 
Gives  Fund  for 
Omaha  Hospital 

Doily  Stockholders  Contrib¬ 
ute  $115,000  for  First  50-Bed 
Unit . . .  Doorly  Sparks  Drive 


A  children’s  hospital,  long  needed 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  be  started  by 
funds  contributed  by  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  and  some  of  its  stock¬ 
holders,  according  to  an  annoxmce- 
ment  Dec.  1  by  Henry  Doorly,  its  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Of  the  $200,000  required  for  the 
first  50-bed  unit  the  newspaper  gave 
$100,000  and  stockholders,  $15,000. 

Mr.  Ben  H.  Cowdry,  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  stockholders,  was  named 
head  of  the  independent  board  of 
stockholders.  Though  the  contribu¬ 
tors  attached  no  conditions  to  their 
gift,  they  requested  that  40%  of  the 
beds  be  maintained  for  children  of 
parents  too  poor  to  pay,  and  that  the 
hospital  be  kept  under  private  man¬ 
agement,  remain  undenominational 
and  open  to  the  general  public, 
with  its  medical  staff  picked  impar¬ 
tially  from  the  city’s  available  doctors. 

The  need  for  the  hospital  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  polio  epidemic  last 
summer  and  sparked  by  Mr.  Doorly, 
who  was  one  of  the  contributing 
stockholders. 


Press — the 
Watchdog  of  Peace 

continued  from  page  11 


OTTO  C.  PRESSPRICH 
Editor,  Sagizuxw  (^fich.)  News 


of  aggressors  will  be  comparatively 
simple  if  the  presently  Unit^  Nations 
continue  imited  in  purpose  and  deed. 
A  new  League  of  Nations  obviously 
is  needed  for  such  implementation. 

Peace  again  will  find  the  world’s 
nations  standing  in  two  general 
groups — the  Haves  and  the  Have- 
nots.  The  Haves  will  be  more  or  less 
content  to  freeze  their  positions  as 
set  forth  in  the  peace  treaties.  But 
the  Have-nots — hostile  or  friendly — 
will  not  be  content  with  the  status 
quo  of  boundaries,  trade  relationships 
or  other  limitations  on  national  aspira¬ 
tion. 

Only  if  the  Have-nots  subse¬ 
quently  are  granted  rewards  for  good 
conduct  can  we  expect  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  another  Hitler.  But  such  re¬ 
wards  almost  invariably  will  have  to 
be  granted  at  the  expense  of  the 
Haves.  .  .  .  Many  such  difficult  deci¬ 
sions  lie  ahead.  Only  if  they  can  be 
attained  in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule  can  the  world  hope  to  enjoy  per¬ 
petual  peace. 

As  for  point  2,  my  thinking  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  conviction  that  the 
strength  of  the  American  press  is 
rooted  in  its  individualism.  Seldom 
do  we  all  think  alike  on  any  subject. 
So  how  could  anyone  express  the 
views  of  the  American  press  at  the 
peace  table? 

Perhaps  the  new  peace  treaties 
should  include  provision  for  universal 
access  to  news  at  its  source,  an  end 
to  government  monopolies,  peacetime 
censorship  and  provocative  propa¬ 
ganda  by  press  and  radio.  I’m  not 
sure. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  mind  will 
be  led  by  the  heart  in  most  cases  and 
that  if  Marshal  Stalin  does  not  want 
the  Russian  press  to  be  free  it  won’t 
be  free  despite  any  peace  treaty 
agreement.  .  .  .  The  press  of  America 


ANG  PICKS  COLANGELO 

Joseph  Colangelo,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  publication  desk  man, 
has  been  made  an  international  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  staff,  to  work  out  of 
headquarters,  where  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  wire  service  work. 


is  in  a  rather  poor  position  to  preach. 
We  should  first  regain  the  ground  we 
ourselves  have  lost  in  recent  yean 
and  establish  freedom  of  the  press 
firmly  in  America  before  urging  othen 
to  follow  our  example. 

We  face  an  early  challenge  in  this 
broad  field.  Will  the  coming  peace 
conferences  be  open  to  the  American 
press? 

Oiir  national  delegates  to  there 
conferences  can  guarantee  us  imlim- 
ited  access.  What  are  we  doing  now 
to  insure  that  when  the  peace  confer¬ 
ences  open  the  American  press  will 
be  able  to  keep  our  people  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  all  decisions  and  impending 
decisions? 


Newark  Labor 
Draft  Plan 

continued  from  page  20 


4 —  Newspapers  will  accept  no  Help 
Wanted  advertisements  containing 
mention  of  wage  rates  or  possible 
earnings. 

5 —  ^Newspapers  will  require  em¬ 
ployers  advertising  for  employes  pos¬ 
sessing  skills  which  appear  on  the 
WMC  list  of  critical  occupations  to 
include  the  following  wording  in  their 
advertisements:  “USES  Must  Cleu 
Critical  Hires.” 

6 —  Newspapers  published  in  any 
established  area  of  the  WMC  will 
publish  Help  Wanted  advertisements 
of  employers  outside  the  established 
area  only  when  the  advertisement 
contains  the  following  wording;  “Per¬ 
sons  now  employed  or  residing  wHhin 
the  boundaries  of  the  (Newark  or 
Trenton  or  Somerville,  etc.)  Area  of 
the  WMC  will  not  be  considered.” 


When  PLOWS  replace  TANKS 

all  over  the 

1^^  IL  «  WORLD 


in  the  national  interest,  to  secure 
from  abroad  the  fullest,  freest  report 
possible.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
maintain  abroad  a  corps  of  honest, 
ahle  competing  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents,  who  if  they  carmot  always  tell 
all,  will  at  least  refuse  to  give  false 
impressions.  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later, 
even  pertinent  facts  that  have  been 
temporarily  suppressed  will  be  made 
public,  for  no  one  can  stop  the  cor¬ 
respondents  from  coming  home,  and 
no  one  can  stop  them  from  talking 
and  writing  after  they  get  here. 


— 

of  the 

RICHEST  % 

SALES  PRODVC- 
IlSG  MARKETS 
in  the  Middle  West 


You'll 

Find 


103,526 


(IMO  U.  S.  CtntM) 
POTENTIAL  BUYERS 
live  in  this  HOME  of 
JOHN  DEERE 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


MINNEAPOLIS- 

MOLINE 


RECURRENCE  of  worid  war  is  cer¬ 
tain  unless  an  organized  family  of 
nations  can  and  will  repress  aggressors 
and  reward  good  conduct.  The  press 
of  America  possesses  a  powerful 
weapon— the  printed-  truth.  And  has 
become  expert  in  its  use.  The  press 
of  America  probably  would  be  well 
advised  to  wield  this  weapon  in  the 
cause  of  international  fair  play,  and 
avoid  direct  personal  participation,  in 
which  it  has  not  had  expert  training. 
Implementation  of  .  .  .  repression 


War’s  end  will  find  our  farm  machinery  and 
other  manufacturers  aggressively  producing  for 
world-wide  markets.  'Iliere  will  be  Joba  aplcaV 
for  our  skilled  workers — for  over  90%  of  o« 
production  facilities  existed  BEFORE  t^  w» 
and  are  now  getting  set  for  post-war  ACTIOIL 
Foresight  stamps  Rock  Island-Moline  as  a  pre 
ferred  market  for  TODAY’S  cnltlvation  st 
TOMORROW’S  needed  SALES. 


J.  I.  CASE 
snd  MANY  OTHERS 

National  RaprsMntatlvst 
THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


One  Space  Order 

"ARGUS-DISPATCH" 

Biankets  this  tdark* 
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IF 


The  War  Were  Over  And 
We  Had  Plenty  of  Paper 

WE’D  WANT  TO  TELL  YOU 

AND  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  THESE 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT  LOUISVILLE: 


1.  Our  county  ranks  f)th  in  the  entire 
F.  S.  in  dollar  increase  of  })er  capita 
effective  buying  income,  194.‘3  over 
1942. 

2.  Our  county  is  18th  in  the  entire  U.  S. 
in  jjercentage  gain  of  retail  sales, 
17.5%,  1943  over  1942. 

3.  Our  1943  payrolls  and  value  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  are  more  than  double 
those  of  1939. 


4.  The  j>opulation  of  the  Louisville  met- 
rojK)litan  area  (  Jefferson,  Clark  and 
Floyd  counties)  has  swollen  from 
451,350  in  1940  to  513,166  in  1943, 
a  gain  of  61,816*  or  13.7%. 

5.  Effective  buying  income  for  1943  in 
Louisville  is  more  than  double  that 
of  1938. 

6.  Retail  sales  for  1943  in  Louisville  are 
more  than  double  those  of  1938. 


But  Since  the  War  Isn’t  Over  Yet  and  We  Lack  Having 
Plenty  of  Paper  By  a  Wide  Margin,  Just  Put  This  Big 
News  In  Your  “BEST  MARKETS”  File,  and  We’ll 
Remind  You  Of  It  Again  As  Soon  As  V*Day  Arrives! 


<ir0ttrier'j^0nrnal 

The  Louisville  Times 

“Ask  Us  Or  The  Branham  Man** 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Press  Seen  Challenged 
As  Never  In  History 

But  Writer  Believes  U.  S.  Newspapermen 
Will  Meet  It  and.  Abjuring  Regimentation, 
Will  Help  to  Create  a  Better  America 
By  ELMER  T.  PETERSON 


THE  greatest  call  to  service  on  the 

part  of  newspapeimen  and  writers 
in  general,  in  this  dubious  hour,  is 
that  of  consistent,  clear  -  thinking 
leadership,  and  if  we  truly  believe  in 
a  going  democracy,  we  cannot  assume 
that  such  leadership  is  the  prerogative 
of  a  few  politically  e'ected  or  appoint¬ 
ed  spokesmen. 

If  we  truly  believe  in  democracy, 
we  must  assume  that  leadership  arises 
spontaneously  from  the  dynamic  of 
deliberately  pondering  masses.  It 
possesses  an  impulse  radiating  every¬ 
where,  like  the  innumerable  forms  of 
freedom,  for  leadership  and  freedom 
are  inseparable  in  this  enlightened 
day.  No  true  oir  enduring  leadership 
comes  from  the  stifling  torture  cham¬ 
bers  of  Goebbels  or  Himmler,  nor 
from  any  exponent  of  autocratic  or 
aristocratic  limitation,  however  be¬ 
nevolent  a  despotism  may  be. 

Challeages  Foe*  Newsmen 

A  vast  variety  of  elements  enter 
into  the  forms  of  challenge  that  now 
confront  the  American  newspaperman. 

If  our  political  leaders  seem  to  falter 
or  engage  in  windy  platitudes  or  so¬ 
phistry  or  outright  lies,  the  news¬ 
paperman  will  not  be  dismayed,  for 
he  will  remember  that  leadership  for 
freedom  comes  from  all  directions  and 
may  be  fused  into  a  common  purpose, 
regardless  of  who  is  doing  the  talk¬ 
ing  this  year  or  ten  years  henoe. 
Politicians  come  and  go;  the  people 
and  their  press  go  on. 

He  will  clear  the  air  of  its  sophistry. 
He  will  strive  toward  simple,  honest 
definitions.  He  will  repeat  those  defi¬ 
nitions,  by  innumerable  concentric 
implications  and  connotations,  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  without 
yielding  to  demagogs,  until  he  has  es¬ 
tablished  authentic  spokesmanship. 
He  will  stoutly  refuse  to  be  a  label- 
worshiper,  or  to  use  mere  labels  and 
howling-words  to  make  a  point. 

He  will  refuse  to  be  frightened  by 
temporary  setbacks  but  will  keep  his 
eye  fixed  on  things  50  years  ahead. 
He  will  take  time  and  trouble  for 
deep  study,  and  abhor  superficial 
judgments  in  such  a  critical  hour. 

He  will  recognize  the  fact  that  Lin 
Yutang  utters  in  his  book,  “Between 
Tears  and  Laughter”:  “Every  war  is 
a  discovery  of  the  people.  .  .  .  There 
are  certain  qualities  that  have  nothing' 
to  do  with  the  workings  in  the  dark 
chambers  of  high  politics  or  with  the 
degenerate  sophisticated  circles." 

Knowing  this,  he  will  never  cease 
to  urge  a  genuine  peace  of  the  peoples, 
procreated  by  friendly  mutual  educa¬ 
tion  on  a  thousand  fronts  that  lie  out¬ 
side  the  realm  of  documents,  leagues, 
federations  or  any  of  the  other  dicker- 
ing-material  of  diplomats,  however 
well-intentioned  these  may  be. 

Hold  Coaititutional  Freedoms 

He  will  know  that  peace  will  not 
endure  unless  it  be  built  from  the 
ground  up,  on  the  conscience  and 
character  of  constituent  peoples,  who 
are  profoundly  influenced  by  an 
honest,  fearless  and  statesmanlike 
press.  He  knows  this  because  he  saw 
Hitler  start  the  war  actually  in  1933, 
the  burning  of  the  books,  the  rape 


of  the  press  and  the  mis-education  of 
the  German  people  being  the  real  im¬ 
plementation  of  his  war.  He  knows 
that  until  this  process  is  reversed  by 
unofficial  mutual  understandings  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  there  will 
be  more  wars. 

He  will  give  every  ounce  of  his 
energy  to  the  winning  of  the  war  as 
the  prerequisite  of  a  lasting  peace, 
and  he  will  not  quibble  with  our  allies 
while  their  heads  are  bloody,  for  he 
is  realistic  and  he  knows  the  job 
that  must  be  done. 

While  doing  this  prerequisite  job,  he 
will  courageously  refuse  to  surrender 
our  four  fundamental  freedoms  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Constitution,  the  “of 
freedom,  if  you  please,  upon  which  all 
of  the  “from”  freedoms  depend. 

In  all  American  wars  there  has  been 
much  talk  of  freedom.  National  in¬ 
dependence  came  first,  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  freedom 
to  grow,  freedom  for  black  slaves  and 
freedom  for  oppressed  neighbors.  In 
1918  there  was  a  crusade  for  freedom 
for  all  the  world,  but  the  problem  was 
not  resolved,  and  now — amazingly, 
for  this  presumed  age  of  advancement 
— we  find  ourselves  desperately  mus¬ 
tering  our  entire  manpower  that  we 
ourselves  may  not  become  as  bitterly 
enslaved  as  the  conquered  races  under 
ancient  Assyria. 

Now  there  is  talk  of  four  freedoms — 
which  seem  by  very  multiplicity  to  be 
oddly  limited. 

When  we  calmly  analyze  the  propo¬ 
sition,  we  are  bound  to  return  to  a 
central  point  from  which  radiate  not 
four  but  a  hundred  legitimate  free¬ 
doms,  all  of  which  have  been  gradual¬ 
ly  built  into  the  very  bone  of  our 
national  character.  In  fact  the  free¬ 
doms  cannot  be  limited  by  any  arbi¬ 
trary  enumeration,  for  even  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  springs  up  in  vast  multi¬ 
plicity — from  the  people,  who  alone 
can  create  or  grant  liberty. 

Already  amendments  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  four 
freedoms — freedom  to  work,  freedom 
of  enterprise,  freedom  to  produce, 
freedom  to  take  chances  in  nature’s 
world  of  exciting  and  often  dazzling 
but  also  exhilaratingly  perverse  and 
disastrous  breaks  of  luck — in  short, 
just  freedom.  So  we  come  back  to 
the  focal  points  and  survey  the 
peripheries  of  liberty. 

Mill's  "Primer  of  Liberty" 

Probably  no  book  on  freedom  was 
ever  written  that  is  so  timeless  and 
eternally  applicable  as  the  essay  “On 
Liberty,”  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  He 
devoted  all  of  his  first  chapter,  after 
his  introduction,  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  discussion  (with  special  reference, 
of  course,  to  the  press) ,  and  that 
shows  his  prophetic  vision  for  today’s 
complex  of  published  expression. 

This  year  is  the  300th  anniversary 
of  Milton’s  “Areopagitica,”  the  trail- 
blazer  on  freedom  of  speech  and  press, 
which  probably  laid  the  groundwork 
for  Mill. 

The  well  deserved  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  who  doubtless  furnished  ana¬ 
logous  inspiration  to  our  own  liberal 
Thomas  Jefferson,  is  another  reminder 


WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

Sh«  may  be  e  newspaper  gal,  but  under¬ 
neath  that  tunic  beats  the  heart  of  a 
female.  So  Lorraine  Stumm,  London  Daily 
Mirror  writer  and  only  accredited  woman 
war  correspondent  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
area,  enjoys  getting  Gary  Cooper’s  auto¬ 
graph  as  the  movie  star  arrives  in  Australia 
to  entertain  Allied  troops  in  New  Guinea. 
Miss  Stumm  was  the  first  woman  correspon¬ 
dent  to  go  to  New  Guinea. 


of  the  importance  of  maintaining  our 
liberties. 

In  a  welter  of  propaganda,  indirectly 
affected  by  tortured  reflexes  from  the 
stupendous  lies  of  the  Axis  powers, 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  keep  freedom 
through  integrity  of  thought.  In  a 
profoundly  disturbed  world,  sophistry 
easily  gains  foothold.  Elxcited  and 
immature  definitions  become  warped. 

Something  akin  to  what  Walter 
Lippmann  calls  the  “dust,  the  cobwebs 
and  the  stinks  of  intrigue,  vanity, 
jealousy  and  vindictiveness”  is  con¬ 
tinually  present,  and  it  takes  a  clear- 
thinking  pronouncement  like  those  of 
Winston  Churchill  to  freshen  the  air 
and  cause  us  to  see  fifty  years  ahead. 

Definitions  Will  Differ 

Take  a  roomful  of  ten  successful 
writers  of  average  intelligence.  Ask 
them  closely  to  define  words  like 
“liberal,”  “democracy,”  “isolationism,” 
“communism,”  “fascism”  or  “capital¬ 
ism.”  Probably  no  two  of  them  will 
furnish  the  same  definitions.  Very 
likely  some  of  the  definitions  will  have 
ninety-degree  differences  of  direction. 

Froodom  Has  Fitfolls 

Freedom  is  no  broad  and  easy  way — 
there  are  pitfalls.  Mill  observes:  “The 
fatal  tendency  of  mankind  to  leave  off 
thinking  about  a  thing  when  it  is  no 
longer  doubtful  is  the  cause  of  half 
their  errors.  A  contemporary  author 
has  well  spoken  of  ‘the  deep  slumber 
of  a  decided  opinion.’  ” 

This  was  written  84  years  ago.  But 
if  you  want  to  read  some  up-to-the- 
minute  ideas  on  bureaucracy,  price¬ 
fixing  and  other  modern  subjects,  read 
this  essay. 

To  avoid  blundering.  Mill  continu¬ 
ally  urged  that  error  be  given  an 
equal  show  with  truth,  even  though 
the  error  be  generally  acknowledged 
as  such,  because  truth  is  thereby  made 
stronger. 

Word  Floy  Is  Porilout 

The  science  of  semantics  is  urged  as 
a  means  for  obtaining  honest  thought 
through  honest  definitions,  but  some¬ 
times  it  defeats  its  own  ends  by  sanc¬ 
tioning  a  bewildering  change  or  elas¬ 
ticity  in  meanings,  brought  about  by 
usage  in  certain  privileged  quarters — 
for  instance  there  are  those  who  now 
contend  that  liberalism  has  acquired 
a  meaning  which  approves  regimented 
or  state-dominated  society. 

So  the  old  difficulty  persists,  and 
we  see  much  of  the  old  sophistry  that 


flourished  in  the  time  of  Alcibiades — 
a  form  of  pseudo-intellectual  wise¬ 
cracking  and  play  on  words  in  which 
truth  was  subordinated  to  showy 
rhetoric,  and  the  object  of  argumenta¬ 
tion  was  “not  to  convince  but  to  per¬ 
suade,”  the  feat  being  accomplished 
by  emotional  personality-splitting  or 
the  use  of  labels,  the  modern  counter¬ 
parts  of  which — capitalism,  fascism, 
liberal,  etc. — have  been  mentioned. 

Far  above,  and  beyond,  and  all 
about  the  immediate  objectives  of  the 
war  are  ranged  the  greater  prizes  of 
the  free  American  spirit,  not  always 
easily  defined.  To  lose  them  will  be 
to  lose  the  war  itself. 

These  things  of  freedom  are  not  old 
but  timeless.  The  only  old  things  are 
the  muzzles  or  shackles  of  peacetime 
regimentation.  The  only  reactionary 
condition  is  that  in  which  the  many 
surrender  to  the  few.  Through  murk 
of  sophistry  and  double-talk  my  ideal 
of  an  American  newspaperman  sees 
far  foi’ward. 

■ 

Honor  Reporters 
Killed  at  Front 

A  plaque  honoring  13  correspond¬ 
ents  killed  in  line  of  duty  was  pre¬ 
sented  Dec.  8  by  Frederick  C.  Craw¬ 
ford,  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  to  Lucien 
Kirtland,  president  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  at  the  Second  War  Con¬ 
gress  of  American  Industry. 

The  roll  of  honor  was  submitted  to 
the  NAM  by  Mr.  Kirtland,  who  said 
that  several  names  were  omitted  since 
some  families  have  not  yet  relin¬ 
quished  hope  that  their  relatives  are 
alive.  Other  names  will  be  added 
shortly,  as  soon  as  official  confirma¬ 
tion  is  received  and  accepted. 

The  13  names  follow:  Ralph  Barnes, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Mrs.  Leah 
Burdette,  PM;  Harry  E.  Crockett,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Frank  J.  Cuhel,  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System;  Byron 
Damton,  New  York  Times;  Melville 
Jacoby,  Time-Life  Magazine;  Ben 
Miller,  Baltimore  Sun;  Webb  Miller, 
United  Press;  Keith  Palmer,  News¬ 
week;  H.  Leslie  Percy,  United  Press; 
Ben  Robertson,  Herald  Tribune;  Jack 
Singer,  International  News  Service; 
Carl  'Thusgaard,  Acme  Newspictures. 

In  presenting  the  plaque,  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  paid  tribute  to  “the  correspond¬ 
ents  who  brave  danger  and  death  to 
give  to  you  and  all  others  in  the  na¬ 
tion  the  unvarnished  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  truth. 

“For  them,  communiques  and  press 
handouts  are  not  enough.  They  are 
working  reporters.  They  chronicle 
history  as  it  passes;  they  go  where 
the  story  is.  , 

“That  is  their  life,  and  to  tell  the 
story  of  this  war,  many  of  them  have 
given  their  lives.” 

The  plaque  bears  the  following  in- 
scrintion  above  the  names: 

“They  gave  their  lives  so  that  the 
free  press  of  America  might  have  the 
truth.” 

■ 

COAST  GROUP  OBJECTS 

The  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  objects  to  Amendment 
1  to  WPB  Order  L-240  because  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  is  invoked, 
under  which  anticipated  guilt  must  be 
admitted  by  a  newspaper  publisher 
before  the  manufacturer  of  newsprint 
can  ship  him  rationed  newsprint 
under  “a  complicated  order,  answers 
to  questions  about  which  WPB  offi¬ 
cials  themselves  have  not  yet  pro¬ 
duced.”  So  declared  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager  of  the  association, 
in  a  letter  to  the  California  delega¬ 
tion  in  Congress.  The  association  has 
asked  its  Congressmen  to  “get  the 
WPB  to  rescind  this.” 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  TODAY  SOLVES  THE  SELLING  PROBLEMS  OF  TOMORROW 


THE  NATION'S  20  BASIC  INDUSTRIES 

All  Repreivnted  In  SrmcuB*,  N.  Y. 
and  Ih*  Syracut*  Market 


1.  Food  and  kindred  product*. 

2.  Tobacco. 

3.  TextUe*. 

4.  ApporeL 

5.  Lumber  and  timber. 

I.  Furniture. 

7.  Paper  and  allied  product*. 

S.  Printing,  publi*hing  and 
allied  induetrie*. 

9.  Chemical  and  allied 
product*. 

10.  Product*  of  petroleum  and 
couL 

11.  Rubber  product*. 


12.  Leother  and  leather 
product*. 

13.  Stone,  clay  and  gios*. 

14.  Iron  and  eteol  products  ex¬ 
cept  machinery. 

15.  Non-lerrou*  metal*  and 
product*. 

IS.  Electrical  machinery. 

17.  Machinery,  except  electrical 
machinery. 

18.  Auto  and  onto  equipment. 

19.  Troneportation  except 
autom  obOes. 

20.  Miecellaneou*. 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF  THIS  RICH  MARKET....  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

SYRACUSE  HERALD- JOURNAL 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN 

National  Representatives  .  .  .  Paul  Block  &  Associates 


You're  on  the  beam,  E.  A.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
already  set  aside  a  substantial  sum  and  is  working 
with  Time,  Life  and  Fortune  magazines  in  establishing 
a  real,  concrete  post  war  market.  An  actual  survey 
shows  that  Syracuse  will  employ  13.5%  more  workers 
after  peace  than  before  Pearl  Harbor.  To  clinch  it. 
20  of  the  nation's  .basic  industries  ore  represented  in 
the  Syracuse  area.  "Solid"  is  the  word  for  Syracuse 
. . .  before,  during  and  after  the  war ...  a  better  market! 
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Public  Events  Survey 
Of  R  &  T  Is  Revealing 

By  T.  S.  IRVIN 


JOHN  MARSTON,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  just  completed  a  little 
survey  of  public  events  held  by  news¬ 
papers  in  which  18  publications  were 
represented.  We  happened  to  see  his 
brief  report  to  the  participants  a  few 
days  ago  and  found  it  so  interesting 
that  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Marston 
won't  mind  if  we  pass  some  of  the 
hi^  points  on  to  you. 

Public  events  usually  are  commu¬ 
nity  activities,  organist  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  which  many  of  their  readers 
can  take  part  either  as  contestants  or 
spectators.  To  be  successful  they 
must  hit  a  pretty  broad  common  de¬ 
nominator  and  must  get  plenty  of 
publicity  before,  during  and  after. 
When  well  done,  they  can  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  items  on  the  entire 
promotion  department  program. 

Moay  fveats  Spoatered 

Replies  were  received  by  Mr. 
Marston  from  18  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  ranging  from  20,000  to  more 
than  1,000,000.  These  papers  men¬ 
tioned  30  different  kinds  of  public 
events  they  had  sponsored  (some  being 
mentioned  five  times  or  more).  Most 
frequent  were  Golden  Gloves  and 
other  boxing  matches  with  eight  men¬ 
tions,  closely  followed  by  victory  gar¬ 
den  events  and  golf  events.  All  the 
good  old  standbys  were  on  the  list, 
including  spelling  bees,  cooking 
schools,  soap  box  derbies,  sports  din¬ 
ners,  marble  tournaments  and  swim¬ 
ming  lessons. 

The  total  number  of  mentions  av¬ 
eraged  about  four  per  paper,  although 
the  actual  range  must  have  been  wide. 
The  Register  and  Tribune,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  engages  in  many  public  events  of 
interest  and  we  assume  the  R.  &  T.  is 
included  in  the  report. 

From  his  investigation,  Mr.  Marston 
draws  several  lessons  which  he  passes 
on  “for  what  they  are  worth.”  We 
quote  his  sagacious  four  conclusions 
as  he  gives  them.  The  elaboration  is 
ours.  (Additions,  corrections,  reproof 
or  corroboration  from  Mr.  Marston 
will  be  welcomed.) 

1.  “Public  events  are  of  value  and 
will  become  more  so.” 

We  ride  along  with  that.  Public 
events  can  be  applied  to  circulation 
promotion  problems,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  or  just  to  good  institutional  re¬ 
lations.  They  are  used  skillfully  to 
these  ends  by  a  few  rtewspapers-^ut 
are  neglected  by  most 

2.  “It  Is  better  to  concentrate  on 
fewer  good  ones  than  to  spread  fire 
too  mui^” 

You  can't  fake  your  way  through  a 
public  event  Either  it  is  organized 
thorou^y  and  properly,  or  it's  a  flop. 
Best  technique  is  to  hold  your  fire  un¬ 
til  you  have  something  good,  then  play 
it  to  the  limit 

IvMit  Retecti  Spoater 

3.  “Too  many  are  taken  up  without 
thought  as  to  the  way  in  which  they 
fit  into  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
region,  the  good  they  do  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  smd  the  news  in¬ 
terest  they  have.” 

When  the  real  value  of  the  public 
event  is  generally  recognized,  more 
origij^ty  will  be  devoted  to  their 
creation.  The  classic  events  are  al¬ 
ways  good — but  not  necessarily  best 

4.  “IW  Argentinians  call  it  ‘ex¬ 
teriorization’ — ^which  means  express¬ 
ing  in  outward  ceremony  what  sort  of 
a  person  or  outfit  you  are  on  the  in¬ 
side.” 


The  public  events  program  should 
be  as  much  an  expression  of  the  place 
a  newspaper  wants  to  occupy  in  the 
community  as  anything  it  does.  Per¬ 
haps  something  would  be  more  suit¬ 
able  than  a  spelling  bee  or  a  soap  box 
derby.  It's  up  to  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  to  figure  out  what  that 
something  is. 

We  don't  set  oxuselves  up  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  public  events  but  we  have 
handled  enough  of  them  to  know  how 
flexible  they  are  and  how  neatly  they 
can  be  made  to  fit  into  any  promotion 
operation. 

They  can  be  very  expensive  or  very 
cheap — and  the  expensive  ones  aren’t 
always  the  ones  that  make  the  deep¬ 
est  impression.  They  have  to  be 
planned  carefully — the  more  si^ctgcu- 
lar  as  carefully  as  an  amphibious  in¬ 
vasion.  It’s  h^  work  but  when  they 
click  boy,  there  is  no  thrill  in  promo¬ 
tion  to  compare!  ^ 

Annual  Report 

EVERY  YEAR,  when  government  cir¬ 
culation  stat^nents  are  printed,  the 
Los  Armeies  Herald-Expresi  makes 
an  annual  report  to  its  readers  re¬ 
viewing  accomplishments  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  12  months.  This  is  featured 
prominently  on  the  first  page  of  the 
second  section. 

Because  it  included  discussion  of 
newsprint  and  other  problems  the 
Herald-£^press  reprint^  this  year’s 
report  to  readers  as  a  broadside  for 
advertisers.  First  the  report  describes 
how  the  Herald-Express  handled  a 
larger  circulation  tot^  with  a  smaller 
paper  supply.  Then  in  considerable 
detail  readers  are  reminded  of  the 
extent  of  the  general  news  coverage  of 
the  Herald-Express,  the  campaigns 
and  causes  it  has  supported,  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  comics  it  brings  to  the 
community. 

It’s  a  long  report,  but  we  foimd  it 
interesting.  If  the  H-E’s  public  read 
it,  too,  then  it  was  really  an  impor¬ 
tant  promotion.  We  say,  “if,”  be¬ 
cause  we  never  know  if  the  public 
reads  these  things  like  a  professional 
newspaper  man,  or  not. 

Something  New  in  Dayton 

THE  HEADS  of  media  men  must  be 

simply  swimming  in  bewilderment 
these  days.  Every  industrial  com¬ 
munity  is  reporting  such  handsome 
gains  in  population,  retail  sales,  pay¬ 
rolls  and  bank  clearings  that  it  must 


PAYROLLS  iflP 

CJinf  F 


Tou'ie  requested  not  to  use  tele¬ 
phone  except  lor  nooeasary  oalU. 

But  this  is  an  Important  call  adria- 
inr  adrertleera  that  Holyoke  city* 
aooe  reaidenta  after  payinx  usual 
weekly  bUls  hare  ample  money  to 
purchaae  adrertiaed-mcrchandise. 

Here  is  a  market  salesman  can 
cover  economically,  completely  with¬ 
out  automobils. 

Holyoke  «Ass. 
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be  hard  to  keep  them  straight.  Real¬ 
izing  that  its  story  must  be  driven 
home  forcefully  if  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
Herald  has  provided  two  strings  for  its 
bow. 

First,  the  Journal-Herald  is  record¬ 
ing  “the  largest  populati(«  growth  in 
OMo,”  plus  big  gains  in  retail  sales, 
employment  smd  payrolls  in  a  series 
of  advertisements  in  four  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  The  ads  are  simple,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  to  the  point.  Second,  these 
advertisements  have  been  reprinted 
in  a  booklet,  “Something  NEW  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Dayton!”,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  succinct  picture  of  circula¬ 
tion  growth  and  coverage. 

Together,  the  trade  paper  ad  and 
the  booklet  should  get  the  story  over 
beautifully. 

■ 

ABC  Announces 
New  Members 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  announces 
the  following  new  members: 

Advertisers — ^John  Morrell  &  Co.,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa;  Murine  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago; 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  O.; 
A.  C.  Spark  Plug  Division — General  Motors 
Corporation,  Flint,  Mich.;  Dunlop  Tire  and 
Rul^r  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  A.  Folfer 
&  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Advertising  Agency — Henri,  Hurst  &  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Newspapers — Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  (e) ; 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  (e);  Sault  Stc. 
Marie  (Mich.)  News  (e);  Carthage  (Ill.) 
Hancock  County  Journal  (w);  Hughesvittc 
(Penn.)  Mail  (w);  Montgomery  (Penn.) 
Mirror  (w) ;  Muncy  (Penn.)  Luminary  (w); 
Smiths  Falls  (Ont.)  Record-News  (w) ;  Spruce 
Pine  (N.  C.)  Tri-County  News  (w);  IVarren- 
ton  (Va.)  Fauquier  Democrat  (w). 

Magazines — Time  (Canadian  Edition)  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Business  Paper — Pacific  Laundry  &  Clean¬ 
ing  Journal,  San  Francisco. 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Blood  Plan  Praised 

As  a  result  of  the  plan  engineered 
under  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  to  have  youths  of  the 
high  schools  solicit  blood  plasma 
donors  for  the  Red  Cross  in  door-to- 
door  canvasses,  the  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  175  various  other  American 
cities  are  studying  the  Philadelphia 
campaign  with  a  view  to  adopting  it 
in  their  own  cities. 

Several  months  ago  the  Bulletin,  in 
response  to  pleas  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  that  Philadelphia  was  fall¬ 
ing  far  short  of  its  quotas,  went  to  its 
local  educational  authorities  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  high  school  boys 
and  girls  who  are  members  of  t^ 
Victory  Corps  under  the  National  De¬ 
fense  setup  be  engaged  in  this  essen¬ 
tial  work.  They  got  prompt  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  plan  has  worked  out  success¬ 
fully.  Inaugurated  in  October,  it  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increase  of  more  than 
1600  pints  in  the  first  three  weeks  of 
November  over  the  figure  for  the  first 
three  in  October.  Louis  H.  Bieler, 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Blood 
Donor  Service,  this  week  expressed 
high  praise  for  the  Bulletin  as  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  plan,  and  thanks  to  hi^ 
school  and  vocational  school  solicitors 
representing  the  Victory  Coips. 

Part  of  the  Bulletin’s  plan  is  to  have 
citizens  make  a  donation  in  honor  of 
someone  in  the  service.  From  Admiral 
C.  W.  Nimitz,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  came  a  letter 
a  few  days  ago  to  Giales  A.  Edinger, 
52,  a  former  Navy  enlisted  man,  ex¬ 
pressing  gratitude  for  the  donation 
made  by  Edinger  in  honor  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
Edinger  in  care  of  the  Bulletin. 


..  AKRON 

Population,  Employmont  and  Payroll  figures  hit  new 
highs.  Latest  Beacon  Journal  Circulation  figures 
prove  that  Akron  workers  depend  on  their  only  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  to  form  their  buying  habits. 


AKRON  POPULATION  FIGURES 

AS  OF  NOVEMRER  1,  1943 

GREATER  . 336,000 

AKRON  CITY  ZONE  ... 

0  0  0 

. .  372,000 

AND  All  and  retail 
AIIKUn  trading  area  . 

... 

. .525,000 

NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

ANNUAL  PAYROLL 

Summit  County  Only 

Summit  County  Only 

158,487 

$377,842,016 

Akron  Boacon  Joarnal  Not  Paid  Cir.  6  Mos.  Ending  Sopt.  30,  1043 


DAILY  125, 8Sf  SUNDAY  112A78 

Roach  and  Soli  this  Rich  Markot  eemplotoly  and  oeenemically 
by  asing  tho 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


The  Post-Gazette  reported  a 
Great  and  Decisive  Victory 


EXTRA!  EXTRA!  U.  S.  WINS  BATTLE  AT  NEW 
ORLEANS!  JACKSON’S  ARMY  VICTORIOUS! 


But  then  as  now— with  New  Orleans  as  with 
Sicily — the  Gazette  used  the  most  modern  facilities 
available  to  be  first  w'ith  the  news.  Today,  the  Post- 
Gazette  is  the  only  Pittsburgh  newspaper  employ¬ 
ing  the  world-wide  services  of  both  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press — the  tw’o  leaders. 


It  was  February  6,  1815.  The  Pittsburgh 

Gazette — then  already  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old — w'as  rushing  historic  war  ncw’s  to  a 
tense  public. 


For  five  generations,  the  Post-Gazette  has  served 
its  readers  well.  Resultant  good  will  is  beyond 
measurement — yet  is  of  extreme  importance  in 
judging  merit  as  an  advertising  medium. 


The  Battle  of  New  Orleans  had  been  won  on 
January  8 — nearly  a  month  earlier.  But.  informa¬ 
tion  moved  slowly  during  the  War  of  1812  and  it 
had  taken  29  days  for  news  of  the  great  victory  to 
travel  the  1200  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  by  the  fastest  methods. 


By  contrast  with  the  rapid-fire  reporting  of  to¬ 
day.  that  ancient  extra  seems  a  little  ludicrous.  A 
typical  Gazette  “first"  of  World  War  II — news  of 
the  Allied  invasion  of  Sicily,  for  example — took 
less  than  five  minutes  to  travel  the  3500  miles  from 
North  Africa  to  the  Post-Gazette  office! 


Founded  1786 


Ph'tlaJtlphia 
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Boston 


San  Francisco 


Dttroit 
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Bowling  Now  Year-Round 

Ad  Linage  Producer 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(No.  60  in  a  series) 

ONE  of  our  good  friends,  Bill  Jack  of 

Jack  &  Heintz,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
told  us  recently  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  about  his  associates 
is  the  way  they  work  12  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week;  and  frequently  at 
the  end  of  a  12-hour  stretch,  stop  at 
the  Jacho  Club,  owned  by  the  associ¬ 
ates  of  the  company  and  bowl  for  an 
hour  or  more. 

In  the  Jacho  Club  may  be  found  12 

of  the  finest  alleys  in  the  world.  Here 

men  and  women  fight  for  top  scores, 
yell  encouragement  for  their  teams 
during  tournaments,  and  regardless 
of  the  outside  temperature,  they  are 

on  the  alleys  as  often  as  they  can  get 

there,  365  days  a  year.  Some  tribute 

to  a  game  that  is  now  one  of  our 
four  ranking  games  in  the  United 
States. 

it's  Big  Batiaess 

We  have  been  told  that  basketball 

comes  first,  football  second  and  base¬ 
ball  third  in  terms  of  public  interest 
and  public  attendance.  If  someone 
were  to  “clock”  the  attendance  of  all 
of  our  tens  of  thousands  of  bowling 

alleys  in  this  country,  we  believe  that 
bowling  would  be  right  up  there  near 
the  top  in  total  attendance  and  in 
number  of  individuals  participating  in 
the  game.  It’s  a  real  game,  one  that 
tests  the  skill  as  well  as  the  physical 
stamina  of  any  player.  Until  the  old 
muscles  are  acljusted,  you  recdly  know 
that  you  have  been  doing  something 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

Today  in  the  U.S.  more  than  180,000 
bowling  alleys  are  now  in  operation; 
and  in  some  war  production  centers, 
they  are  open  around  the  clock.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  some  of  the  alleys  have 
thrown  their  keys  away.  No  need  for 
them  because  their  front  doors  are 
never  locked.  In  1942,  an  estimated 
15,000,000  fans  took  part  in  the  game. 
It’s  big  business. 

Before  offering  definite  suggestions 
as  to  how  a  continuous  bowling  alley 
campaign  might  be  sold,  we  would  like 
to  explore  one  of  the  ‘‘headache  prob¬ 
lems”  of  thousands  of  plants  that  are 
now  engaged  in  war  work. 

Research  organizations,  reporters, 
health  commissioners,  personnel  man¬ 
agers,  employment  managers  and 
many  others  have  tried  for  more  than 
a  year  to  isolate  the  principal  causes 
of  absenteeism.  Because  of  our  close 
association  with  three  plants  that  are 
now  producing  war  goods,  we  have 
been  privileged  to  see  some  of  the 
record  sheets  of  various  employes 
that  rate  both  high  and  low  in  ab¬ 
senteeism. 

Ar  iRexpeative  Game 

Heading  the  list  is  this  reason — ill¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  worker  or 
illness  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
We  would  not  want  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  bowling  two  or  three 
times  a  week  would  help  reduce  ab¬ 
senteeism  in  the  average  plant  or 
office;  but  based  on  what  our  doctor 
friends  say,  we  are  sure  that  common 
colds,  indigestion  and  insomnia  can  be 
reduced  if  an  individual  engages  in 
some  sport  that  puts  into  action  prac¬ 
tically  every  muscle  in  his  body. 

Even  though  many  war  workers  are 
now  earning  from  25%  to  as  much  as 
50%  more  money  than  they  earned 
three  years  ago,  not  all  of  them  feel 
that  they  can  afford  a  golf  member- 
ship,  nor  can  they  attend  major  or 
minor  league  ball  games,  or  football 
games. 

In  the  average  bowling  alley,  the 


cost  of  a  single  game  for  an  individual 
is  around  25c  and  during  those  hours 
when  peal»  crowds  are  at  the  alley, 
you  are  often  limited  to  one  hour’s 
time  for  your  game.  Some  alleys  give 
you  a  starting  time,  just  like  golf  clubs 
do  on  a  busy  Sunday  in  June,  Al¬ 
most  anyone  can  afford  to  bowl. 

Your  town  may  be  different,  but  in 
the  average  town  these  five  copy 
themes  will  work:  (a)  Men  only; 

(b)  Women  only;  (c)  Health;  (d) 
l^uipment;  (e)  Bowling  teams.  Spe¬ 
cial  ads  may  be  written  to  interest  war 
workers  who  cannot  bowl  during  the 
regular  hours  of  -the  alley. 

The  first  theme,  “Men  only,”  is  the 

easiest  to  write,  and  will  probably 

bring  the  greatest  immediate  returns. 

Some  of  the  ideas  we  have  used  fol¬ 
low:  Bowling  brings  you  in  touch 

with  a  lot  of  your  friends;  it’s  inex¬ 
pensive;  you  can  learn  the  game  in 

a  few  weeks;  It’s  a  fine  way  to  keep 

in  condition,  loosen  up  those  tired 
muscles  you  have  acquired  because 
of  the  position  you  assume  during 
your  daily  work  at  the  plant  or  office. 
You’ll  feel  better;  you’ll  eat  better; 

you’ll  sleep  better  if  you  bowl  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  It’s  an  insurance 
policy  for  good  health;  makes  it  easier 
for  you  to  “hit  the  line”  at  the  plant 
the  next  day.  It’s  a  game  of  relax¬ 
ation. 

For  Womtn  Only 

ITje  copy  written  for  women  only, 
should  be  directed,  to  womem  who 
never’  dreamed  off" Howling.  Up  to 
recent'  years,  the*  average  woman 
wouldn’t  think  of  visiting  a  bowling 
alley.  She  thought  of  it  as  a  place 
where  a  lot  of  “rough  and  tumble 
guys’’  gathered  to  make  a  lot  of  noise, 
swear  and  stir  everything  up  in 
general. 

Today  bowling  alleys  are  visited  by 
clergymen,  church  workers,  nurses, 
Sunday,  school  teachers,  athletic  di¬ 
rectors  and  the  so-called  “best  peo¬ 
ple.”  Unless  you  tell  the  readers  of 
your  paper  that  these  things  are  true, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  women 
prospects  for  steady  bowling,  will  con-  I 
tinue  to  question  the  idea  of  visiting  | 
a  bowling  alley.  j 

Another  angle  for  strong  copy  is  i 
this.  Regular  women  bowlers  find 
that  their  figures  soon  look  a  lot  more 
trim.  Fat  disappears;  their  complex¬ 
ions  become  more  clear;  they  sleep 
better;  they  feel  better  all  the  time. 
You  can’t  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
health  and  beauty  benefits  of  bowling 


for  women.  Special  ads  for  unmarried 
women  will  pull,  too. 

The  health  angle  ties  up  with  all 
copy  themes.  Bowling  three  or  four 
times  a  week  does  something  for  the 
average  person.  In  a  few  weeks  you 
feel  better;  you  have  more  pep.  Re¬ 
sult,  you  feel  better  mentally  as  well 
as  physically. 

In  the  campaign  you  prepare  be 
sure  to  list  the  physical  comforts  of 
the  alley.  Don’t  expect  the  reader 
of  your  paper  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
alley  by  saying  simply,  “Finest  equip¬ 
ment  in  town.”  Tell  them  in  detail 
what  the  alley  has.  Equipment  is  a 
great  factor  in  selling  a  beginner  the 
idea  of  bowling. 

The  last  theme  has  to  do  witlv  clubs, 
bowling  teams  and  tournaments.  It 

should  be  directed  at  regular  bowlers. 

It’s  not  quite  so  easy  to  fit  tourna¬ 
ments  into  your  regular  bowling  hours 
or  give  over  several  alleys  to  one  club 
for  an  entire  evening;  yet  careful 

management,  and  careful  scheduling 

can  lick  this  problem. 

If  your  prospect  can  afford  five  ads 
a  week,  say  4  or  5  inches  single  col¬ 
umn,  you  can  promise  him  results  if 
this  schedule  is  maintained  week  in 

and  week  out. 

Not  many  alleys  will  be  built  this 

coming  year.  Lumber  and  the  man¬ 
power  to  build  them  are  missing.  So 
it’s  the  job  of  the  salesman  who  is 
assigned  this  classification,  to  sell  the 
alleys  that  are  now  in  operation. 

Don’t  stop  with  one  sale.  Sell  them 
all.  And  because  this  game  is  now 
played  around  the  clock,  365  days  a 
year  in  many  cities  and  towns,  you 
can  pick  your  prospect  today  and  sell 
him  and  other  alleys  right  now. 


Canadian  Agency 
Observes  25th  Year 

Montreal,  Dec.  8  —  Stevenson  & 
Scott,  Limited,  advertising  agency  of 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  has 
completed  its  first  quarter-century  in 
business.  Established  in  Montreal  in 
1918  as  Dominion  Advertisers,  Limit 
ed,  the  agency  was  planned  and  or¬ 
ganized  during  the  final  months  of  the 
first  war,  and,  under  the  presidency 
of  R.  O.  Stevenson,  got  into  its  stride 
almost  from  the  moment  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Armistice. 

The  president,  F.  E.  Scott,  joined 
the  agency  in  1923.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1927  the  company  became  Steven¬ 
son  &  Scott,  Limited,  without  change 
of  personnel  or  set-up.  After  16  years 

as  president,  Mr.  Stevenson  left  the 

agency  in  October,  1934,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Scott.  The  post  of  vice- 
president  was  filled  by  H.  E.  Smith, 
who  has  in  various  capacities  been 

with  the  agency  now  for  over  22  years, 
In  1938,  a  Toronto  branch  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and,  later,  an  associate  office 
in  Vancouver. 

The  present  directors  are  F.  E.  Scott, 
H.  E.  Smith,  J.  N.  Cartier,  A.  W. 

Houghton,  M.  T.  Young  of  Montreal, 
and  Hazel  Kelly  of  Toronto 

COGHLAN  MARRIED 

Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial  page, 

and  Miss  Jean  Lightfoot,  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  editorial  writer,  were  married 
Dec.  4  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  E.  du  Bois  in  Johnson  County, 

(Kansas.  Mr.  Coghlan  was  divorced  by 
lis  first  wife  Nov.  4.‘ 


Things  are  Booming 
in  ‘^^Non-Booming’^  Grand  Rapids 


Grand  Rapids,  long  known  as  one  of 
the  most  stable  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  also  doubling  now  as  a  major 
war  production  center.  Thousands  of 
skilled  furniture  makers  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  the  production  of 
military  gliders  and  troop  transport 
planes. 

Purchasing  power  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Market  is  at  a  historical  high, 
estimated  1943  retail  sales  being  over 
two  hundred  million  dollars.  Kent 
County  War  Bond  sales  totaled  over 
twenty-one  million  dollars,  an  over¬ 


subscription  of  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 


For  further  facts,  call  Dan  A 
Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City  17,  N.  Y.;  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435 
N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  01 
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of  excellent  Book  Sections. 


Every  newspaper  that  does 
.  ♦ .  definitely  reflects  the 
character  of  its  readers. 


The  Cleveland  News  Book  Pages  are  Edited  by  David  Appel 
.  .  .  regarded  by  readers  .  .  .  book-sellers  and  book  publiwers 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  Literary  Editors  in  America  .  .  . 


Cleveland  News 

Proud  of  the  company  it  keeps 


KELLY-SMITH  Co.,  National  Representatives 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


*E  D  1 


MOLLYCODDLING  THE  NEWS 

SOME  editorial  writers  and  columnists  pooh- 
pooh  the  stir  that  reporters  and  managing 
editors  have  made  over  the  bungling  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  release  of  the  news  from  Cairo  and 
Teheran.  They  are  right,  of  course,  in  holding 
that  the  news  itself  is  the  important  matter, 
much  more  important  than  the  discontent  of  the 
press  and  radio  with  the  technique  of  its  release, 
but  they  are  wrong  in  minimizing  the  long-run  im¬ 
portance  of  the  latter. 

They  are  wrong  because  what  has  been  done 


I  A  L* 


Cod  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble.  Psalms  46:1. 


participation  of  correspondents  in  bomber  mis¬ 
sions.  We  believe  also  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
should  decline  to  permit  reporters  to  go  on  these 
parties.  No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of 
bombing  attacks  as  a  factor  in  ultimate  victory, 
but  that  story  has  been  told  many  times  by  com¬ 
petent  eye-witnesses  and  new  reports  are  merely 
retracing  old  ground.  It  is  sad  enough  that  our 
young  men  have  to  risk  their  lives  as  pilots, 
bombardiers  and  gunners  on  these  ghastly  tasks, 
but  that  is  their  job  as  soldiers.  They  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  die  for  ultimate  victory.  The  corre- 


in  the  past  two  weeks  may  well  set  a  disastrous 
pattern  for  important  war  news  of  the  future. 
It  may  well  determine  the  method  of  reporting 
the  peace  conferenpe — unless  American  editors 
speak  their  mind  stron^y  against  o£Bcial  “man¬ 
agement”  of  news  immediately  and  emphatically. 
A  brief  review  of  the  facts  may  be  serviceable  in 
the  organization  of  the  case  for  spontaneous  news, 
naturally  re(>orted. 

The  official  release  on  the  Cairo  conference  of 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Chiang  Kiu-shek  was 
in  the  hands  of  press  services  and  newspapers  on 
Nov.  30,  with  strict  injunctions  that  it  be  not 
released  before  that  evening — i.e.,  in  time  for 
morning  paper  publication  on  Dec.  1.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  all  newspapers  were  prepared 
to  abide  by  that  release  time,  even  though  it 
galled  them  to  withhold  a  story  which  had 
aroused  widespread  speculation.  They  had  cause 
for  anger  a  few  minutes  after  the  delivery  of  this 
official  story  when  their  news  services  laid  down 
a  report  from  Reuters’  correspondent  in  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  giving  the  same  facts  in  somewhat 
cloudy  language — but  offidally  released  by  the 
Office  of  Censorship.  Our  own  story  was  still 
held  for  Dec.  1  publication  by  Washington. 

How  the  story  leaked  in  Lisbon  has  not  been 
disclosed  and  probably  will  not  be.  It  is  natural 
to  suspect,  however,  that  Reuters’  man  there 
picked  it  up  from  a  diplomatic  or  military  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  had  attended  the  Cairo  meeting. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  he  had  arranged  in 
advance  to  do  so,  and  if  he  did,  he  ought  to  be 
commended  for  his  enterprise.  Reuters  is  a  pri¬ 
vate,  non-official  news  service,  in  competition  with 
our  own  services  in  the  Western  hemisphere  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  Lisbon  cor¬ 
respondent  did  only  what  any  other  competent 
reporter  would  have  done — he  filed  the  story  to 
his  home  office  in  London.  Thence  it  was  re¬ 
leased  for  transmission  everywhere,  but  not  for 
publication  in  England. 

The  background  of  that  situation  may  not  be 
clear  to  American  newspaper'  people.  It  arose 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war  when  the  United 
States  was  neutral  and  its  correspondents  at  many 
points  were  beyond  the  reach  of  British  censor¬ 
ship.  For  instance,  American  correspondents  in 
the  Near  Blast  and  the  Balkans  were  able  to  file 
stories  of  British  troop  landings  in  Greece,  which 
were  rigidly  withheld  from  publication  in  Great 
Britain.  To  correct  this  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage,  Reuters  arranged  with  the  British  censors 
for  the  right  to  transmit  outside  of  the  British 
Isles  news  arising  from  non-British  points.  This 
privilege  seems  to  have  caused  no  difficulty  until 
the  present,  when  the  fact  that  the  Cairo  story 
aitMe  in  a  neutral  country  permitted  it  to  beat 
the  official  release. 

The  American  Office  of  Censorship  permitted 
its  puWication  here  because  the  Reuters  informa¬ 
tion  was  immediately  picked  up  by  Berlin  and 
broadcast.  Byron  Price,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship,  correctly  ruled  that  rince  the  enemy 
eridently  knew  the  story,  there  was  no  purpose 


in  keeping  it  from  America.  But  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  asking  why  the  official  version  was 
not  immediately  released  also.  No  question  of 
military  security  was  involved.  The  safety  of 
the  conferees  was  not  at  stake,  for  it  iqipears 
now  that  they  had  not  only  finished  their  Cairo, 
but  also  their  Teheran  meeting  before  the  Ciuro 
story  was  released. 

Again,  with  the  official  story  of  the  Teheran 
meeting  in  the  possession  of  newspapers  and  com¬ 
mentators,  to  numbers  that  must  have  run  into 
thousands,  for  official  release  on  Dec.  6,  the 
Moscow  radio  beat  the  gun  by  three  days  with 
a  story  that  held  all  the  essential  facts  of  the 
official  version.  Again,  release  was  withheld. 

Where  can  such  procedure  lead  except  to  dis¬ 
sension  among  the  United  Nations?  A  counsel 
of  despair  is  that  of  Brendan  Bracken,  British 
Minister  of  Information,  when  he  told  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Dec.  i  that  he  was  “absolutely 
certain  that  the  publicity  arrangements  for  these 
conferences  will  always  break  down,  because  they 
depend  on  three  or  four  nations.”  So  also  do 
the  military  and  naval  arrangements  among  the 
same  three  or  four  nations.  If  so  simple  an 
agreement  as  that  of  a  release  date  on  a  not  very 
informative  news  release  cannot  be  made  good, 
how  can  we  hope  for  the  military  and  naval 
cooperation  which  is  essential  to  victory?  If 
Mr.  Bracken  is  right,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
permit  free  reporting  by  competent  correspond¬ 
ents  at  the  source  of  the  news,  subject  only  to 
censorship  that  will  assure  military  security  and 
will  not  concern  itself  at  all  with  politics.  And 
that,  we  believe,  is  an  end  that  the  press  of 
every  democracy  will  sincerely  desire. 

NEEDLESS  SACRinCE 

MANY  MONTHS  AGO,  when  Robert  Post  of 
the  New  York  Times  was  reported  missing  on 
a  bomber  flight  over  Germany,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  protested  against  this  useless  loss  of  a 
reporter’s  life.  We  said  then  that  a  correspond¬ 
ent  was  merely  excess  baggage  in  the  crew  of  a 
bomber,  that  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  enemy,  and  that  any  story  he  might 
get  from  his  experience  could  not  be  balanced 
agmnst  the  risk  that  he  assumed  of  injury  or 
death.  A  -correspondent’s  job  is  to  report  the 
news  and  not  to  engage  in  heroics  that  do  not 
further  that  primary  objective. 

Within  the  past  week,  three  out  of  five  corre¬ 
spondents  who  volunteered  to  go  with  a  bomber 
attack  have  not  returned.  If  they  are  not  dead, 
they  are  presumably  prisoners  and  completely  un¬ 
able  to  perform  future  assignments.  Their  talents 
and  experience,  which  must  have  been  consider¬ 
able  to  win  them  the  war  mission,  are  lost  to  the 
newspapers  and  press  associations  which  employed 
them.  The  American  people — readers  of  news¬ 
papers — are  also  the  losers,  with  no  imaginable 
compensation. 

We  keep  our  original  conviction  that  bureau 
chiefs  and  managing  editors  should  forbid  the 


spondent’s  function  is  altogether  different.  He 
has  to  stay  alive  and  healthy  as  long  as  possible 
if  he  is  to  cover  his  assignments. 

TO  BE  REMEMBERED 

AMID  THE  DIN  and  distractions  of  global  | 
war,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  on  next  Wednes¬ 
day,  Dec.  15,  will  be  marked  the  152d  anniversary 
of  the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion.  While  our  people  do  not  go  stronj^y  for 
celebrations  in  years  that  do  not  indicate  grand 
divisions  of  time,  this  anniversary  is  one  that 
should  be  remembered  in  an  era  when  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  war  endanger  many  of  the  liberties  for 
which  our  ancestors  gave  their  blood  and  tears. 

War  pressures  have  also  temporarily  halted 
completion  of  a  project  which  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  every  major  newspaper  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  financial  support  of  scores  of  news¬ 
paper  people — the  John  Peter  Zenger  Memorial 
at  Historic  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Eastchester,  N.  Y. 
This  ancient  institution — its  charter  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  Queen  Anne — was  the  scene  of 
several  stirring  events  in  Colonial  history.  They 
were  events  that  made  their  impresrion  on  our 
national  character  and  a  half  century  later  were 
embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  wffich  became 
part  of  our  fundamental  law  with  its  ratification 
by  Virginia  on  Dec.  15,  1791. 

Foremost  among  these  historic  memories  is  the 
fight  made  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Weekly  Journal,  against  the  arbitrary 
tyranny  of  Governor  General  William  Cosby, 
whose  word  prevented  the  vote  in  a  local  election 
of  a  large  group  of  Quakers  because  of  their 
religious  beliefs.  In  the  subsequent  trial  of 
Zenger,  the  great  Philadelphia  lawyer,  Andrew 
Hamilton,  battled  for  the  then  unestablished  right 
to  submit  the  truth  of  a  publication  as  an  ade¬ 
quate  defense  in  a  libel  action,  also  for  the  ri^t  of 
the  jury  to  determine  the  facts  in  the  case.  In 
both  contentiims  he  was  successful. 

Funds  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $10,000  had 
been  collected  by  a  committee  of  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  early  in  194S,  when  war  necessities  compelled 
a  cessation  of  all  civilian  construction.  These 
contributions  are  now  invested  in  U.  S.  War 
Bonds,  and  subsequent  contributions  have  raised 
the  total  to  almost  $13,000.  Plans  have  been 
drawn  and  approved  for  the  inclusion  of  a  Zenger 
Memorial  Room  in  the  reconstruction  of  historic 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  with  tablets  commemorating 
Zenger  and  Hamilton,  and  numerous  memorabilia 
of  both  which  have  been  collected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  committee  is  seeking  additional  contribu¬ 
tions  in  1943  from  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
American  freedom  at  heart.  The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  ruled  that  contributions  are  de¬ 
ductible  against  income  taxes,  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  hopes  that  many  of  its  newspaper  friends 
will  consider  the  John  Peter  Zenger  Memorial  i 
Fund  as  worthy  of  inclusion  among  their  year-  I 
end  gifts.  I 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


EARL  B.  BRASWELL,  publisher  of 

the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- Herald, 
has  established  the  John  Coffee  Bras¬ 
well  Memorial  Trophy  in  Advertising 
in  memory  of  his  son,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Banner-Herald, 
who  died  last  April  following  a  plane 
crash  at  Camp  Campbell,  Ky.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Army.  The  award, 
which  will  be  made  for  the  first  time 
next  May,  is  open  to  high  school  pub¬ 
lications  affiliated  with  the  Georgia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  and  will 
be  given  on  the  basis  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  advertising  as  well  as  enter¬ 
prise  and  originality  in  handling  it. 
Judges  will  be  members  of  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism. 

Henry  Doorly,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  was 
lauded  in  the  November  issue  of 
Architectural  Forum  for  his  work  in 
helping  to  formulate  a  post-war  de¬ 
velopment  program  for  Omaha.  The 
magazine  also  contained  two  post-war 
articles  written  by  Edward  Morrow  of 
the  World-Herald  staff. 

Hugh  Ike  Shott,  publisher  of  the 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegram 
and  Sunset  News  and  former  member 
of  both  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Senate,  was  honored 
with  a  luncheon  given  Dec.  3  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Conunerce  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Telegram.  A 
plaque  was  presented  to  Mr.  Shott  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  service 
to  the  community. 

Col.  Henri  Gagnon,  president  and 
director  general  of  Quebec  Le  Soleil, 
was  feted  by  friends  and  business 
acquaintances  last  week,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his 
election  as  a  director  of  the  paper. 
J.  A.  McNeill,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  attended  the  dinner. 

Frederick  Francis  Lovegrove  has 
registered  his  partnership  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  West  Vancouver  News,  of 
which  he  is  publisher  and  editor.  The 
paper  is  published  at  West  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

State  Senator  B.  J.  Dahl,  publisher, 
Chewelah  (Wash.)  Independent,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  lieutenant  governor  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

James  J.  Colby  has  retired  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  is 
engaging  in  public  relations  work  with 
offices  there.  Mr.  Colby  has  been  With 
the  Sentinel  since  before  the  first 
World  War  in  various  editorial  capaci¬ 
ties.  For  the  last  seven  months  he  was 
editor,  following  six  years  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  which  capacity  he  was 
succeeded  by  James  J.  Packman, 
previously  with  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  last  May.  Mr.  Colby  will  de¬ 
vote  his  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
Wisconsin  industry  and  business  in 
his  new  enterprise. 

Ernest  I.  White,  Syracuse  lawyer, 
banker  and  industrialist,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Post-Standard  Com¬ 
pany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  this  week.  He 
succeeds  his  brother,  the  late  Horace 
White,  who  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Post-Standard  for  several  years  and 
was  president  of  the  company  at  the 
time  of  his  demise. 


In  The  Business  Office 


RICHARD  W.  SLOCIHd,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  is  receiving  emcomiums 
for  the  splendid  start  made  by  his 
city  in  the  United  War  Chest  drive, 
which  opened  last  Sunday  with  a 


spectacular  pageant  staged  in  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  Convention  Hall.  Slocum  is 
general  chairman  of  the  drive  which 
began  a  month  early  this  year  to  clear 
the  next  war  loan  campaign.  The 
Philadelphia  goal  is  $8,900,000,  or  a 
million  more  than  last  year,  of  which 
a  substantial  portion  was  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  48  hours  of  the  1943  drive. 

James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Development  of  North¬ 
western  University. 

W.  E.  Southard,  district  circulation 
manager  and  Terrance  Carr,  circula¬ 
tion  employe,  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  Journal,  have  returned 
to  their  work  after  receiving  medical 
discharges  from  the  armed  service. 

Guy  Vaugh,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  his 
job  as  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
Journal,  after  receiving  a  medical 
discharge  from  the  Army. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive,  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Spartanburg  Kiwanis 
Club  for  the  year  1944. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JAMES  J.  COLBY,  editor  of  the 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  retired  Dec.  1. 
Colby,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Sentinel  for  nearly  25  years,  ex¬ 
cept  for  brief  interludes,  will  devote 
his  full  time  to  public  relations  work 
in  Wisconsin.  Successively,  cub  re¬ 
porter,  police  reporter,  city  editor, 
and  Statehouse  correspondent,  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1937  and  editor  seven 
months  ago. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal;  Edward  J.  Mee- 
man,  editor  of  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar;  Robert  F.  Paine,  managing 
editor,  and  Jack  Carley,  editorial 
writer  of  the  C.  A.,  and  J.  Z.  Howard, 
managing  editor,  and  Alfred  Ander¬ 
son,  of  the  P.  S.,  were  honored  recent¬ 
ly  at  a  review  of  Fourth  Ferrying 
Group  military  personnel. 

Jerry  Costello,  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  is  exhibiting 
over  150  cartoons  on  World  War  II 
in  the  New  York  State  Education 
Building,  Albany. 

James  Thomas,  Cleveland  (O.) 


Press  staff  photographer,  was  struck 
in  the  eye  by  a  stray  shot,  when  he 
was  hunting  recently.  The  eye  had 
to  be  removed,  and  the  following  week 
Thomas  was  stricken  with  appendi¬ 
citis.  His  condition  now  is  reported 
good. 

Polly  Hossel,  religious  editor  of  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator,  was 
highly  commended  for  her  work  by 
the  Rev.  Eugene  C.  Beach,  pastor  of 
the  First  Christian  Church,  Youngs¬ 
town,  in  a  sp)eech  made  on  WFMJ’s 
“Little  Church  of  the  Air.” 

Harry  Glaser,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican,  who  has  completed  40  years  with 
the  newspaper,  was  honored  recently 
with  a  dinner  given  by  the  members 
of  his  department.  Some  125  men 
from  all  the  departments  as  well  as 
friends  from  other  fields  attended. 

Louise  Mace,  theater  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  has 
also  taken  over  the  duties  of  radio 
editor,  following  the  resignation  of 
EUaine  Penn,  married  recently. 

M.  Stanley  McIntyre,  war  editor  of 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  has  completed  the  lyric  to 
“The  All-State  WAC  Marching  Song” 
which  is  being  used  by  Governor 
Leverett  Saltonstall’s  committee  seek¬ 
ing  to  recruit  3,000  WACs  in  the  state. 
The  music  was  written  by  Mrs.  E. 
Russell  Day,  also  of  Holyoke. 

Frank  Ertel,  a  newsboy  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  was 
awarded  a  judgment  of  $650  damages 
in  his  suit  against  Ralph  W.  Hibbard 
in  Superior  Court  in  Springfield. 
Ertel  sued  for  injuries  received  when 
he  was  struck  by  Hibbard’s  car  while 
riding  his  bicycle  delivering  news¬ 
papers. 

Robert  M.  Cavanaugh,  son-in-law  of 
Richard  Hooker,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
was  injured  in  an  explosion  the  23rd 
at  the  research  laboratory  of  the  du- 
Pont  Company  at  Gibbstown,  N.  J.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  amputate 
Cavanaugh’s  leg  below  the  knee,  but 
his  condition  is  reported  as  excellent. 
Two  men  were  killed  in  the  explosion. 

Frank  F.  Swan,  former  publisher  of 
the  Gooding  (Ida.)  Leader,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  news  editor  of  the 
Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  copy 
desk. 
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The  Little  Man 
Who’s 


I  Always  There 


ERNIE 

PYLE 


What  the  soldiers  themselves 
think  about  Ernie  Pyle  is  sug¬ 
gested  hy  a  clipping  just  received 
from  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Week¬ 
ly,  published  in  Algiers. 

Under  the  headline,  “Soldiers 
Here  Know  Ernie  Pyle  As  Little 
Man  Who’s  Always  There,”  Staff 
Sj^.  Ralph  G.  Martin  writes:  ' 

“Thousands  of  soldiers  over 
here  know  Ernie  Pyle  as  that  soft- 
spoken,  skinny  little  runt  of  a  guy 
who  often  popped  into  their 
'  front-line  bivouac  to  pitch  his 
!  pup  tent,  dig  his  foxhole  and 
then  wander  around  in  his  over¬ 
size  coveralls  to  listen  to  all  the 
!  stories  they  had  saved  up  for  him. 

“But  to  millions  back  home, 
Ernie  is  even  better  known.  Sim¬ 
ply,  honestly,  better  than  any¬ 
body  else,  he  was  the  one  who 
I  told  them  just  how  the  American 
soldier  was  living  in  North  Africa, 
just  what  his  thoughts  and  wor¬ 
ries  and  daily  problems  were.” 

Now  Ernie  is  back  with  the 
Army — on  the  road  to  Rome. 

Editors  arc  writing  in  daily  or¬ 
dering  the  column.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  21  orders  in  the  last  7  days, 
bringing  the  list  up  to  1%  papers. 
— If  your  territory  is  open,  please 
wire  your  order  to 
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Ernest  Rogers,  former  radio  and 
amusement  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  now  has  a  daily  colimm. 
His  post  as  radio  and  amusement  edi¬ 
tor  has  been  taken  over  by  Linton 
Hopkins,  former  picture  editor.  Mrs. 
Amelia  LaHatte,  formerly  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  art  staff  has  become 
picture  editor. 

William  Flannery,  formerly  court 
reporter  for  City  News  Service  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  resigned  to  devote  his 
time  to  rewriting  a  book  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  labor  organizations.  He  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Pitts- 
bxu^h.  Pa. 

Morton  Levine,  labgr  reporter  for 
City  News  Service  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
resigned  to  return  to  New  York  City. 

Phyllis  McRitchie,  former  society 
editor  of  the  Sandusky  (O.)  Register- 
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Star~News,  has  joined  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribunc-SuH  staff  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

James  F.  Crook,  editor  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office  after  several  weeks 
leave  of  absence,  while  he  had  a  seri¬ 
ous  eye  operation. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Powell,  news  pho¬ 
tographer  and  secretary  to  Publisher 
S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  is  improving 
after  a  major  operation  at  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  General  Hospital. 

Harold  Martin  has  returned  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  after  a  two-year  absence  during 
which  time  he  was  connected  with  the 
Georgia  Theater  Service  Corp.  and 
the  Publix-Lucas  Theaters,  Inc.  He 
will  be  a  roving  reporter  for  the 
paper  covering  events  in  the  state  in 
his  regular  column. 

Clinton  C.  Blackwell  of  the  Gulf- 
port-Biloxi  (Miss.)  Herald,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Big  8  High 
School  Sports  Writers  Association, 
succeeding  Jack  Fairly  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  recently  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army.  Other  officers 
named  are  Charles  Kerg,  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Democrat-Times,  and  Lillian 
Schneider,  McComb  (Miss.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  vice-presidents,  and  Carl  Wal¬ 
ters,  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  executive 
secretary. 

Max  Patrick,  former  public  relations 
director  at  Mississippi  State  College, 
Starkville,  and  now  with  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  at  New  Orleans,  leaves  the 
latter  post  Jan.  2  to  become  public 
relations  director  for  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Orleans. 

Charlie  King,  acting  state  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  left 
last  week  for  the  Army;  Harriet  Heck, 
general  assignment,  returned  to  her 
home  in  California,  Mo.,  and  Mrs. 
Bert  Wubbles,  assistant  society  editor, 
left  to  accept  other  work.  Beatrice 
Lopoo  Nathanson,  formerly  with  the 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Times  and  Advo¬ 
cate,  joined  the  staff. 

John  Arrington,  publisher  of  the 
Seal  Beach  (Cal.)  Post  &  W<^o,e,  i^as 
sold  his  interest  in  that  paper  and 
joined  City  News  Service  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  rewrite  man.  Arrington  was 
CNS’s  first  crime  reporter  15  years 
ago  and  is  writing  a  book  on  crime  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Nancy  Wlntner  has  joined  City 
News  Service  of  Los  Angeles  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter.  She  is  a 
recent  graduate  of  Barnard  College 
and  University  of  California. 

Larry  Lawrence  of  New  York  City 
has  joined  City  News  Service  of  Los 
Angeles  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

Orlin  Folwick,  former  Minneapolis 
Tribune  political  writer,  recently  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Minneapolis  field 
office  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  the  War  Production  Board,  was 
named  Dec.  4  to  be  director  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor’s 
new  public  relations  department. 

Joseph  Novetsky,  formerly  of  the 
news  department  at  Station  WCAU  in 
Philadelphia,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times  in  Philadelphia. 

Howard  Browning,  ex-Pittsburgh 
newspaperman  who  was  head  of 
OWI’s  regional  office  in  Philadelphia 
until  it  was  disbanded  several  months 
ago,  has  emerged  from  Bryn  Mawr 
Hospital  after  a  severe  illness. 

Frank  P.  Tighe,  of  the  Philadelphia 
newspaper  fraternity,  now  associated 
with  public  relations  and  advertising 
staffs  of  the  Houdry  Process  Corp., 
is  being  congratulated  upon  the  addi¬ 


tion  of  another  son  to  his  family. 

John  Givney,  former  public  welfare 
commissioner  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  be¬ 
come  Federal  building  reporter  for 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

Dan  Larimer,  for  17  years  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has 
left  to  join  the  Kansas  City  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Hyde  Kelly  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  a 
reporter.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Hyde  of  Trenton,  Mo.,  secre¬ 
tary  of  agriculture  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Hoover. 

Marcia  S.  Drennen  has  joined  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  staff  as  re¬ 
porter.  She  formerly  wrote  society 
news  on  Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal. 

Fritz  Goodwin,  city  hall  reporter  on 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  has 
joined  the  Life-Time  staff  in  that  city. 
Goodwin’s  place  on  the  Examiner  was 
taken  by  Sherman  Miller,  formerly 
city  hall  reporter  on  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 

Elarl  H.  Donovan,  formerly  reporter 
for  City  News  Service  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  &  Express  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  police  relief  reporter. 

Felix  McKnight,  formerly  South¬ 
western  sports  editor  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  has  been  given  the  title  of 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Jay  Wells,  United  Press  veteran 
who  has  recently  been  night  editor 
for  the  DeJlas  U.P.  bureau,  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  Denver  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  Dallas 
post  by  Jack  Guinn,  transferred  frcan 
the  day  side. 

Archie  McCrea,  editor  of  the  Mus¬ 
kegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  and  former 
president  of  the  Michigan  Methodist 
Laymen’s  League,  is  serving  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  oonunittee  in  charge  of  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  Michigan 
Christian  Advocate,  official  publication 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Michigan. 

Harold  M.  Harvey,,  former  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  recently  passed  a  civil  service 
examination  for  a  public  relations 
position  in  the  state  government. 

Douglas  Bullock,  of  the  Three 
Rivers  (Mich.)  Commercial  staff,  is 
the  new  editor  of  the  state  publication 
of  the  Jimior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
formerly  published  in  Lansing. 

Ann  Taylor,  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News-Tribune,  has  joined  the  United 
Press  staff  in  Tacoma,  replacing  Vir¬ 
ginia  Kelleher,  who  resigned  from 
U.P.  to  join  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  new  publisher  of 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Morning  En¬ 
terprise,  announced  the  following  staff 
assignments:  Ed  Goetzl,  city  editor 
to  managing  editor;  Pete  Laurs,  a 
former  editor  of  the  paper  several 
years  ago,  to  the  city  staff;  Mary  Dun¬ 
can,  society  editor;  E.  T.  Carswell, 
general  manager  under  the  former 
ownership  to  business  manager;  Mrs. 
Fayetta  Brodie,  advertising  manager; 
Walter  Wahlstrom,  composing  room 
foreman,  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Brodie,  from 
whom  May  purchased  the  paper,  edi¬ 
torial  consultant, 

Wilma  Morrison,  formerly  of  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

John  Thomas  Weiss,  with  the  United 
Press  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  night  manager,  replacing 
Kenneth  Kantor,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Portland  Daily 


Journal  of  Commerce.  Weiss  former¬ 
ly  worked  on  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman. 

James  E.  McKee,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
the  Atlanta  office  of  United  Press,  and 
more  recently  chief  of  the  U.P.  bureau 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Frisco  Railway. 

Camille  Cianfarra,  New  York  Times 
correspondent  in  Mexico  City,  has  a 
book  coming  out  in  February 
(Dutton)  on  the  Vatican.  Cianfarra 
was  with  the  Times  in  Rome  for  10 
years,  before  going  to  Mexico  City  a 
few  months  ago. 

Richard  Wilson,  formerly  with 
United  Press  and  International  News 
Service,  is  now  with  the  American 
Association  in  Mexico  City.  Wilson 
was  with  UP.  in  Honolulu  and  sev¬ 
eral  domestic  bureaus,  and  with  the 
INS  in  Mexico  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Murphy, 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom  Nov.  27. 
The  father  is  news  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

Martin  Harman  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  news  editor  of  the  Albe¬ 
marle  (N.  C.)  News  and  Press.  He 
succeeds  A1  &xlaben,  who  this  week 
became  night  editor  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Star.  He  was  recenUy 
discharged  from  the  Navy  after  hav¬ 
ing  put  in  considerable  service  over¬ 
seas  with  the  rank  of  Ensign. 

J.  Andrew  Boyd,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Record,  who  retired  from  active  news¬ 
paper  work  some  years  ago  recently 
observed  the  88th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  He  is  still  able  to  enjoy  daily 
walks  and  reads  the  papers  daily. 

Wallace  W.  (Bill)  Sherlock  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Sheldon  (la.) 
Sun  to  become  editor  of  the  Fairfield 
(la.)  Daily  Ledger,  effective  Dec.  6, 
succeeding  the  late  Dean  Taylor.  He 
is  the  fifth  editor  of  the  94-year-old 
Fairfield  paper. 

S.  V.  Anderson,  editor,  Sandpoint 
(Idaho)  Bulletin,  became  lost  while 
himting  in  a  fog  on  a  mountain  Nov. 
21  and,  after  two  days  and  a  night, 
foiuid  his  way  to  a  farmhouse.  Msfm- 
time  search!^  parties  were  atteinpt- 
ing  to  find  him.  With  the  exception  of 
a  slightly  sore  throat,  Mr.  Anderson 
suffered  no  ill  effects. 

Neil  McDonald,  formerly  on  the 
sports  staffs  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Examiner  and  Herald-Express,  and 
more  recently  a  radio  publicity  writer 
in  Hollywood,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  as  sports  writer. 

Miss  Jean  Pimsner,  Cleveland,  has 
been  appointed  club  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  succeeding  Miss 
Betty  Kralik  who  has  resigned  and 
soon  will  be  married. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  GEORGE  W.  POLK,  former  cable 

rewrite  man  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  awarded  a  presi¬ 
dential  unit  citation  with  star,  for  his 
efforts  as  a  member  of  the  naval  Air¬ 
plane  Cruiser  Scouting  Detachment 
Tulagi  assisting  the  1st  Marine  Di¬ 
vision  to  take  and  hold  Henderson 
Airfield  on  Guadalcanal  in  August, 
1942. 

Capt.  Eldwin  L.  Olander,  26,  a  former 
reporter  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  who  makes  his  home  in  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass,  shot  down  his  first  Zero 
when  15  Japanese  fighter  planes  at¬ 
tacked  a  crippled  American  bomber 
returning  from  a  raid  on  Kahili  air¬ 
drome,  Bougainville  Island  in  the 
Northern  Solomons,  a  delayed  Marine 
Corps  dispatch  from  the  Southwest 
Pacific  reported  this  week. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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NORFOLK'S  ARMISTICE  DAY  PARADE,  NOVEMIER  11.  1943 


|n  every  war  Norfolk  has 

occupied  a  strategic  position.  After 
each  conflict  this  city  has  emerged 
a  bigger  and  better  community  In 
which  to  live,  work,  play  and  enjoy 
the  finer  things  of  life. 

We  ore  proud  of  the  contributions 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Dispatch  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Norfolk  area  in  its  rightful  place 
among  the  Nation's  foremost  cen¬ 
ters  of  trade  and  we  look  forword 
with  pleasant  anticipation  toward 
"carrying  on"  In  the  future.  , 

NORFOLK  NEWSPilPERS.  he. 

Publishers  of 

NORFOLK  VIRGININN-PILOT 
NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH 


Represented  by 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 


History  Repeats* 

in 

NORFOLK 


Frank  Yeutter,  former  sports  au-  Harry  M.  Stoll,  former  Philadelphia 
thority  with  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Inquirer  reporter  who  went  to  the 
Bulletin,  has  returned  home  on  leave,  Southwest  Pacific  last  summer  as  a 
having  been  promoted  to  a  captain  in  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
the  Army.  Forces,  has  been  promoted  to  first 

Edward  Delaney,  sports  columnist  lieutenant  after  participating  in  a 
on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  number  of  combat  missions  as  a  navi- 
News,  has  been  ordered  to  report  for  gator  with  one  of  the  bomber  squad- 

military  duty. 

Sheldon  Rainey,  former  Philadelphia  Capt.  Clyde  H.  Mathews  managing 
Evening  Bulletin  reporter  who  enlist-  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
ed  in  the  Navy  soon  after  the  attack  leave,  has  transfe^ed  from 

on  Pearl  Harbor,  is  back  home  for  his  Pubhc  rrfaUons  stafi  at  Randolph, 
first  furlough  after  nearly  two  years’  4?^*®^** 

service,  moat  of  it  spent  in  the  South  Relations  st^.  Capt  Mathis 


PERSONALS 


Wedding  Bells 


continued  from  page  34 


Tech.  Sgt.  John  J.  O’Brien,  25,  for¬ 
mer  r^Kirter  for  t  he  Springfield 
(Maaa.)  Union,  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
hag  been  reported  missing  in  action, 
the  War  Department  has  notified  his 
parents.  O’Brien  was  a  tail  gunner 
aboard  a  Hying  Fortress  and  when  his 
family  last  heard  from  him  he  was 
stationed  in  the  Aleutians. 

Anthony  M.  Munsell,  formerly  of 
the  composing  room  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  been  induct-  «  i.- 

ed  into  the  Navy  and  is  taking  his  Marion  Slusser,  former  Memphis 
“boot”  training  at  the  Sampson,  N.  Y.,  Press-Scimitar  reporter-photographer, 

has  been  made  second  lieutenant  m 
,  ,  the  Army  Air  Forces,  graduating  in 

Pfc.  Randolph  Bradford,  former  nieteorology  from  the  University  of 

Spartanburg,’  S.  C.  reporter  and  pho-  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

tographer,  Ivm  denart^  Clayton  Hepler,  reporter  and  re- 

Id  at  Tamna  ^  Detroit  Times,  is 

ment,  McDiU  HeW  at  T^pa,  Fla. 

ci^‘e«S^^f 

Telegram,  has  been  transferred  from 

Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  where  he  was  edi-  formerly  on  the 

tor  of  the  Pickett  News  to  an  overseas  Sandusky  (O.)  News  staff, 
post  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Louis  Dyer,  Lot  AngeUs  Times  re- 

Stars  and  Stripes.  Porter  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air 

,  ,  _  „  ,  Forces  as  a  flying  cadet  in  1942,  has 

Kemp,  former  .  been  promoted  to  captain  and  execu- 

(C^.)  Record  reporter,  gra  officer  of  the  medium  bombard- 

with  hipest  marks  in  a  class  squadron, 

bluejackets  at  the  Hospital  Corps  t  i.  i-i  •  u  j  i 

School  at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Hos-  ^  John  Gripby,  seaman  second  cl^. 

pital,  and  was  promoted  to  petty 

officer  rating  of  Pharmacist’s  Mate  jomed  the  Public  Relations  Office  at 
Third  Class.  He  was  sent  to  the  naval  U.S.  Naval  Traming  Station  at 

hospital  at  Pleasanton,  Cal.,  for  further  Farragut,  Idaho. 

training.  John  T.  Cronin,  recently  day  police 

Robert  R.  Stafford,  Cleveland  (O.)  reporter  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Press  assistant  news  editor,  has  been  Telegrart^  was  mducted  into  the  Army 
inducted  into  the  Army  after  volun-  of  ^ort  Devens  Nov.  26. 
teering  for  service.  He  is  stationed  at  Herman  Brandschein,  Philadelphia 
Ft.  Hayes,  Columbus,  O.  Another  Record  reporter,  has  gone  into  the 
Press  employe  recently  inducted  is  Army  via  the  New  Cumberland,  Md., 
Karl  Zitron,  assistant  editorial  promo-  induction  center,  while  Lorenzo  (Pat) 
tion  director.  Lavey,  of  the  same  newspaper’s  re- 

Lt.  Richard  Peters,  former  book  re-  write  staff,  has  returned  to  his  old  job 
viewer  and  dramaUc  critic  of  the  hospitals  at  CwUe 

Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  has  been  pro-  Puujf.  N.  Y.,  after  receivmg  a  medical 
moted  to  Captain.  discharge. 

Moe  Farber,  assistant  street  sales  John  F.  Wakh,  s^rts  writer  for  the 
boss  in  the  San  Francisco  News  cir-  Ph»l^lphia  Record  until  he  went  mto 
culation  department,  has  been  induct-  service,  has  been  promote  to  me 
ed  into  the  Army  and  is  stationed  at  sergeant  m  the  Ma^e 

Monterey,  Cal.,  where  he  is  under-  Corps  and  is  a  rombat  rorrespondent 
going  his  preliminary  training.  somewhere  m  the  Southwest 

Joe  Allen,  of  the  copy  desk  of  the  v  t-u  a  t  1  #  t. 

San  Francisco  News,  has  been  induct-  „  Maiyr  Kerkhoff,  fonnerly  of  the 
ed  into  the  Army,  Philadelphia  Records  editorial  staff, 

TTT  ii-  »  t  y  t  bss  been  promoted  to  corporal  in  the 
Glen  WilW  Naves,  formerly  of  the  Marine  Corps 

toe  S^mnburg,  (S.  C.)  Herald-  3,,^  stationed  for  the  present  at 
JoumaXNews  staff,  has  rewntly  been  Henderson  Hall.  Arlington.  Va. 
promoted  to  yeoman  third  class  in  _ .  .  „  ,  ,  r  L. . 

toe  United  States  Navy,  stationed  at  „  Edward  Foley,  of  t^  PhUadelp^ 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii.  Record  reportonal  staff,  who  was  in- 

n  1  nr  T  j  1  ducted  into  military  service  several 

Pa^W.  Jt^seaman  ^nd  cli^  ^^hs  ago.  has  been  forwarded  from 

^  induction  center  to  toe  artiUery  head- 

tioM  Offiw  of  the  U.S  Naval -rraining  quarters  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C.,  and 
tation  at  Fane^t,  Idaho,  where  Ite  found  among  his  buddies  in  the  new 
^d  recruit  t^mfr  Fomer  ^amp  two  former  colleagues  from  the 

editor  of  toe  Columbus  Cittae*.  he  IS  phUadelphia  newspaper  fraternity, 
on  leave  from  his  work  ^  ffirector  of  Nathaniel  Hazeltine  and  Edward  Mur- 
toe  News  Bure^  wd  iMtructor  in  formerly  attached  to  the  old 

StatTuSemity  *  Evening  Ledger  staff. 

T  •  T  1  •  .  Henry  Morrone  and  Edward 

department  em- 

side  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  b«^  p,oy„  of  the  Philadelphia  DaRy  News, 

left  this  week  for  induction  into  rnili- 

u  ^  c  "T  ^  the  Army, 

tioned  m  the  B^au  of  Supply  and  the  latter  to  the  Navy. 

Accoimts  m  Washmgton.  ^  ^ 

T  J  ii.  William  S.  Dutton,  veteran  Phila- 

W  ^  newspaperman  and  magazine 

Kan^  City  Star,  hw  ^n  <»mmis-  writer  who  in  recent  years  has  been 

sioned  an  Ikisi^  m  the  Nav^  ^serve  associated  with  the  public  relations 

and  IS  attending  school  at  Tucson,  department  of  the  E.  I.  duPont  De- 

Nemours  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Robert  Clark,  reporter  on  the  authored  a  book  on  toe  duPont  family 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  commis-  not  long  ago,  has  been  commissioned 
sioned  a  lieutenant  junior  grade  in  a  major  in  toe  U,  S.  Army  and  is 
toe  Navy.  He  is  at  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  headed  overseas  to  serve  with  AMG. 


Second 

Highest 

^^Sales  Potential" 

in  the  State  ot  Washington 


SECOND  in  population  .  .  .  SECOND  in  retful  sales 
.  .  .  SECOND  in  effective  buying  income  .  .  .  SEC¬ 
OND  in  its  percentage  of  the  U.S.A.  Sales  PotentiaL 
That's  the  position  held  by  Tacoma-Pierce  County 
in  Sales  Management's  1943  Survey  Niunber.  Here# 
in  a  single  coimty,  is  the  heart  of  Washington's 
Second  Market.  Here  is  an  area  demanding  the 
concentrated  attention  which  only  a  leading  LOCAL 
newspaper  can  give. 


^MewsTlihuae 

TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 


First  in  Wasbiagton's  Second  htaiket! 
Now  deJJrmring  orer  55,000  copies  dadly. 
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'S-  ■  % '■>  ‘-‘-v  V<A'! 
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<f  -|  Read  OccationaBy  .  82  or  ;jl9%  \^^‘  '/| 
i  Oaii’t  Read  at  All .  .^78  or  I8%^M: 


V;  V  '■  •Tf^  ,?  ; 
'i'  t 


438  or  I0d%| 


RANKERS: 


I  -  Read  Regulady  .  .  -•'  20  or  72% 

j  Read  Occasionally  .  4  or  14% 

I  Don't  Read  at  All . .  4  or  14% 

28  or  100% 


PROFESSIONAL  MEN:  B 

RMd  Reguiariy  ...  26  or  69% 
Read  Occasionally  .  9  or  23% 

Don't  Read  at  Ail . .  v3  or  8% 
38  or  100% 


64  ^  read  the  Star-Times  ragnlarly 

19o/ 

I  #  /O  read  the  Star-Times  oeeasionaliy 


A  survey  made  in  Ausust,  1943,  by  Edward  G.  Doody  &  Co., 
revealed  these  percentages. 

The  survey  showed  that  324  out  of  504,  or  64%,  read  the  Star- 
Times  regularly,  and  that  95,*  or  19%  out  of  the  504  read  the  Star- 
Times  occasionally. 

Included  in  the  list  of  504  "top  men"  surveyed  were  158  presidents 
of  St.  Louis  firms;  47  vice  presidents:  9  chairmen  of  the  board;  9 
secretary-treasurers;  and  6  general  managers. 

The  study  shows  that  a  large  share  of  the  key,  policy-making  offi¬ 
cials  in  practically  every  representative  St.  Louis  enterprise  are 
either  subscribers  to  or  regular  readers  of  the  Star-Times. 

Star-Times  advertising  also  gets  your  message  across  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public  in  this  rich,  responsive  market. 


Ask  a  Star-Times  or  a  George  A.  McDevitt 
representative  for  complete  details  of  this  survey. 


CIRCULATION  FOR  6  MONTHS  ENDING 
SEPT.  30,  1943  —  179,366 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 

Represented  nationally  by  the  George  A.  McDevitt  Company — 
Offices  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 


TOP  MEN  IN  ST.  LOUIS 


i/fi  wm M  Awmns/MetvcooN 


llllIHlIil 


Bo?.STfeU,S  C>WLT&  SHJ/e  H6«Up- 
pfioeieM  cF  MoRe  anp  more 
APV/eftT.S!.M6  ON  LfeSS  AMO  Less 


So  He  Su66e9rs  NCwsec»/s  seu.  S^lf 
C<A/eRiN6S  And  yMB«euA.ST6  Swe 

Newsf>R(Nr. 


/^cAwnseRS  Coopef^Aie:  eySBmKi6Tf«R 
Copy  iM  As«re  PHabefiApHepDowN.Tm. 
Gives  cvesy  peAPeR  A  magnipving 
g>iass  AMP  A  eoPrcc  OF  eye  VMftSrt . 


ewroR  wiMis  twsft««H- 

es  iM  iNvisiBie  INK  eeiwceNiRe  ao/crf 

j^^s.  Re«*RS  OCT  S>H«1«ll  AS 
INTeRNATioNAiL  spies  < 


SHWTTfioHT, 


Jr  ormcrlj  a  ■pace-buyer’s  aightmare, 
Boston  **leTdled  out**  more  than  IS  years 
ago  as  the  Herald-Trarder  won  and  main¬ 
tained  a  dominant  position  in  the  factors 
that  influiBce  media  seleetion.  So  now, 
when  schedules  are  being  made  np,  ifs 
easy  to  be  right,  with  the  majority  sf 
nattonal  and  local  adrertisers  who  sslsst. 
the  Hoald-TraTeler  as  No.  1  paper  isi 
Boston. 


National  Representative:  George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 


TWELVE  SENSATIONAL 
REASONS  WHY 
A  MILLION  MORE 
PAIRS  OF  EYES... 


FIND  IRRESISTIBLE 
INTEREST  IN  THE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE! 


; ■*>7r 


tl  ERE  is  a  partial  parade  of  the  top-flight  authors  who  typify 
the  fiction  qualities  found  in  The  American  Magazine  ...  A 
parade  that,  in  1944,  will  present  twenty-four  complete  novels 
and  many  short  stories  written  to  our  specifications  by  the 
greatest  names  in  contemporary  American  fiction  . . .  Fiction 
for  an  audience  that,  readership  studies  prove,  has  increased 
by  a  million  more  pairs  of  eyes  since  we  have  discontinued 
the  continued  story  and  thereby  eliminated  the  exasperating 
episode.  These  authors,  these  novels,  this  publishing  innova¬ 
tion,  plus  The  American  Magazine’s  usual  generous  quota  of 
interesting  people,  short  stories,  short  features,  cartoons,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  illustrations  make  The  American  Magazine  the 
greatest  “buy”  on  the  newsstands  today. 


Pearl  S.  Buck  —  Nobel-Puliuer 
prize  winner,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  East-West  Associa¬ 
tion  to  promote  understanding 
between  Orient  and  Occident. 
Miss  Buck’s  Journey  for  Life, 
a  novel  of  present-day  China, 
appears  soon  in  The  American. 


Theim.i  Strabel-writ- 
ing  steadily  since  she 
was  8,  has  sold  every¬ 
thing  she  has  ever 
written.  Her  idea  of 
a  vacation  is  a  change 
from  the  modem  to 
the  historical  fiction 
that  inspired  her 
Storm  to  the  South 
that  is  soon  to  appear 


Booth  Torkington-the 
Dean  of  American 
Letters  —  is  probably 
best  known  for  his  Pen- 
rod,  Gentle  Julia, 
Monsieur  Beaucairb 
and  his  recent  best  sell¬ 
er  Kate  Fbnnioate. 


Faith  Baldwin  -  one  of 
America's  top  novelists, 
author  of  more  than  40 
published  books.  No  one 
captures  with  more  ac¬ 
curacy  our  American 
manner  of  living,  play¬ 
ing,  loving,  working. 


Oarence  Budington  Kelland  -  The 
author  of  Scattercood  Baines 
—an  exclusive  “American”  charac¬ 
ter— is  one  of  America’s  top-selling 
novelists,  but  no  character  he  has 
ever  created  has  ever  matched  the 
inimitable  “Bud”  Kelland  himself. 


Franz  Wtrfel  —  author 
of  the  brilliant  nov¬ 
els,  Embezzled 
Heaven  and  The 
Song  of  Berna¬ 
dette.  Prague-bom, 
Leipzig  -  lecturer. 
Nazi-oppressed,  Mr. 
Werfel  has  written  a 
notable  new  noveC 
April  in  October, 
coming,  complete,  in 
February. 


Margaret  Cuikbi  Banning, 
Vataar  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Mrs.  Banning  has  found 
time  for  two  careers:  the 
is  a  homemaker  and  the 
author  of  tome  twenty 
fine  novels,  including  the 
recent  success.  She 
Can’t  Be  Elected. 


Rex  Stout  —  stormy  pet¬ 
rel  of  politics  and  litera¬ 
ture,  chairman  of  the 
Writers’  War  Board,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Freedom  House. 
Mr.  Stout  it  the  creator 
of  the  corpulent  food-, 
orchid-,  and  beer-loving 
detective,  Nero  Wolfe, 
an  AmericM  exclusive! 


Erk  Hatch  —  humorist,  svhose 
mad  charactare  have  delight¬ 
ed  millions.  Known  as  the 
Sage  of  Sutton  Place,  he  Is  an 
ax-broker,  ex-jockey,  who  has 
authored  some  tsrentjMidd 
novels  and  it  now  busy  on 
another  Bart  Pender  story 
for  the  readers  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Magazine. 


Erit  Stanley  Gardner— 

master  of  detective 
fiction.  More  than 
four  million  copies 
of  Mr.  Gardner’s 
great  mystery  sto- 

Lries  were  sold  this 
year  alone. 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  NATION 


Christopher  la  Forge  -  who 

hat  written  more  than  twnCjr 
thousand  linos  of  published 
verse  and  twenty-eight  short 
stories.  He  practices  his  be¬ 
lief  that  writing  poetry  it  fine 
discipline  for  writing  fine 
prose.  His  Death  of  an 
IMA6E  in  our  October  issue 
was  a  memorsbis  eaample. 


RHo  Weiman  —  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Authors’ 
League  of  America.  Har  not¬ 
able  novel.  Last  of  the 
House  of  Robsart,  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  December  issue 
of  The  American  Magazina. 
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Chicago  News 
Polls  Staff 
On  War's  End 

Chicago,  Dec.  8— The  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  likely  to  be  over  by  next  sum¬ 
mer  or  late  fall,  1944,  v/iih  the  Asiatic 
conflict  apparently  destined  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  1945  and  possibly  to  1949, 
according  to  a  poll  of  key  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  staff  members, 
the  Daily  News  revealed  here  today. 

Helen  Kirkpatrick,  London  corre¬ 
spondent,  predicts  the  European  phase 
of  the  war  should  be  over  by  next 
summer:  if  the  Russian  offensive 
maintains  its  “present  momentum  and 
Allied  forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
drive  the  Germans  into  the  comer  of 
northern  Italy,  the  foundation  for  de¬ 
feat  will  have  been  laid.” 

Varieas  Reaseas  Givea 

Richard  Mowrer,  writing  from  Cairo, 
says  the  war  in  Europe  should  be 
aver  by  the  early  part  of  next  sum¬ 
mer.  He  admits  that  his  forecast  is 
“pretty  much  a  guess,”  but  points  out 
that  it  is  based  on  the  fact  “that  \m- 
like  tlie  war  in  Asia,  where  Russia  is 
still  not  a  participant,  there  are  no 
big  factors  left  to  be  dropped  into  the 
scales,  except  the  opening  of  a  second 
front  and  the  cracking  of  German 
morale.” 

David  M.  Nichol,  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent,  thinks  the  war  cannot  end 
until  the  German  army  is  smashed, 
which  he  believes  will  take  until  late 
fall,  1944.  He  points  out  that  as  a 
matter  of  simple  geography,  the  area 
the  Red  army  covered  is  about  equal 
to  that  which  United  Nations  soldiers 
“must  conquer  before  driving  the 
Germans  back  to  their  own  boun¬ 
daries  on  the  West.” 

Paul  Ghali,  writing  from  neutral 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  believes  the  war 
in  Europe  should  end  by  next  autumn 
— “at  least  in  so  far  as  Hitler’s  war  is 
concerned.”  He  comments  that  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  present  velocity  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  “the  Allied  forces 
should  by  that  time  be  thrusting  well 
into  German  territory  friwn  north,  east, 
south  and  west.” 

fesslmistic  or  Atio  War 

The  war  in  Asia  does  not  present 
such  an  optimistic  outlook  to  B.  J. 
McQuaid,  writing  from  Honolulu,  who 
states:  “As  to  the  Pacific:  If  we  insist, 
as  we  should,  on  the  utter  destruction 
of  Japan  as  a  military  and  naval 
power,  the  war  will  last  until  we  put 
armies  of  occupation  in  Tokyo,  '^is 
will  cost  heavily  in  men  and  material. 
Unless  Russia  joins  imreservedly  with 
both  bases  and  manpower,  it  will  take 
us  three  to  six  years  longer.” 

A.  T.  Steele,  now  in  New  Delhi,  also 
sees  a  longer  war  ahead,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  armies  in  China  “to 
help  deliver  the  decisive  blow  against 
the  main  force  of  the  Japanese  armies 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Simultane¬ 
ously,  we  shall  have  to  bomb  Jap  in¬ 
dustries  and  cities  into  helplessness. 
With  luck,  the  Allies  should  be  able 
to  force  Japan  into  surrender  some¬ 
time  in  1946. . . .  This  estimate  reckons 
without  Russian  assistance.  If  Rus¬ 
sia  comes  into  the  Pacific  war  after 
Hitler’s  defeat — and  I  think  the 
chances  are  slightly  better  than  50-50 
that  it  will — then  the  task  of  defeating 
Japan  should  be  shortened  by  about 
one  year.” 

Carroll  Binder,  Daily  News  foreign 
editor,  sums  up  the  general  situation, 
with  Ae  prediction  that  the  European 
war  should  be  over  by  fall,  adding: 
“If  we  may  assume  that  the  cordial 
relations  with  Russia  confirmed  at  the 
Moscow  and  Teheran  conferences 


foreshadow  active  Russia  collaboration 
in  the  war  against  Japan  as  soon  as 
Germany  is  defeated,  I  think  Japan 
might  be  defeated  about  a  year  after 
Germany  no  longer  requires  our  mili¬ 
tary  attentions.  .  .  .  We  should  be  pre¬ 
pared,  however,  for  a  longer  struggle 
in  the  Far  East.” 

■ 

Use  of  Basic 
English  Would 
Change  Ad  Copy 

Montreai.,  Dec.  7 — Should  Basic 
English,  recently  “lifted  out  of  ob¬ 
scurity”  by  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
“catch  on”  as  an  international  lan¬ 
guage,  according  to  James  Webb 
Yoimg,  senior  consultant,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  advertising  copywrit¬ 
ers  will  have  to  revise  almost  com¬ 
pletely  their  technique. 

Speaking  last  night  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  McGill  School 
of  Commerce  and  the  Advertising  and 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  Montreal, 
Mr.  Yoimg  explained  that  he  had  tried 
using  Basic  English  20  years  ago,  but 
found  it  “too  colorless  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Therefore,  he  feels  that  should  this 
850-word  language  become  the  me¬ 
dium  of  international  trade  and  com¬ 
munication,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
evolve  a  “new  advertising  language.” 

Though  the  speaker  felt  that  tele¬ 
vision,  visual  education  and  improved 
transportation  facilities  will  strongly 
influence  future  advertising,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  biggest  develop¬ 
ment  in  advertising  techniques  would 
“take  place  in  the  production  of  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  themselves,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  medium  that  carries 
them.” 

A  Need 

Great  strides  in  the  productivity  of 
advertising,  he  asserted,  could  only 
be  made  when  “satisfactory  techniques 
for  measuring  the  conviction  or  sales 
action  secured  by  most  advertise¬ 
ments”  had  been  invented. 

Turning  to  a  discussion  of  the  in¬ 
creased  importance  of  advertising  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  Young  declared  that  “for  the 
first  time  in  history,  advertising  has 
become  a  major  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  democratic  persuasion  be¬ 
tween  governments  and  their  people. 

“This  striking  fact  in  itself  sum¬ 
marizes  the  newly  realized  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  the  use  of  advertising,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “If  business  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  increasingly  concerned  with  a 
new  sense  of  its  social  responsibility,  it 
is  going  to  want  to  communicate  this 
concern  to  the  public.  And  if  adver¬ 
tising  has  become  the  great  means  of 
mass  commimication  . . .  then  business 
must  turn  to  it  to  promote  these  ends.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  business 
and  industry  have  realized  the  power 
of  advertising’s  ability  “to  say  exactly 
what  you  want  to  say,  when  and  where 
you  want  to  say  it,  and  to  repeat  it 
until  it  sticks,”  and  that  this  realiza¬ 
tion  plus  management’s  desire  to  hu¬ 
manize  itself  with  its  employes  will 
take  tomorrow’s  advertising  to  busi¬ 
ness  heads  as  a  new  technique  of  man¬ 
agement. 

DROPS  CANADA  CIRC. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  and  Sun¬ 
day  News  effective  Dec.  1.  discontin¬ 
ued  its  circulation  in  Canada.  Sunday 
circulation  had  been  over  100,000  and 
daily  circulation  was  “considerably 
less,”  according  to  the  News.  The  pa¬ 
per  stated  the  move  was  necessitated 
in  order  to  conform  with  the  WPB  re¬ 
strictions  on  newsprint  and  that  dis¬ 
tribution  there  would  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  paper  situation  warrants  it. 


Miller  Lauded 
At  Ship  Launching 

At  the  launching,  at  South  Portland, 
Me.,  this  week,  of  the  “Webb  Miller,” 
first  of  a  series  of  Liberty  ships  to  be 
named  for  correspondents  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  Hugh  Baillie,  president 
of  the  United  Press,  cited  Miller,  in 
a  message  read  by  J.  H.  Furay,  vice- 
president,  at  the  ceremonies,  as  a 
symbol  of  independent  news  coverage. 
Miller  was  for  a  quarter-century  a 
distinguished  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  U.P.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  black¬ 
out  near  London  in  May,  1940. 

Reviewing  Miller’s  brilliant  career 
and  achievements,  Mr.  Baillie  said: 

“Webb  Miller  pioneered  in  the 
organization  of  independent  news 
gathering  methods  throughout  Europe, 
bringing  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
world  through  the  Unit^  Press  stories 
from  independent  sources.  Knowing 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  closely 
bound  to  freedom  of  communication 
and  of  international  news  exchange, 
he  was  always  a  strong  fighter  against 
news  monopolies  and  government- 
controlled  news  and  his  work  in  that 
important  field  was  outstanding.” 

The  ship  was  christened  formally 
by  the  correspondent’s  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  Miller,  of  Westport,  Conn.  Co¬ 
sponsor  was  her  son,  Pfc.  Kenneth 
Miller,  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Reporter  Played 
Santa  for  8  Years 

continued  from  page  10 

child  aided  has  received  in  a  big 
red  Christmas  stocking  a  box  of 
health-giving  raisins,  along  with 
other  goodies.  Due  to  the  war,  the 
raisins  were  ordered  months  before 
Christmas,  as  they  were  shipped 
from  California.  Two  weeks  before 
Christmas,  when  the  stockings  are 
usually  filled,  there  were  no  raisins. 
“They’ll  be  here  any  day  now,”  said 
the  man  who  filled  the  order.  So  it 
was  decided  to  wait.  Those  kids  just 
had  to  have  those  precious  raisins. 

The  Sunday  morning  before  Christ¬ 
mas  someone,  saying  he  was  with  the 
railroad,  called  Capley’s  home  and 
announced  “Your  Goodfellow  raisins 
are  in  town.  Will  someone  pick  them 
up  today?”  Capley  hurried  down, 
got  the  telephone  wires  hot  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  found  out  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  practical  joker.  How¬ 
ever,  the  raisins  did  arrive  the  next 
day  and  the  Goodfellows  got  them 
in  the  kids’  stockings. 

Capley,  who  has  no  children,  gets 
the  biggest  kick  out  of  the  Goodfellow 
work  when  he  sees  the  good  that  the 
Goodfellows  do.  The  clothing  comes 
to  the  little  ones  at  a  time  when 
Memphis  usually  experiences  its  most 
severe  winter  and  it  keeps  them  warm, 
enables  most  of  them  to  go  to  and 
from  school,  protected  against  the 
cold.  As  the  years  pass,  young  men 
and  women,  helped  by  the  Goodfel¬ 
lows  as  children,  come  in  and  do 
volunteer  work  and  often  make  do¬ 
nations.  A  girl  war  plant  worker 
did  just  that  last  year,  and  the  mother 
of  a  soldier  in  New  Guinea  sent  $5 
from  her  boy,  remembered  in  bygone 
years  by  the  Goodfellows. 

Done  in  Modest  Manner 

Not  only  is  mankind’s  kindness 
most  evident  through  his  Goodfellow 
urge  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  but 
Capley  has  found  that  the  deeds  are 
done  in  a  modest  manner.  Many 
say,  “Oh,  just  say  from  *A  Friend’ 
or  ‘A  Goodfellow,”’  and,  of  course, 
that’s  the  way  it’s  listed  in  the  Press- 


Scimitar  if  such  Goodfellows  don’t 
want  their  names  used.  The  apple 
vendor  comes  in  every  year  and  gives. 
One  man  sent  $1,  with  the  notation, 
“15  years  of  bad  health.”  A  lady  came 
in  last  year  and  said,  “Several  years 
ago,  the  Goodfellows  made  Christmas 
happy  for  my  little  grandchild,  whose 
father  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident. 
My  husband  has  a  good  job  now,  and 
my  grandson  gave  me  this  dollar  and 
told  me  to  bring  it  to  the  Goodfel¬ 
lows.” 

Capley  has  come  to  realize  that  the 
old  saying,  “Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,”  is  certainly  true  in  his  Good¬ 
fellow  work.  For  instance,  he  foimd 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodfellow  with  five 
Goodfellow  children  right  in  Mem¬ 
phis.  On  top  of  that,  Mr.  Goodfellow 
has  a  brother,  Christmas  Goodfellow. 
That  really  knocked  Capley  off  the 
Christmas  tree.  This  Goodfellow 
family,  which  this  year  has  increased 
to  seven  children,  annually  make  a 
Goodfellow  gift.  And  so  did  Christ¬ 
mas  Goodfellow. 

No  Ovarhnad 

Outside  of  the  cost  of  the  gifts,  there 
is  no  Goodfellow  overhead  All  work 
is  donated  and  the  downtown  building 
for  headquarters  is  rent-free,  though 
there  have  been  several  times  when 
Capley  was  near  a  nervous  collapse 
for  fear  the  building  would  be  rented 
right  out  from  under  the  Goodfellows. 
Of  course  they  take  that  risk,  and 
so  far  have  been  lucky,  thanks  one 
time  to  the  WPB,  OP  A,  or  something 
not  making  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
get  enough  of  his  supplies  together 
to  go  into  the  cafe  business  in  the 
Goodfellow  headquarters.  A  matter 
of  priorities. 

E.  J.  Meeman,  editor  of  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  is  intensely  active  in  the 
Goodfellow  program,  as  was  Major 
Enoch  Brown,  general  manager  of 
Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  who  is  now 
overseas.  Both  are  on  the  Goodfel¬ 
low  board,  composed  of  Memphis 
businessmen,  who  carry  out  super¬ 
vision  of  the  work.  ITie  goods  are 
bought  months  in  advance  at  lowest 
possible  cost  from  Memphis  mercan¬ 
tile  houses.  The  names  of  children 
to  be  helped  come  from  the  various 
welfare  agencies,  and  are  carefully 
checked  to  avoid  duplication. 

Doners'  Names  Pnblisked 

Every  donor’s  name  is  written  in  ink 
in  the  Goodfellow’s  book,  or  the  way 
he  wants  it  acknowledged  in  the  paper. 
These  names  are  listed  in  the  Press- 
Scimitar,  usually  under  the  heading 
“Today’s  Goodfellows.”  The  Goodfel¬ 
low  stories  of  Capley  and  another 
Goodfellow,  Menno  Duerksen,  an 
Oklahoman,  have  the  by-line,  “By  A 
GOODFELIX)W.”  Each  year  there  is 
a  “Chief  Goodfellow”  elected  by  the 
Goodfellow  board,  and  he  gives  his 
time  in  going  into  every  detail  of  the 
Goodfellows. 

Probably  one  of  the  strongest  fac¬ 
tors  is  getting  an  early  start,  the 
Goodfellows  have  foimd.  Another 
angle  is  to  have  headquarters’  win¬ 
dows  well  decorated  with  Santa 
heads,  etc.,  to  emblazon  the  Christmas 
symbol.  All  told,  Capley  estimates 
that  since  the  late  Bill  Shaler,  who 
was  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
News-Scimitar,  parent  newspaper  of 
the  Press-Scimitar,  aided  a  needy 
family  and  started  the  Goodfellows 
in  Memphis  26  years  ago,  the  fund 
has  taken  care  of  about  75,000  to 
100,000  underprivileged  children. 

Another  Christmas  fund,  conducted 
annually  by  the  Commercial  Appeal 
and  sponsored  by  the  American  Le¬ 
gion,  does  a  splendid  work.  'Ihe  two 
Christmas  funds  do  not  conflict,  as 
the  C.  A.’s  fund  gives  food  to  needy 
fcimilies. 
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Amencatt  Export  Airlines,  too,  with  g$ant  flying  boats,  are  shorteninx  the  supply  lines  to  our  fighting  men. 


American  Export  Lines  Kc 

a  26  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY  4  / 


MERCHANT  MARINE 


From  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended:  “It  is  necessary  for  the  na* 
tiona]  defense  and  development  of  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  Slates  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domes¬ 
tic  waterliorne  commerce  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  waterborne  export  and 
import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on 
all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water¬ 
borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (h)  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxil¬ 
iary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
(c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  I'nited 
States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  (d)  composed  of  the  best-equipped, 
safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels, 
constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citi¬ 
zen  personnel.  It  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
foster  the  development  and  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant 
marine.”  {Public  Act  83S) 


ONE  END  OF  HIS  ROPE’S  ON  SHIPBOARDI 


Every  lime  this  young  rancher’s 
lasso  drops  neatly  around  the  horns 
of  a  galloping  steer,  its  pull  will  be 
felt  on  ships  at  sea  and  in  many  far 
ports.  For,  like  millions  of  his 
countrymen,  he’s  in  partnership  with 
the  men  of  a  mighty  new  United 
States  merchant  marine. 

He’ll  grow  heef  to  feed  the  crews 
of  our  fast  new  merchant  ships.  In 
return,  their  holds  will  carry  prod* 
nets  of  his  herds  to  sell  in  foreign 
markets  —  and  they’ll  bring  back, 
in  exchange,  things  he  and  other 
Americans  must  import. 


And.  ijor  the  first  time  in  genera¬ 
tions,  w^  have  shipping  enough  to 
keep  our  vital  overseas  trade  under 
our  own  control! 

For  Congress,  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  pointed  out  that 
an  adequate  U.  S.*flag  merchant 
marine  is  “necessary  for  the  national 
defense  and  development  of  four) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce.” 
This  bold  declaration  made  possible 
a  real  American  merchant  fleet, 
“owned  and  operated  under  the 
United  States  flag  by  citizens  .  .  . 
manned  with  a  citizen  personnel.” 


Before  war  came,  American  Export 
Lines  helped  carry  out  the  Act's  pur¬ 
pose  with  fast  new  U.  S.-built  ships 
that  strengthened  our  trade  routes 
through  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Seas,  and  on  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  In  wartime,  under  War 
Shipping  Administration  orders,  our 
augmented  operations  cannot  be^ 
disclosed. 

But  it  is  no  secret  that  America's 
new-born  merchant  marine  is  being 
forged  into  a  powerful  world  in¬ 
fluence — insurance  for  our  national 
defense  and  economic  security. 


orch  leoif 


Hear  the  Cttfieral  lileetric  raJio  ftrfti 


I  he  Cfli  AU^Girt  Orchestra",  SanJay 
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In  order  to  keep  the  records  straight 
and  present  an  accurate  report  of  the 
affair,  we  requested  Mr.  Robbins  to 
furnish  us  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  event.  It  follows: 


Refasad  Admittonca 

“I  arrived  at  the  fire  along  with 
Gordon  Bennett,  Post-Enquirer  re¬ 
porter,  about  7  o’clock  in  the  evening 
of  Nov.  8.  We  were  refused  entrance 
at  two  gates  by  armed  guards.  We 
were  told  we  must  get  permission  to 
enter  the  enclosed  area,  where  the 
fire  was  blazing,  from  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer,  Major  Everett  J.  Neute- 
boom. 

“After  proper  identification  we  were 
admitted  to  the  foyer  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building.  I  had  taken  only  a 
few  steps  into  the  building  when  Ma¬ 
jor  Neuteboom  came  from  his  private 
office. 

“His  first  words  were  ‘what  do  you 
want  here?’  He  addressed  his  ques¬ 
tion  to  me. 

“  ‘I  want  to  get  some  pictures  of  the 
fire,’  I  replied. 

“  ‘There’ll  be  no  pictures,’  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Before  I  could  say  anything  further 
the  major  grabbed  my  camera  bag  out 
of  my  hand  and  slid  it  across  the  floor. 
He  then  grabbed  me  and  slammed  me 
against  the  door  so  hard  I  bounced 
from  it  and  lost  my  balance.  Then 
opening  the  door  he  shoved  me  again 
pushing  me  through  the  doorway.  I 
ended  up  in  a  sitting  position  with 
the  major  on  his  feet  above  me. 

“The  next  thing  I  knew  his  fist 
smashed  against  my  left  jaw.  I  was 
dazed  for  a  second  and  then  I  heard 
him  shout:  ‘Get  me  my  .45  I’ll  shoot 

the - ’  He  then  returned  to  the 

building. 

“I  stumbled  to  my  feet.  I  wanted 
to  go  back  into  the  building  and  find 
out  the  reason  for  the  outburst.  I  was 
denied  entry  to  the  bwlding  at  that 
time. 

Others  Ordered  Oet 

“A  short  time  after  the  major  struck 
me  Harold  Ridson,  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  Carl  Bigelow,  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune;  McCall  Smith,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Cliff  Bray, 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  were 
told  by  the  major  to  clear  out  or  they 
would  get  the  same  treatment  that  I 
received. 


Lensmcm  Tells 
His  Story  of 
Coast  Incident 

Oakland  Post-Enqtiirer's 
Robbins  Got  Apology  from 
Officer  Wbo  Roughed  Km 
By  JACK  PRICE 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  pic¬ 
torial  journalism,  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  have  been  victims  of  irate  in¬ 
dividuals  who  objected  to  having  their 
pictures  taken.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  considered  “open  season” 
for  slugging  cameramen  by  politicians, 
criminals,  police,  and  society  drunks, 
but  it  was  not  until  Nov.  8,  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  that  an  Army  officer  was 
added  to  the  list 

Coincident  with  the  much-publi¬ 
cized  Patton  incident  came  word  of 
the  incident  involving  Major  Everett 
J.  Neuteboom  of  the  Ordnance  Serv¬ 
ice  Command,  who  slugged  Howard 
Robbins,  staff  photographer  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  cover  a  fire  on 
a  local  Army  post. 


asked  the  major  why  he  had  acted  as 
he  had  and  he  refus^  to  explain. 

“Demands  for  a  complete  Army  in- 
vestigaticm  were  filed  by  George  Roe, 
managing  editor  of  the  Post-Enquirer. 

“Major  General  David  McCoach,  Jr., 
Commanding  General  of  the  Ninth 
Service  Command,  upon  completion  of 
the  investigation,  announced: 

“‘Major  Neuteboom  has  been  se¬ 
verely  adm<Miished  for  having  brought 
discredit  on  himself  and  the  service 
by  reason  of  his  unwarranted  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Robbins.’  ” 

In  company  with  Mr.  Roe,  and  Lt.- 


Col.  Charles  Butler,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  investigation,  Robbins 
again  met  Major  Neuteboom,  who  ex¬ 
plained  he  had  been  working  long 
hours  and  “must  have  blown”  his  top. 
He  admitted  he  had  made  an  error 
and  was  sorry  for  this  action. 

He  has  been  relieved  of  his. com¬ 
mand  by  the  Army  and  has  been 
transfer:^  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  case 
is  closed,”  Robbins  tells  us. 

We  are  pleased  for  the  major’s  sake 
that  he  did  not  smash  Robbin’s  camera 
because  it  would  have  cost  him  many 


dollars  to  buy  a  new  one,  what  with 
priorities,  etc. 

More  on  Lenses 

A  SUGGESTION  was  made  recently 
by  several  newspaper  photographers 
and  photo  syndicate  chiefs  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  telephotolenses  made  in  10- 
and  12-inch  sizes,  would  be  very 
practical  for  general  assignments.  We 
were  informed  that  these  size  lenses 
could  be  moimted  on  separate  front 
boards  thereby  making  them  easily 
interchangeable  without  causing 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


HAVE  STREAMLINED  MODERN  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY 


“An  hour  or  so  after  my  encounter 
with  the  major  I  was  again  allowed 
to  enter  the  building.  I  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Bennett  and  Risdon.  i|  invhst  in  your  rouNTRYs  foti  rf 


Wrestlers  Maurice  (Angel) 
Tillett  and  George  Pavich 
flashed  with  one  G-E  No.  S 
by  Jervas  Baldwin,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune, 
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They  want  a  country  where  everyone  gets  a 
decent  deal  whether  he  is  poor  or  rich.  They 
know  America  isn’t  perfect.  But  they  know 
it’s  better  than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
—and  they’re  going  to  keep  it  that  way. 

When  our  boys  come  back,  they  want  an 
opportunity  to  work  and  save  and  grow 
—with  no  government  bureau  telling  them 
when  and  where  and  how  to  do  it. 

They  want  to  give  their  kids  an  indepen¬ 
dent  education— not  one  that’s  controlled  by 
someone  with  an  axe  to  grind. 

American  boys  have  always  gone  places 
under  their  own  power— and  they’re  going 
to  keep  on  doing  it. 

They  like  the  idea  that  in  this  country  a 
farmer  boy  can  step  into  the  White  House. 
They  take  their  hats  off  to  the  lad  in  the 
stock  room  who  grows  up  to  run  the  business. 


t.  It’s  grim  and  bleak  and  terrible  for  millions 
of  people.  Ruin  and  misery  stalk  conquered 
countries.  Greed,  power,  dictatorship  and 
^  the  regimentation  of  private  lives  by  ruth- 
Z  less  governments  have  blacked  out  the 
souls  of  men. 

The  contrast  with  the  plain,  honest,  decent 
^  living  habits  of  a  free  America  is  appalling 
Z'  —and  is  making  a  profound  impression  on 
.  our  fighting  men. 

They  are  seeing  and  feeling,  first  hand,  what 
'  the  "new  order’’  is  doing  to  Europe.  And 
they  are  coming  home  determined  that  it 
f  won’t  happen  here. 

~  They  are  determined  that  you  and  I  and  the 
jj  other  fellow  will  continue  to  elect  "public 
servants’’—  not  masters— and  vote  them  out 
if  we  don’t  like  them. 

Our  American  boys  are  going  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  kind  of  laws  they  want  to 
live  under. 


The  ball  player  who  "busts  ’em  over  the 
fence’’—  and  draws  more  money  than  a 
senator,  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  millions. 

That’s  America— still  the  land  of  opportu¬ 
nity— where  hard  work,  thrift  and  ingenuity 
still  pay  off.  And  we  must  never  let  these 
precious  freedoms  slip  away. 

But  to  guard  them,  each  of  us  must  be  alert. 
We  must  take  a  personal  interest  in  good 
government— and  vote.  We  must  beware  of 
imported  political  ideas.  'They  didn’t  work 
over  there— and  they  won’t  work  over  here. 

We  must  educate  ourselves  and  our  children 
in  American  traditions.  We  must  protect 
our  own  personal  freedoms  —  but  we  must 
respect  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow.  We 
must  work  hard— and  produce.  We  must 
save— and  build.  We  must  have  faith  in  our 
own  ability  to  keep  America  American. 
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Sentinel  where  he  wrote  editorials 
until  1897.  In  1906,  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gridiron  Club.  In  1906  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Press  Gallery  Corre¬ 
spondents.  In  1910,  he  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Press  Club. 


"Koty"  Schwartz 
Rates  Salutes 
Of  Enlisted  Men 


PretideBt,  PeBn*]r|TaaiaU>Blnil  Airline* 


Lensmen  Tells 
Story  of  Incident 
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trouble  with  adjustments  of  syn¬ 
chronizers  permanently  fixed  to  front 
boards  fitted  with  the  regular  lenses. 

The  suggestions  came  after  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  photographic  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  was  reported  in  these 
columns.  We  then  related  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  us  by  Bausch  &  Lomb, 
to  the  effect  that  this  concern  was 
soon  to  produce  telephoto  lenses 
which  would  be  an  all-American 
made  product.  Incidentally,  we  have 
been  advised  that  B  &  L  is  still  tied 
up  with  Government  war  work  and 
that  the  telephoto  lenses  would  be 
a  little  longer  in  making  their  appear¬ 
ance  than  first  expected. 

In  keeping  with  our  policy  to  pass 
along  information  presented  by  news¬ 
paper  photographers  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  we  trust  that  B  &  L  and  any  other 
company  planning  to  manufacture 
lenses  for  the  press  cameramen,  will 
heed  the  advice  from  the  men  who 
will  use  the  lenses. 


HWe  have  heard 
many  glowing 
predictions 
concerning 
tomorrow’s  ait 
age  —  skies 
darkened  by 
planes  hauling  tens  of  thousands  of 
passengers,  tons  of  mail,  freight  and 
express,  to  all  corners  of  the  earth. 

These  predictions  have  been  re¬ 
peated  so  often  that  the  average 
American  has  begun  to  take  their  ful¬ 
fillment  fur  granted. 

Many  of  us  in  the 
airtransportationin- 
dustry, however, have 
repeatedly  cautioned 
against  expecting  too  much.  Then 
tvill  be  marked  advances  in  post-war 
aviation,  but  not  in  the  fantastic  pro¬ 
portions  many  have  been  led  to  expect. 

Aviation  can  grow  only  as  it  serves 
a  greater  number  of  people.  To  serve 
a  greater  number  of  people,  it  must 
reach  the  men  and  women  in  our  for¬ 
gotten  cities  —  the  cities  over  which 
the  airlines  fly  but  du  not  stop;  the 
cities  off  the  beaten  aerial  paths. 

Civil  aviation  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  few  years  before  the 
war,  but  the  tendency  was  to  fly  more 
and  more  planes  between  the  same 
cities,  rather  than  to  establish  new 
.services  and  new  routes  to  cities  not 
previously  reached  by  the  speedy  arm 
of  the  commercial  plane. 

Naturally,  we  will  encounter  eco¬ 
nomic  hurdles  in  attempting  to  find  a 
way  to  serve  many  of  the  smaller 
cities,  but  the  air  transport  industry 
was  developed  by  overcoming  ob¬ 
stacles. 

V  The  helicopter,  new 

plane  designs,  and  air- 
^  port  building  program* 


attention  as  he  salutes  a  kind¬ 
ly  woman  and  asks,  “Lieutenant 
Schwartz?” 

And  Katherine  (Katy)  Schwartz 
will  look  up  from  her  desk  and  return 
the  salute,  then  get  down  to  the 
business  of  providing  some  more 
magazines,  musical  instruments,  bar¬ 
ber  chairs  or  what  not  for  the  boys 
at  a  post  somewhere  overseas. 

“CoMmistieaed"  Two  Yoors 

Mrs.  Schwartz  is  an  honorary  first 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army,  by  order 
of  Capt.  Richard  T.  Flynn,  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  Headquarters,  head¬ 
quarters  company,  Fort  Mason,  and 
she’s  held  the  rank  since  July  23, 

1941.  Nobody  promoted  it  for  her — 
it  was  a  complete  surprise. 

Known  as  “Cynthia  Grey”  for  her 
column  work  which  has  produced 
large  amoimts  of  recreational  and 
other  equipment  for  men  in  tmiform, 

Mrs.  Schwartz  was  commended  in  the 
“company  orders  extraordinary”  of 
Captain  Flynn  for  “her  wonderful 
spirit  of  cooperation”  and  the  reasons 
include: 

Eighty  phonographs,  hundreds  of 
records,  thousands  of  magazines,  35 
radios,  22  pianos,  9  barber  chairs,  a 
billiard  table,  ping  pong  tables,  an  un- 
coimted  number  of  games,  books,  in¬ 
cluding  a  set  of  Elncyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. 

As  if  these  contributions,  gathered 
in  cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco 
Fire  Department,  women’s  clubs,  the 
American  Legion  and  auxiliaries  and 
a  host  of  other  local  organizations, 
weren’t  enough.  Lieutenant  Schwartz 
devotes  her  evening  hours  to  planning 
dances  which  are  held  every  week 
for  men  who  are  strangers  in  the 
city, 

“One  of  the  beverage  concerns  pro¬ 
vides  us  soft  drinks  at  cost.  We  sell  ♦  c  ■  «  ' 

them  at  5c  a  bottle,  and  the  profits  °  . 

buy  cakes,  doughnuts  and  other  things  ,  Lieutenant  HeiskeU  was  the  first 
for  the  party,”  she  explained.  “Them  ^ 

occasionally,  we  get  a  contribution  TXT— 1-  TF  „  i  n  ..  r... 

from  some  phUanthropic  person  or  UOdge,  WaSn.  ¥6161011, 
group,  and  we  manage  to  break  about  SllCClUXlbs  Ot  83 
even  while  providing  a  lot  of  whole¬ 
some  entertainment  for  the  boys.”  Washington,  Dec.  8 — Funeral  serv- 

Llke.  to  Help  Service  Me. 

.  i_  .  ,  V  J*  Dodge  who  first  became  a  Wash- 

A  woman  who  never  is  happy  unless  i^gton  correspondent  when  Grover 
slm  has  twice  as  much  to  do  as  the  Cleveland  was  President-56  years 
ordmary  h^  ^ing  ever  could  ac-  He  was  the  second  president  of 

comply,  Mrs  &hw^  goes  ^r  busy  j^e  National  Press  Club  and,  83  years 
way  (mcidentally  holding  the  locd  ^^s  the  club’s  patriarch.  His 

record,  ^  treas^r  of  the  News  um^  newspaper  career  began  when  he  was 
for  keeping  ^d  dues  up  to  date)  and  ’teens  and,  counting  his  ex- 

gets  things  done  than  most  of  her  perience  in  his  native  Wisconsin  with 
own  oflice  knows.  Washington,  embraced  most  of 

“After  all,  we’re  in  a  war,  and  I  six  decades, 
get  personal  satisfaction  out  of  help-  Bom  at  Neenah,  Wis.,  his  first  news- 
ing  the  boys,”  she  says.  “Most  of  paper  job  was  in  the  Menasha  Press, 
them  are  from  out  of  the  state,  and  a  weekly  on  which  he  served  as  a 
so  there’s  nothing  ‘promotional’  for  printer,  editor  and  eventually  owner, 
the  News  in  it,  outeide  of  the  satisfac-  At  the  age  of  22  he  transferred  to 
tion  we  derive  within  the  office.”  Milwaukee  to  become  associate  editor 

Mrs.  Schwartz  also  supervises  “The  of  Peck’s  Sun.  A  tour  of  duty  as 
News  Roll  of  Honor,”  a  great  volume  editor  of  the  Oshkosh  Daily  Times 
now  containing  more  than  5,000  names  preceded  his  arrival  in  Washington  as 
of  San  Franciscans  who  are  in  the  correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
services.  It  is  the  only  record  of  its  tinel  and  later  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
kind,  and  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Press. 

city’s  official  archives  after  the  war  Mr.  Dodge  returned  to  Wisconsin 
as  a  permanent  collection  of  local  men  and  the  State  Journal,  at  Madison,  in 
and  women  who  were  in  uniform.  1890,  remaining  four  years  as  editor. 
Parents  and  sweethearts  are  allowed  then  moving  on  to  the  Milwaukee 


Hon.  Lf.  Kathorina  Sehwarti  and  Pvt. 
"Mot"  Farber. 


puoung  an  army  u-anspuii  pianc  uc- 

tween  India  and  China  was  received  "OY8 

I>ec  3  The  26-year-old  native  of  ARTHUR  GREEN,  photographer  for 
Uttie  Rock,  Ark.,  joined  the  Gazette  „^cme  Newspictures,  is  now  in  the 
staff  as  a  reporter  in  1940.  He  covered  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  having  been  sworn 
the  Army  maneuvers  in  South  Arkan-  last  week  as  an  apprentice  seaman, 
sas  and  Nor^m  ^uisiana  in  the 

HARRY  K.  MOSES,  formerly  staff 

‘^Hetnlisted^  the  A^^iy  Air  Force 
i„  March,  1«2,  and  hi,  wing,  <«  ,  » 

and  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  r,  ,  ^ 

in  February,  1943,  at  Waco,  Texas.  *"11  o  Tft  th 

Ueutenant  Heiskell’s  wife,  the  former  He  writes  that  some 

Bertha  C.  Forbes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  “  a  T 

Mrs.  Sherman  G.  Forbes,  Washington,  coverage  more  inter- 

r»  r'  cstiog  if  some  of  the  tropical  trees 

' »  ■’  could  be  imported  from  the  jungles 

*  T-,  ■  .  j  au  *  iu  end  used  for  background  for  the 

Deep  regret  over  the  death  of  the  beauties, 

young  officer  was  expressed  by  Gov.  °  ^ 

Homer  Adkins  and  other  officials  at-  TOCTTPC  D  B  DT  fV  TTtPTD  H 
tending  the  convention  of  the  Ar-  ILAIHA 

kansas  County  Judges  Association  at  An  extra  edition,  reporting  the 


must  be  studied  sound- 
^  ly  and  with  a  view  oi 

reaching  the  people  not  now  benefit¬ 
ing  from  our  network  of  airlines. 

Until  we  begin  to  reach  into  terri¬ 
tories  where  a  preponderance  of  oar 
population  lives,  we  will  not  see  tkt 
dawn  of  the  American  air  age. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  too  far  away 
when  no  city  of  more  than  26,000  will 
be  without  air  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  The  69.9  per  cent  of  our  people 
living  in  cities  of  26,000  and  under 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  sound 
air  transport  system  will  serve  them 
adequately. 

We  will  soon  have  almost  2,000,M 
men  actively  engaged  in  military  avii- 
tion  and  another  1,000,000  soldien 
who  will  fly  frequently  or  infrequeit- 
ly  in  military  transports  nr  on  the 
airlines  on  government  business  be 
fore  the  war  ends.  ^ 

This  is  almost 
.3,000,000  future 
American  busi- 
nessmen  who  will  want  to  go  by  air 
when  they  travel  after  the  war.  I' 
they  represent  a  cross  .section  in  our 
distribution  of  population,  about 
1,800,000  of  them  will  live  in  toims 
of  less  than  25,000. 

f’a/es.s  we  make  ndcrjuate  plans  ti 
serve  more  of  our  small")-  cities,  thex 
I, (too, non  soldiers  who  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  fly  din  ing  the  war  u  ill  ^ 
without  the  benefits  of  air  t)-nnsi>or- 
tation. 

Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines 
National  Airport,  Washington,  D.f- 
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2>  W*  or*  rich  in  natural  resources— but  so  is 
India.  We  have  plenty  of  land-but  so  has  Russia. 
We  have  the  scientists  and  the  machines— but  so 
has  England.  We  have  a  democratic  government 
-but  so  have  others.  What  do  we  have  then  that 
makes  such  a  difference  to  your  pocketbook  and 
your  standard  of  living? 


1«  When  if  comet  te  making  things  better— and 
selling  them  cheaper— we  Americans  have  '’run 
faster”  than  any  nation  in  the  world.  Our  petro¬ 
leum  products  are  certainly  superior  and  far  less 
expensive.  So  are  our  cars,  our  refrigerators,  our 
radios,  and  almost  anything  you  name.  This  prob¬ 
ably  isn’t  news  to  you,  but  have  you  ever  stopped 
to  wonder  why? 


3.  The  answer  can  be  given  in  one  phrase:  Free 
Competitive  Enterprise.  No  country  in  the  world 
has  as  few  monopolies— private  or  governmental. 
No  country  has  as  much  competition.  And,  as  our 
Chinese  friend  says,  "Man  never  runs  as  fast 
against  time  as  in  race  ” 


4.  Competition  is  the  one  incentive  discovered 
so  far  that  keeps  him  constantly  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  his  products  and  lower  his  costs.  At  Union 
Oil,  for  example,  we  spend  $500,000  a  year-$l,370 
everyday— on  product  research.  Why?  Not  because 
we  like  to  spend  money, or  because  someone  has 
told  us  we  must . . . 


5.  But  te  keep  ahead  at  our  campetiters.  Most 
U.  S.  manufacturers— big  and  little— work  at  prod¬ 
uct  improvement  just  as  hard.  As  a  result  of  this 
constant,  never-ending  research,  tve  Americans 
have  made  more  major  scientific  discoveries  and  in¬ 
ventions  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 


6.  And  wa  have  achieved  the  highest  standard 
of  living  and  the  greatest  capacity  for  war  pro¬ 
duction  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Our  Free  Com¬ 
petitive  Enterprise  system  may  not  be  perfect  yet. 
But  its  advantages  seem  to  far  outweigh  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  various  state  and  private  monopolies 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  tried. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  the 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  ofhotv  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have 
to  offer.  Write,  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Co.,  Union  Oil  Bldg. ,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif 


AMERICA'S  FIFTH  FREEDOM  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
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Parks  Named  M.E. 
In  Cleveland 
By  NEA  Service 

Other  Personnel  Shifts 
Announced  . .  •  Gil  Bundy 
Played  Role  on  Tarawa 
By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

Walter  Parks,  New  York  news  editor 
of  NEA  Service,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  organization  s 
Cleveland  headquarters,  Fred  S. 
Ferguson,  NEA  Service  president,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Parks  has  been  with  the  NEA  the 
past  15  years  in  various  capacities  as 
picture  mat  editor,  staff  writer  and 
editorial  supervisor  of  the  women’s 
pages.  He  now  takes  over  the  post 
just  vacated  by  Jack  Gamble,  who 
hcis  been  called  into  service. 

Other  Pcrseaeel  Changes 

Other  changes  in  Acme  Newspic- 
tures-NEA  Service  personnel  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr,  Ferguson,  include: 

Miss  Eppsie  Kinnard,  formerly 
Women’s  Features  editor  of  This  Week, 
appointed  editor  of  NEA’s  W omen  s 
Page. 

Carol  Berman,  of  the  New  York  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  now  editor  of  Acme’s  Mat 
Service. 

Ralph  Ray,  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  holder 
of  three  consecutive  awards  in  oil 
portraiture  from  the  Florida  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Art,  joined  the  New  York  art 
staff  as  illustrator  and  sketch  artist. 

Dorothy  Davis,  Cleveland  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  staffer,  added  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  promotion  department. 

King  Provides  Comics 

FROM  headquarters  of  the  Panama 

Canal  Zone  Department  comes  word 
to  this  department  that  17  of  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  top  comics,  read 
by  millions  here  at  home  every  day, 
have  been  made  available  by  King  to 
The  Jungle  Mudder,  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Command 
in  Panama. 

A  16-page  colored  comic  supple¬ 
ment,  tabloid  size,  was  published  Nov. 
27  as  a  regular  section  of  the  soldier 
weekly  and,  according  to  the  PRO  at 
headquarters  down  there,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  supplement  of 
its  kind  issued  as  a  part  of  an  Army 
newspaper  overseas.  (Many  GI  pub¬ 
lications  run  individual  strips,  but 
we’ve  never  heard  of  one  of  such  pro¬ 
fessional  dimensions). 

Fred  B.  Wach,  general  manager  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- Leader, 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  soldier  newspa¬ 
per  in  making  arrangements  with 
KFS.  Credit  Sgt.  Joseph  R.  Kim¬ 
brough,  former  Herald-Leader  re¬ 
porter,  with  hunching  the  idea. 

Terms  of  the  agreement  with  KFS 
and  the  Army  stipulate  that  the  comic 
may  be  circulated  among  service  men 
only.  King  sells  the  supplement  to 
the  Army  at  cost. 

Salute  to  Gil  Bundy 

THERE  have  been  heroes  among  ac¬ 
tive  war  cori'espondents  since  war 
began  but  this  week  came  first  word 
that  a  syndicate  personality,  accred¬ 
ited  as  an  Army-Navy  war  reporter, 
had  joined  the  elite.  We’re  referring 
to  Gilbert  Bundy,  King  Features 
Syndicate  artist  in  the  Pacific  battle 
zones,  whose  role  as  a  noncombatant 
in  the  Battle  of  Tarawa  has  just  been 
revealed. 

Along  with  the  fighting  Marines  last 
week,  he  was  in  a  landing  barge  that 
was  struck  by  a  Jap  shell  and  every 
occupant  was  killed  or  wounded  ex¬ 


cept  Bundy.  He  remained  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boat  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  beach  where  it  had  been 
stranded  all  day  while  Jap  machine 
guns  raked  his  position. 

And  here’s  the  payoff:  Bundy  made 
sketches  of  the  beach  assaults  while 
peering  through  a  slit  in  the  craft, 
swimming  later  to  shore  and  report¬ 
ing  to  a  surprised  commanding  of¬ 
ficer. 

Pearson  to  Tell  Story 
DREW  PEARSON,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist  and  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  has  been  asked  to  attend  a 
Senate  finance  committee  hearing  to 
explain  his  published  statement  that 
Ellsworth  Alvord,  tax  specialist  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  “boasts 
that  he  has  Senator  George’s  vote  on 
taxes  in  his  pocket”  The  Pearson  ar¬ 
ticle  was  a  discussion  of  Washington 
lobbies.  Senator  George,  of  Georgia, 
is  chairman  of  the  tax-laying  commit¬ 
tee.  Pearson  appeared  Dec.  4  but 
Chairman  George  was  absent  due  to 
illness,  and  the  columnist  assured 
other  Senators  of  his  willingness  to 
return  at  any  time. 

New  Blue  Ribbon  Fiction 

TWO  NEW  Blue  Ribbon  fiction  se¬ 
rials — a  daily  and  a  weekly — were 
announced  this  week  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
both  for  release  next  year.  “The  Sea¬ 
son  Opens,”  by  Vina  Delmar,  which 
will  appear  in  10  illustrated  install¬ 
ments,  is  scheduled  for  release  Jan. 
16,  while  Patricia  Wentworth’s  “The 
Clock  Strikes  12”  will  make  its  first 
appearance  Jan.  10. 

King's  Latest  Best  Seller 

THE  NEIXT  illustrated  Book  of  the 
Month  to  be  distributed  by  King 
Features  Syndicate  will  be  “A  Tree 
Grows  in  Brooklyn,”  according  to  an 
announcement  this  week.  It  will  be 
released  for  newspaper  publication 
Jan.  31  and  will  carry  illustrations  by 
William  Ruesswig,  illustrator  for  Col¬ 
liers,  Cosmopolitan  and  other  slicks. 

Personals  and  Notes 
MILT  CANIFF,  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  creator  of 
"Terry,”  and  firm  friend  of  every  GI 
in  uniform  for  his  “Male  Call”  strip 
distributed  to  camp  papers  around 
the  world,  was  guest  speaker  before 
the  Metropolitan  Group  Sunday 
Newspapers  last  week  in  New  York. 
Caniff  talked  about  war  and  post-war 
trends  in  the  comic  strips.  .  .  .  King 
Features  currently  is  distributing  a 
series  of  12  articles  by  Comedian 
Jack  Benny  about  his  experiences  in 
the  war  zones.  .  .  .  Gus  Edson  fea¬ 
tured  Songstress  Kate  Smith  in  three 
of  his  “Andy  Gump”  strips  this  week. 
Edson’s  strip  is  syndicated  by  the  CT- 
NYNS.  .  .  .  Prunella  Wood,  fashion 
editor  of  King,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  “Fashion  Group,  Inc.”  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  fashion  arbiters, 
editors  and  executives.  .  .  .  Vol.  1, 
No.  1  of  “Marine  Comedy,”  a  pocket- 
size  Ixioklet  dealing  with  what  the 
title  implies,  has  just  come  from  the 
presses  of  the  Mohawk  Publishing 
Corp.  Selling  for  15c  the  copy,  the 
booklet  was  compiled  by  Captain 
Richard  Hyman,  U.S.M.C.,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  King.  .  .  .  The 
Chicago  Tribune  Dec.  11  will  run  a 
feature  in  color— Frank  Willard,  CT- 
NYNS  creator  of  “Moon  Mullins.” 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  such 
articles  the  Tribune  will  carry  from 
time  to  time.  .  .  .  Dale  Messick,  who 
draws  “Brenda  Starr”  for  the  CT- 
NYNS,  has  had  another  edition  of  her 
book  about  her  strip  character  come 
from  the  presses  of  the  Whitman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  It  sells  for  29c. 


Appeals  Board  . 
Grants  112,119 
Tons  of  Paper 

116  Newspapers  Get 
Additional  Newsprint 
For  Fourth  Quarter 

The  WPB  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  Dec.  2  issued  the  fourth  list 
of  grants  of  additional  print  paper 
made  by  the  WPB  Appeals  Board  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1943,  to  116 


newspapers.  The  list,  showing  total 
grants  of  112,119  tons,  follows: 

Newspaper  and  City  Tonnage 

Herald  News,  Fall  River,  Mass .  6 

Ledger  Enquirer,  Columbus,  Ga .  45 

St.  Petersburg  Times,  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla.  .  9 

Charleston  Evening  Post,  Charleston, 

S.  C .  105 

Oakland  Tribune,  Oakland,  Cal .  385 

Southern  Publishing  Co.,  Waco,  Tex..  15 

Corpus  Chri.sti  Caller-Times,  Corpus 

Christi,  Tex .  86 

Times-Herald,  Washington  .  208 

Washington  Daily  News,  Washington.  156 

Evening  .Star  Newspaper  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington  .  449 

Washington  Post,  Washington .  437 

Field  Publications,  New  York .  452 

Ilearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Hal- 

timorc,  Md .  318 

Evening  Telegraph,  Alton,  Ill .  10 

Daily  Indei>endent,  Grand  Island,  Neb,  2 

Item,  New  Orleans,  La .  85 

American  Statesman,  Austin,  Tex. ...  43 

Daily  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa .  I 

N'ews  Publishing  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex.  9 

Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  Pine  Bluff, 

.Vrk .  46 

Journal,  Jacksonville,  Fla .  33 

Hivening  Republican,  Columbus,  Ind.,  7 

Medford  Mail-Tribune,  Medford,  Ore.  8 

Star  Journal  &  Tribune,  Minneapolis, 

.Minn .  1<I3 

I  lerald-.^rgus.  La  Porte,  Ind .  3 

Register-Republic,  Rockford,  III .  5, 

St.  Louis  Star-Times,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  41 

LaCrosse  Tribune,  LaCrosse,  Wis, ,,,  6 

St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  St.  Louis, 

-Mo .  124 

Daily  Local  News,  West  Chester,  Pa.  6 

Daily  Dispatch,  New  Kensington,  Pa..  9 

Journal  News,  Nyack,  N.  Y .  4 

Tulsa  World  Tribune,  Tulsa,  Okla. ..  80 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia..  2,397 
Dunkirk  Printing  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  3 
.\lhany  Evening  Union  Co.,  .\lbany, 

N.  Y .  16 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Knoxville, 

Tenn .  101 

Kno.xville  Journal,  Knoxville,  Tenn...  98 

Herald  Journal,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  23 

.Star,  Anniston,  Ala .  17 

N’indicator,  Youngstown,  0 .  88 

Journal  Times,  Racine,  Wis .  17 

Telegraph,  Painesville,  0 .  4 

Phil.-idelphia  Record,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  527 

Detroit  Times,  Detroit .  686 

Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit .  735 

Detroit  News,  Detroit .  569 

.American  News,  Aberdeen,  S.  D .  4 

Eastiin  Daily  Express,  Easton,  Pa...  31 

Ia>s  .\ngclcs  Examiner,  Los  Angeles..  248 

l.os  .Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  Los 

Angeles  .  169 

Los  .\ngeles  Times,  Los  Angeles .  708 

.\ap.i  Register,  Napa,  Cal .  6 


Daily  Argus- Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Ill 

Gadsden  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala .  17 

Evening  Leader,  Corning,  N.  Y .  5 

Telegram,  Adrian,  Mich .  8 

Daily  Times,  Watertown,  N.  Y .  17 

Houston  Post,  Houston,  Tex .  27 

.Seattle  Times,  Seattle .  444 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle....  237 

Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore .  32 

Portland  Journal,  Portland,  Ore .  61 

Phoenix  Republic  Gazette,  Phoenix, 

Ariz .  103 

Binghamton  Sun,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  11 

Press  Herald  Express,  Portland,  Me..  48 

Miami  Daily  N'ews,  Miami,  Fla .  6 

Binghamton  Press  Co.,  Binghamton, 

N.  Y . 23 

Fayetteville  Observer,  Fayetteville, 

N.  C .  13 

Tablet,  Brooklyn  .  3 

Republican  News,  Kankakee,  III .  2 

La  Opinion,  Los  Angeles .  3 

News  Journal,  Clovis,  N.  M .  4 

Brownsville  Herald,  Brownville,  Tex..  3 

Provo  Herald,  Provo,  Utah .  4 

Las  A'egas  Review  Journal,  Las  Vegas, 

Nev .  25 

Daily  Town  Talk,  Alexandria,  La. ...  62 

Kan.sas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo...  266 

Columbia  Record,  Columbia,  S.  C. . . .  8 

San  Mateo  Times,  San  Mateo,  Cal..  5 

Sentinel  Star,  Orlando,  Fla .  28 

Gazette  &  Daily,  York,  Pa .  15 

San  .Antonio  Light,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  188 

Sun  Papers,  Baltimore .  515 

Afro  American,  ILaltimore .  86 


112,119 

$650  OFFERO)  FOR  ADS 

A  $650  prize  contest  for  the  best 
pieces  of  direct  mail  literature  to  be 
used  by  a  distributor  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion  of  Gingers  Rogers’  new  picture 
“Tender  Comrade”  to  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  trade  was  announced  Dec  3  by 
RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc.,  New  York.  I 
The  contest  is  open  to  exhibitors,  the¬ 
ater  managers  or  advertising  men,  or 
RKO  circuit  employes,  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  prizes  of  $300,  $200,  $100,  and 
$50.  The  contest  closes  Jan.  10. 


Publishers  Read  This! 


Here  is  one  sure  way  to  cut 
1944  expenses  and  Increase 
Profits! 


WOLFandCOMPANY 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

»»  •  €€ 

NEWSPAPER  DIVISION 

Joseph  G.  Terry,  CPA 
Manager 

»»•<« 

Offices 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
LOS  ANGELES 
INDIANAPOLIS 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
DES  MOINES 

Home  Office 

CHICAGO— 7  South  Dearborn  Street 


See  the  new,  all-photo  EYE’CATCHEB 
service  .  .  .  nothing  like  It  anywhere. 
100  sparkling,  new,  timely,  LIFEllke 
sales  promotion  photo  mats  every 
month  ...  all  lines  of  business.  85 
screen  .  .  .  perfect  reproduction.  BIG 
MONEY  SAVER.  Many  newspapers  use 
EYE ‘CATCHERS  .  .  .  world’s  biggest 
service  value.  Only  $5  a  month.  See 
FREE  proofbooks  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self.  No  obligations.  No  siilesmen.  It 
sells  Itself  by  mall  .  .  .  It’s  got  to  be 
go<Ml! 

Clip  to  letterhead  and  MAIL 


EYE*CATCHERS.  INC.  THIS  NOW 

12  E.  38  St.,  New  York  16.  "***'*■  ' 


Please  stud  us  FREE  proofbooks  a»l 
details  of  your  $o  a  month  membership  pl*®* 
This  does  not  obligato  ua  in  any  way. 


. .  On  board  ship  wo  have  a  let  of  work  that  was 
made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  and  the  boating 
that  those  ships  take,  the  work  must  really  hold  up . . 


. .  Wo  are  told  that  without  communication  the  Army 
couldn't  fight,  so  plooso  don't  lot  ony  bod  equipment  slip 
through . . 


AN  ENSIGN  GETS  HIS  SHIP: 

", . .  She  moans  more  to  me  than  most  of  the  men  be¬ 
cause  I  can  look  bock  to  my  so|ourn  at  the  works  when 
we  tested  equipment  for  MY  ship.  I  never  gave  much 
thought  about  it  then  but  here  I  am  now  about  to  run  the 
same  propulsion  equipment. 

"I  have  seen  the  equipment  installed  and  have 
wotched  the  dock  trials.  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  G-E  work  as  is  everybody  else.  If  the 
rest  of  the  equipment  on  board  is  as  good,  the  Axis 
forces  will  rue  December  7,  1941.  She's  a  swell  ship- 
one  that  will  make  history . . 
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One  of  the  Promises 
Men  Live  By 


", . ,  It  sure  is  good  to  sit  in  a  turret  and  glance  around 
ond  see  the  work  put  out  by  G-E.  Quite  a  few  units  in 
our  turrets  bear  the  G-E  Monogram.  You  feel  safe  when 
you  turn  on  your  power  switch  ond  know  that  all  your 
electric  units  will  work  in  good  order . . 


AT  THE  TOP  of  the  page  is  one  of  today’s  rtn/i-Swastika  symbols.  There 
r\  are  thousands  of  others.  Each  trade-mark  of  an  American  company 
producing  for  war  is  such  a  symbol. 

What  makes  these  symbols  important  is  what  has  been  put  into  them  by  the 
men  and  women  producing  this  war  equipment,  and  the  way  this  equipment 
will  be  used— by  American  boys  against  the  Axis.  But  the  way  the  men  in  the 
armed  services  feel  about  these  symbols  is  important  too. 

The  letters  quoted  in  part  at  the  left  tell  how  some  of  these  men— General 
Electric  men  now  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps— feel  about  one  of 
these  symbols,  the  G-E  Monogram,  the  trade-mark  of  General  Electric. 

Some  write  that  the  sight  of  the  Monogram  on  their  equipment  makes 
them  "feel  safe,”  gives  them  extra  confidence  in  their  equipment  that  may  in  a 
moment  of  danger  spell  the  margin  of  safety.  If  the  Monogram  can  do  this, 
then  what  three  generations  of  G-E  men  and  women  have  put  into  the  Mono¬ 
gram-in  terms  of  themselves,  and  in  terms  of  research  and  engineering  and 
workmanship  — has  been  more  than  worthwhile. 

We,  192,000  G-E  men  and  women,  working  through  holidays  and  vaca¬ 
tions,  are  producing  material  today  for  almost  every  battlefront  in  the  world. 
We  are  going  to  keep  on  producing  this  material  to  the  limit  of  our  productive 
capacity,  to  the  highest  of  our  quality  standards,  as  long  as  it  is  needed  by 
American  boys  anywhere  on  earth.  This  is  no  more  than  simple  duty.  But  the 
Monogram  we  send  along  on  every  piece  of  equipment  is  something  more. 
It  is  a  message,  and  a  promise,  from  us  to  the  boy  who  is  going  to  use  that  piece 
of  equipment.  We  are  glad  that  he  understands  this  message.  It  is,  God  willing, 
a  promise  that  he  can  live  by.  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

192,000  employees  of  the  General  Electric  Company  are  on  their  jobs  producing  war 
goods  and  buying  over  a  million  dollars  of  V('ar  Bonds  every  week  to  hasten  victory. 


"...  I  hav*  hod  lh«  opportunity  to  work  with  Gonoral 
Electric  oquipmont  and  it  hat  stood  up  to  the  tost  under 
extreme  conditions. 

"Over  here  in  this  North  African  theatre  of  war  we 
members  of  the  amphibious  force  are  having  a  very 
busy  time  of  it.  During  this  time  we  have  yet  to  find 
equipment  fail  us  when  we  really  need  it.  We  have  been 
in  two  of  the  major  invasions  over  here  and  have  been 
subjected  to  relentless  attacks  from  the  air.  Bombard¬ 
ment  generally  is  very  hard  on  equipment,  but  as  yet 
none  has  failed  us  to  the  extent  we  have  not  been  able 
to  use  it.  I  wish  to  say  that  all  the  fellows  over  here 
really  appreciate  that . . ." 


IN  THE  SIGNAL  CORPS: 

".. .  I've  run  across  quite  a  lot  of  G-E  equipment,  espe¬ 
cially  in  radio  ...  As  long  as  the  people  on  the  home 
front  keep  pouring  out  such  fine  workmanship,  we  have 
no  fear  of  coming  out  on  the  short  end . . ," 
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". , .  It  sure  shows  the  boys  here  that  the  G-E  is  behind 
the  boys  100%  and  also  by  seeing  all  the  equipment 
with  the  G-E  label  on  it  also  shows  us  that  the  G-E  is 
accomplishing  the  greatest  cKhievements  of  all  times, 
not  only  through  quantity  but  also  quality,  which  all 
sums  up  to  our  slogan  of  quantity  plus  quality  equals 
victory,  which  has  been  proved  here  in  North  Africa.  The 
boys  all  tell  me  I  could  be  proud  of  working  for  such  a 
great  company.  I  told  them  that  I  already  knew  that . . ." 


". . .  Since  I  have  been  in  the  Army  I  have  run  into 
many  G-E  products,  and  when  it  has  the  G-E  trademark 
on  it,  we  Air  Corps  men  know  it's  the  best . . ." 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


"I  have  seen  G-E  equipment  everywhere  I  have  been, 
and  it  gives  me  a  great  sense  of  security  because  I  know 
the  quality  that  goes  into  every  G-E  product  produced  by 
the  Company  for  the  armed  forces . . ." 


HEAR  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  RADIO  PROGRAMS:  "THE  G  E  ALL-GIRL  ORCHESTRA" 
SUNDAY  10  P.M.  EWT,  NBC-  THE  WORLD  TODAY"  NEWS.  EVERY  WEEKDAY  6tC5  P  M.  EWT.  CBS. 
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Sooki 


TOO  FEW,  far  too  few,  men  and 

women  who  are  now  making  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  are  aware  of  the 
part  taken  in  the  development  of  our 
journalism  by  a  man  who  died  in 
comparative  youth  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  In  “Henry  W.  Grady; 
Spokesman  of  the  New  South”  (Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf.  New  York),  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Nixon,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Emory  University,  Georgia, 
tells  a  story  that  all  present-day 
newspaper  people  can  read  with  both 
profit  and  entertainment. 

With  true  Southern  respect  for  an¬ 
cestry,  Dr.  Nixon  traces  Henry 
Grady’s  descent  from  sturdy  North 
Irish  immigrants  who  peopled  much 
of  the  Southeast  five  generations  be¬ 
fore  his  hero  was  bom.  They  prospered 
moderately  in  America,  and  even 
though  Henry’s  father  was  killed  as 
a  Confederate  officer  near  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  sufficient  family  re¬ 
sources  remained  to  educate  the 
young  man  both  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  trying  years  of  Recon¬ 
struction. 

Both  journalism  and  politics  occu¬ 
pied  Grady’s  attention  during  his 
teens — not  surprising  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  civilization  as  the  South 
had  known  it  was  extinct  and  the 
new  era  was  not  yet  discernible  over 
the  horizon.  In  those  days  when 
Southern  patriots  were  trying  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  ideal  by  methods  that  were 
thought  devious  even  then,  young 
Grady  kept  a  clear  foresighted  head 
and  a  brilliant  pen  in  operation.  Ink 
on  his  diploma  was  hardly  dry  when 
he  landed  a  job  in  Philadelphia,  after 
correspondence  from  college  for  sev¬ 
eral  Southern  newspapers,  then 
moved  to  New  York,  and  in  one 
night’s  work,  became  Georgia  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Neut  York  Herald, 
the  current  national  newspaper  cri¬ 
terion. 

PablUhed  Weekly 

He  published  a  weekly  in  Rome, 
Ga.,  then  established  a  ^ily  in  the 
same  city,  tied  up  briefly  with  the 
expensive  and  ill-fated  Atlanta  Her¬ 
ald,  and  finally  found  his  place  as  part 
owner,  later  business  manager,  and 
then  editor  of  the  Atlonta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  upon  which  he  won  his  lasting 
fame  as  the  prophet  of  the  “New 
Souffi.” 

His  editorials,  many  of  which  are 
quoted  by  Dr.  Nixon,  have  the  cordial 
florescence  of  Southern  journalism — 
which  still  prevails  in  a  good  many 
newspapers  of  Dixie — but  they  also 
display  an  acuteness  of  political  judg¬ 
ment,  a  calmness  of  view  and  a  bright¬ 
ness  of  expression  that  was  absent 
from  many  of  his  contemporary  edi¬ 
tors.  He  was  a  noted  orator,  and 
despite  several  resolutions  to  quit  the 
platform  for  sole  devotion  to  journal¬ 
ism,  he  could  never  long  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  a  speech  before 
an  attractive  audience.  Indeed,  it 
was  by  two  addresses  in  Boston  and 
New  York  that  he  established  his  na¬ 
tional  reputation  and  contributed 
mightily  toward  healing  the  breach 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States. 

Though  he  was  50  years  ahead  of 
his  time  in  his  prophecies  of  Southern 
industrial  development,  and  his 
dreams  are  not  yet  fully  realized,  he 
set  the  level  of  thinking  for  many  of 
his  people.  If  Henry  W.  Grady  had 
not  lived  and  written  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  it  is  altogether  possible  that 
the  “New  South’’  that  he  visualized 
might  have  to  wait  another  decade  or 
two  for  maturity.  A.  T.  R. 


“THE  PACIFIC  IS  MY  BEAT,”  (Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  $3.00),  by  Keith  Wheeler, 
Chicago  Times  war  correspondent  who 
accompanied  American  forces  into  the 
vest-pocket  hell  of  the  Aleutians,  re¬ 
cords  the  story  of  the  battles  which 
blocked  the  Japanese  attempted  drive 
towards  Alaska. 

For  his  exclusive  dispatches  from 
the  Aleutians,  tall,  bespectacled 
Wheeler  was  awarded  the  National 
Headliners’  Award  and  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  medallion  for  distinguished 
foreign  reporting.  He  has  incorporat¬ 
ed  many  of  his  on-the-scene  dis¬ 
patches  into  his  new  book,  which  he 
wrote  during  an  interlude  at  home  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  the  Pacic  front  with 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  Times  shared 
many  of  his  stories  with  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation. — G.A.B. 

■ 

THAT  newspapers  have  sold  advertis¬ 
ing  to  manufacturers,  but  have  not 
sold  them  on  the  value  of  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  nor  explained  its 
uses  is  the  contention  of  a  44 -page 
booklet  published  by  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times.  Ostensibly  addressed 
to  industrialists,  “Industry  Needs  It” 
should  prove  a  valuable  summary  of 
the  benefits  of  industrial  advertising 
for  newspaper  advertising  salesmen 
whose  minds  are  not  yet  quite  clear 
on  the  subject. 

Briefly  but  clearly  the  booklet  ex¬ 
plains  the  value  of  advertising  to  sell 
the  public  on  free  enterprise,  to  pro¬ 
mote  employe  morale,  to  interpret  an 
industry’s  complex  finances  and  busi¬ 
ness  activities,  to  distribute  products 
widely,  to  boast  of  war  efforts,  to  aid 
the  war  effort,  and  to  plan  for  peace. 

Since  only  the  relationship  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  direct  marketing  is  widely 
and  thoroughly  understood,  this  little 
book  deserves  attention  from  both  in¬ 
dustry  and  advertising  departments. 
— H.  M.  S. 

■ 

NOT  EN'HRELY  serious,  but  full  of 

$64  words,  most  of  them  yanked 
from  a  quiet  home  in  the  unabridged 
dictionary,  but  a  few  of  them  coined 
for  the  occasion,  is  Columnist  Lucius 
Beebe’s  new  melange  of  the  high  life 
and  low  down  of  cafe  society,  “Snoot 
If  You  Must”  (Appleton-(3entury, 
$2.50). 

Compiled  from  his  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  “This  New  York,”  his  theater 
column  “Stage  Asides,”  his  news  copy 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  his  jaunts  into  thousands  of  cafes 
and  bars  chiefly  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  the  book 
has  no  organization  save  its  rough 
grouping  of  reflections,  facts  and  anec¬ 
dotes  about  similar  materials  under 
its  26  chapter  heads,  such  as  “Glo- 
baloney  Golconda,”  “Close  That  Tran¬ 
som,”  “Their  Names  Made  News,” 
and  “Formerly  Club.”  At  least  two 
chapters  smack  their  lips  over  lists  of 
gourmet’s  treats  from  various  eating 
places  in  the  U.S.  and  are  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  consumption,  as  by  this 
critic,  right  after  a  ’Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Many  Drinks 

Fairly  reeking  with  liquor,  straight, 
mixed,  and  prohibition,  the  book  was 
planned,  so  the  author  claims,  in  a 
saloon:  “When  the  author  of  the 
farrago  of  confusions  which  constitute 
the  editorial  economy  of  this  book 
undertook  the  project,  it  was  against 
the  advice  of  the  soundest  minds  in 
Bleeck’s  saloon,  who  greeted  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  he  was  reopening 
the  word  foundry  with  loud  shouts 
of  ‘Phooey,’  ‘Don’t  be  a  dope,’  and 
‘Have  a  touch  of  medicinal  rock  and 
rye  and  you’ll  be  all  right  in  a 
jiffy!’” 

This  quotation  is  typical  of  the  vo¬ 
cabulary,  obscure  style,  and  general 
lack  of  seriousness  of  the  Beebe  remi¬ 


niscences.  Although  frequently  amus¬ 
ing  and  always  delightfully  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  Rhea  Irwin  of  The  New  Yorker, 
the  chapters  will  be  chiefly  enjoyed, 
not  by  those  who  are  looking  for  a 
humorous  book,  but  by  the  millions 
who  peruse  the  society  columns  and 
the  thousands  who  frequent  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  life  after  midnight  and 
turn  each  page,  unless  they  have  al¬ 
ready  consulted  the  17-page  index, 
mostly  of  names,  hopefully  fearful  of 
discovering  there  the  record  of  some 
bibulous  escapade  in  which  they  took 
part.  For  those  who  can  etch  in 
mental  pictures  of  the  pre-war  and 
early  post-Pearl  Harbor  devotees  of 
Bleecks,  “21,”  the  Pump  Room, 
Perino’s,  etc.,  the  book  should  prove 
a  mine  of  nostalgia. — H.M.S. 

■ 

HOW  Lily  Djanel  dealt  with  scene¬ 
stealing  tactics  by  Jan  Kiepura, 
what  Stokowski  wears  during  a  re¬ 
hearsal,  whether  amateurs  prefer  their 
own  or  professional  music — these  and 
a  thousand  similar  questions  are  an¬ 
swered  for  the  music  fans  by  Howard 
Taubman,  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  what  he  labels  “an  in¬ 
timate  volume  of  shop  talk,”  “Music 
On  My  Beat”  (Simon  and  Schuster, 
$2.50), 

Not  all  is  anecdote;  Taubman  mixes 
much  professional  wisdom  on  such 
subjects  as  the  future  of  music,  the 
proper  development  of  singers,  the 
role  of  the  amateur,  the  justice  of 
agents’  fees,  the  relationship  of  music 
to  politics,  etc.,  with  his  examples 
from  life.  But  except  in  his  two  open¬ 
ing  chapters,  which  are  very  reminis¬ 
cent  of  several  prominent  radio  music 
commentators  in  their  more  preachy 
moments,  the  book  is  delightfully 
chatty  and  wears  its  theses  lightly. 

Music  Is  Fun 

If  the  main  idea  of  the  book  is  that 
music  is  fun  and  should,  in  some  form, 
be  fun  for  everyone,  then  Taubman 
has  known  well  how  to  divest  many 
musicians  of  their  stupendous  glamor 
and  even  to  take  some  of  the  tragedy 
out  of  grand  opera.  No  virtuoso  can 
be  quite  as  fearfully  removed  from  the 
criticism  of  the  average  man  when 
that  average  person  knows  that  the 
musician’s  seven-year-old  daughter 
has  criticized  her  father  for  missing 
some  notes  in  a  splashy  finale. 

Although  the  personality  fan  will 
be  most  delighted  with  this  volume,  it 
is  sound  musical  sense  for  everyone, 
amusingly  spiced  by  a  veteran 
critic. — H.M.S. 


leading,  since  the  book  was  less  a 
newspaper  assignment  than  a  by-  H I 
product  of  the  author’s  activities  for 
Public  Opinion  Research. 

The  book,  as  Menefee  says  in  hk 
introduction,  “Falls  into  three  main 
sections — what  the  people  are  doin^ 
in  connection  with  the  war  effort, 
what  they  are  thinking,  and  the  main 
home  front  problems  that  beset  them." 

’The  first  of  these  sections  contains 
facts,  statistics,  comments,  events,  and 
incidents  reflecting  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  morale  conditions  in  select¬ 
ed  cities  and  towns  in  the  different 
states  and  regions  of  the  country, 
some  chosen  because  typical,  others 
because  typical  of  the  best  or  worst  in 
their  areas. 


Recalls  Opinion  Polls 

’The  second  section  retells  the  re¬ 
sults  of  various  public  opinion  polls. 
Both  these  sections  have  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  contemporaneous 
summaries:  timeliness,  mental  stimu¬ 
lation  from  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
mental  fatigue  from  the  prolific  de¬ 
tails,  and  lack  of  certain  perspective. 
The  facts,  impressions,  and  conclu¬ 
sions  are  no  different  from  those  that 
would  have  been  gleaned  by  the  ordi¬ 
narily  careful  newspaper  reader,  and 
the  book  is  handicapped  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  summary  by  lack  of  an  index. 

Because  best  organized  and  most 
readable,  the  third  section  on  special 
problems  will  repay  the  average  read¬ 
er,  reporter,  or  editorial  writer. 
Though  Menefee’s  solutions  to  such  j 
vital  problems  as  racial  strife,  man¬ 
power  shortage,  inflation,  etc.,  are  in-  ^ 
adequately  implemented,  his  sum-  i 
maries  point  up  the  “hot  spots”  and 
his  reform  programs  are  generally 
stimulating  and  constructive. — H.M.S 

HOW  the  P-40F  Warhawk  so  out¬ 
fought  the  Jap  fighter  planes  that  in 
12  months  a  single  squadron  destroyed 
79  Jap  planes  to  25  of  its  own  and 
killed  2^  Japs,  losing  in  action  only 
six  of  its  own  flyers,  why  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  should  be  recognized  as  a  fitt¬ 
ing  force,  what  is  the  airlines  blue¬ 
print  for  tomorrow,  and  other  what's 
and  how’s  are  discussed  in  the  recently 
published  Aviation  Annual  of  19M 
(Doubleday,  Doran,  New  York,  $3.50). 

Edited  by  Reginald  M.  Cleveland, 
automobile  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  since  1937,  and  by  Frederick 
P.  Graham,  former  Times  aviation 
editor  now  with  their  London  bureau 
the  book  is  a  round-up  of  aviation  de¬ 
velopments  during  1943,  but  including 
an  overall  picture  of  changes  since 
our  entry  into  the  war. — H.  M.  S. 


4 


IN  HOP,  skip,  and  jump  fashion  Sel- 
den  Menefee,  quondam  government 
employe,  columnist,  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  investigator,  covers  the  home  war 
front  in  his  book  “Assignment: 
U.S.A.”  (Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  New 
York,  $3).  Perhaps  the  title  is  mis- 
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■ 

A  selection  of  the  writings  of  Nick 
Kenny,  radio  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  has  been  published  by 
Frederick  Fell,  New  York,  in  a  250- 
page  book  called  “Day  Unto  Day.” 
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is  resumed  over  the  oceans 
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Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Defease  Transportation,  recently  stated: 
“Automotive  Transportation  is  absolutely  es- 
sential  to  the  winning  of  the  War.  Goods  must 
reach  their  destinations  and  workers  must  get  to 
their  jobs  . . .  on  time.  "  Join  the  U.  S.  T  ruck 
Conservation  Corps  and  |■■^■^^^^^^»^^||||||| 
keep  your  trucks  in  I 
best  possible  condition.  I 
Your  CMC  dealers  are  I  WWI  J 

pledged  to  help  you. 


I’his  year,  America’s  coaches  will  have  traveled  three  iMllion  miles  and  carrietl 
eight  billion  passengers  .  .  .  100%  more  than  in  the  peacetime  vear  of  1940. 


Passenger  number  eight  billion  and  one  may  be  a  w  ar  plant  w  orker,  a  soldier, 
a  sailor,  a  nurse,  or  a  government  official  .  .  .  for  essential  travelers  like 
these  make  up  the  lion’s  share  of  today’s  wartime  coach  ritlers. 

California’s  Mare  Island  shipyard  is  an  outstanding  example  of  how  well 
coaches  can  meet  the  transportation  requirements  of  a  vital  war  industry 
when  no  other  form  of  public  transport  is  available.  300  coaches  are 
operated  exclusively  for  shipyard  employees.  Traveling  over  29  routes 
within  a  50-mile  radius,  they  bring  coach  service  within  walking  distance 
of  95%  of  the  workers. 

GMC  TRUCK  &:  COACH  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 

//•m#  •/  G'.MC  Trufks  and  6’,VC  Caackes  .  .  ,  Vtlnm*  Fradnter  afG.MC  Army  Triukx  and  ”l>uiks'* 
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Insurance  Firm  Finds 
Newspaper  Ads  Click 

Survey  By  Nenner,  Penn  Mutual  Executive^ 
Shows  Newspaper  Copy  Best  Suited  to 
Solve  Wartime  Manpower  Problem 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  is  revealed 

as  the  best  of  all  mediums  for  ob¬ 
taining  manpower  in  any  given  situ¬ 
ation — in  this  case  due  to  the  war — 
as  the  result  of  an  investigation 
conducted  by  William  J.  Nenner,  su- 
jjerintendent  of  agencies,  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

In  a  recent  recruiting  questionnaire 
addressed  to  44  managers  and  super¬ 
visors,  the  question  was  asked:  “In 
looking  for  new  agents,  from  what 
sources  are  you  getting  best  results?” 
Answers  were  tabulated  under  four 
categories:  personal  contacts  and  ob¬ 
servations,  agents’  contacts  and  coop¬ 
eration.  newspaper  advertising  and 
centers-of-influence. 

Newspaper  Ads  Preferrad 

Twenty-one  of  the  replies,  slightly 
less  than  half,  gave  the  preference  to 
newspaper  advertising.  In  this  group, 
seven  indicated  their  second-best  re¬ 
sults  came  from  personal  contacts  and 
observation,  and  seven  more  men¬ 
tioned  centers-of-influence  as  their 
second  choice. 

Of  the  12  who  said  centers-of-in- 
fluence  were  their  best  source,  7  in¬ 
dicated  their  second-best  results  came 
from  newspaper  advertising. 

From  this  tabulation  Mr.  Nenner 
makes  the  observation  that  “today 
newspaper  advertising  definitely  has 
taken  the  forefront  as  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  agents,  even  ahead  of  the 
personal -contact  method,  a  perennial 
leader  heretofore.” 

Another  analysis  is  submitted  by 
the  Penn  Mutual  executive  to  clinch 
his  point.  He  cites  a  compilation  for 
the  year  1941  which  gave  the  sources 
of  prospective  agents  as  follows:  gen¬ 
eral  agent,  45  per  cent;  supervisor,  31 
per  cent;  agent,  19  per  cent;  adver¬ 
tising,  4  per  cent.  Against  this  is 
contrasted  the  1942  record  which 
reads:  general  agent,  30  per  cent; 
supervisor,  26  per  cent;  agent,  11  per 
cent;  advertising.  30  per  cent. 

Many  Reasons  For  Shift 

Factors  involved  in  the  shift  to  ad¬ 
vertising  are  declared  to  be:  nomina¬ 
tors  are  too  busy;  they  have  their  own 
manpower  problems;  even  if  their 
business  is  being  curtailed  they  are 
trying  to  hold  their  best  men  in  some 
capacity,  or  they  are  interested  in 
seeing  them  go  to  some  job  which  is 
likely  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
war;  rapid  developments  which  quick¬ 
ly  and  unnaturally  affect  many  in¬ 
dividuals,  formerly  secure  in  their 
business  or  jobs;  consequent  mental 
disturbance  on  the  part  of  many  which 
results  in  their  scanning  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  perhaps  for  the  first  time; 
advertising  quickly  and  directly 
reaches  this  group;  general  agents 
with  more  responsibility  thrust  upon 
them  and  with  less  assistance  nat¬ 
urally  are  interested  in  getting  results 
with  less  preliminary  activity  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Summarizing  for  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Nenner  declares  there  are 
definite  advantages  in  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  a  solution  to  to¬ 
day's  recruiting  problems  in  the 
insurance  business.  In  Penn  Mutual’s 
Manager’s  Magazine,  which  also  is  a 
publication  of  the  Life  Insurance  Sales 
Research  Bureau,  Mr.  Nenner  urges 
every  general  agent  or  manager  who 
is  seriously  trying  to  recruit  to  set 
up  an  advertising  campaign. 


“Don’t  be  satisfied,”  he  says,  “with 
only  one  try;  ‘if  at  first  you  don’t  suc¬ 
ceed,  try,  try  again.’ 

“Ask  the  repliers  what  appealed  to 
them  in  your  ad — if  you  get  general 
approval  on  one  particular  point,  you 
know  you  have  something,  so  don’t 
change  it. 

“If  the  number  or  quality  of  replies 
is  disappointing,  try  several  different 
setups  before  abandoning  the  effort. 

“If,  after  repeated  efforts,  your  cam¬ 
paign  isn’t  clicking,  then  you  are 
probably  in  an  advertising  ‘dead  spot,’ 
which  means  you  must  use  other 
sources  for  obtaining  recruits. 

“If  the  plan  brings  results,  follow 
it  regularly  and  religiously.” 

Experiments  With  Copy 

Some  interesting  and  unusual  ex¬ 
periences  were  noted  in  the  survey. 
Experiments  were  conducted  with 
many  different  setups  of  advertising 
copy — brief,  lengthy,  boxed,  plenty  of 
white  space,  etc.  Conclusive  answers 
were  lacking,  results  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  conditions.  In  some  cases 
Sunday  inserts  brought  more  favor¬ 
able  results  than  weekday;  in  others, 
quite  the  reverse  was  true. 

“The  answer  to  that,”  says  Mr.  Nen¬ 
ner,  “and  to  the  question  of  a.m.  vs. 
p.m.  publications  seems  to  rest  with 
the  readership  of  the  local  papers.  In 
any  case  it  pays  to  experiment  until 
the  right  combination  is  found  indi¬ 
vidually.” 

An  important  thing  for  any  adver¬ 
tiser,  says  Mr.  Nenner,  is  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  number  of  replies  and 
quality  of  the  repliers.  Advertising 
which  mentions  a  salary  or  salary  plus 
commission  naturally  tends  to  draw 
more  replies. 

“It  is  questionable  that  uniformly 
there  is  a  best  day  of  week,  or  month 
or  even  period  of  the  year  on  which 
to  concentrate,”  observes  Mr.  Nenner. 
“Developments  occur  so  rapidly  that 
an  ad  may  bring  much  better  results 
if  reinserted  even  after  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  previous  test.  There  is  an  element 
of  luck  to  advertising  and  ‘breaks’ 
may  play  a  prominent  part.” 

Results  are  tabulated  in  Mr.  Nen- 
ner’s  report  to  the  insurance  world  on 
just  what  happ>ened  in  the  case  of  an 
advertisement  that  was  run  simultan¬ 
eously  in  the  newspapers  of  eight 
average  American  cities. 

Prefers  Classified  Ads 

The  report  follows; 

Detroit — 160  replies,  3  insertions. 

Pittsburgh — 51  replies,  2  insertions. 

Oakland — 19  replies,  1  insertion. 

Louisville — 109  replies,  3  insertions. 

Washington — 78  replies,  1  insertion. 

Buffalo — 69  replies,  3  insertions. 

Cleveland — 86  replies,  1  insertion. 

St.  Louis — 69  replies,  1  insertion. 

The  same  ad  run  again,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  brought  quite  different  re¬ 
sults — some  better,  some  worse. 

As  regards  placement  of  ads,  Mr. 
Nenner  draws  these  conclusions:  “I 
believe  that  ads  run  in  the  ‘regulir 
situations  wanted’  column  are  better 
generally  than  display  ads,  although  in 
several  spots,  the  opposite  has  been 
true.  Each  side  has  many  advocates 
on  the  question  of  blind  ads  vs.  dis¬ 
play  ads  and  much  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  each. 

“My  individual  preference,  however, 
_  is  for  the  blind  ad  where  it  is  per- 
•inissible.  It  unquestionably  brings 


more  replies  and  you  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  an  insurance  career 
to  the  individual  who  may  have  had 
some  unfair  notions  in  his  head.  At 
least  you  can  correct  his  erroneous 
impressions  and  make  him  understand 
and  appreciate  John  W,  Agent  a  lot 
better.” 

Mr.  Nenner  spent  the  first  14  years 
of  his  career  in  the  actuarial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Penn  Mutual,  and  then  went 
to  Chicago  for  a  time.  In  1934  he  was 
made  assistant  to  the  Agency  Vice- 
President  and  in  1941  Superintendent 
of  Agencies.  He  is  only  30  years  old 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Bureau  School 
in  Agency  Management  of  Virginia 
Beach. 

WAC  ADS  SUCCESSFUL 

The  all-state  advertising  campaign 
for  the  promotion  of  WAC  recruitment 
has  been  pronounced  successful  by 
Herbert  Lenz,  Young  &  Rubicam  ac¬ 
count  executive,,  who  handled  this 
portion  of  the  drive.  As  a  result  of 
the  advertising,  he  said,  recruiters 
were  stimulated  to  greater  activity, 
for  the  first  time  in  WAC  history 
civilian  groups  were  organized  and 
inspired  to  work  for  the  women’s 
branch  of  the  Army  and  personal  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  governors  of  40  states 
were  procured  and  used  in  ads.  Ap¬ 
proximately  1,590  daily  newspapers 
carried  the  advertising  and  plans  are 
now  being  made  to  continue  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  possibly  placing  some  of  it 
in  weekly  papers. 

HEARS!  DIVTOEND  SET 

Redding,  Cal.,  Dec.  2 — The  board  of 
directors  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  meeting  at  Win  toon 
near  here,  authorized  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  43%  cents  per  share  on 
Class  A  preferred  stock  for  the  current 
quarter  ended  Nov.  30.  The  dividend 
is  to  be  payable  Dec.  15  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  record  as  of  Dec.  1. 


3  Missing  on 
Berlin  Raid 

continued  from  page  8 


New  York  Times,  who  was  killed  while 
covering  an  American  bombing  raid 
over  Wilhelmshaven  last  February. 

Bennett,  23,  became  an  INS  foreign 
correspondent  in  the  summer  of  1941. 
His  first  important  assignment  was  the 
American  invasion  of  North  Africa. 
Assigned  to  the  7th  Army,  he  covered 
the  fighting  in  Tunisia,  and  later  told 
of  his  experiences  in  a  book,  “Assigned 
to  Nowhere,”  published  last  June. 

Investigation  Started 

That  adventure  was  not  his  first 
close  contact  with  the  war.  Prior  to 
joining  INS  he  had  been  an  ambulance 
driver,  first  with  the  American  Am¬ 
bulance  Corpus  in  France  in  1940  dur¬ 
ing  the  Flanders  campaign,  and  later 
with  the  forces  of  General  Charles 
de  Gaulle  in  London. 

His  services  while  with  the  AAC 
won  him  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  June,  1940,  he 
was  captured  by  the  Nazis  and  sent  to 
a  concentration  camp.  He  escaped  and 
made  his  way  to  England,  where  he 
joined  General  de  Gaulle. 

There  is  no  indication  whether  Ben¬ 
nett  was  killed  and  it  is  considered  he 
had  a  .50-50  chance  of  reaching  the 
ground  unharmed. 

One  of  the  last  things  he  did  before 
climbing  into  the  ill-fated  Lancaster 
bomber  was  to  send  off  a  dispatch  to 
his  London  office,  “In  the  event  of  ‘B 
for  Bolty’  and  myself  not  returning  to 
make  a  fuller  eye-witness  account 
of  the  raid  and  its  effect.” 

The  Air  Ministry  has  notified  the 
offices  of  the  missing  men  that  at 
present  no  details  are  available  beyond 


simply  the  fact  that  their  bombers  an 
missing.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
open  an  investigation  through  the  In¬ 
ternational  Red  Cross  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  prisoners. 

The  Association  of  American  Cor¬ 
respondents,  headquartered  in  London, 
is  supporting  efforts  for  a  speedy 
search. 

Two  UP.  war  correspondents  had 
brushes  with  the  Grim  Reaper  last 
week — Walter  Logan,  in  Italy,  and 
James  Lowery,  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  in 
the  Pacific. 

Logan  was  in  Bari  when  Nazi  planes 
attacked  a  convoy  nearing  the  port  a 
few  days  ago.  The  German  radio  said 
later  that  several  freighters  and  tank¬ 
ers,  a  munitions  ship  and  port  installa¬ 
tions  were  hit.  But  Logan  wouldn’t 
know.  He  reported: 

“The  last  thing  I  remember,”  he 
wrote,  “was  walking  toward  the  docks 
just  before  the  sirens  sounded.  I  woke 
up  in  a  truck  and  a  British  Army  lieu¬ 
tenant,  yelling  above  the  heavy  anti¬ 
aircraft  fire,  told  me  I  was  heading  for 
the  hospital.” 

Aside  from  nausea  and  a  block¬ 
busting  headache,  however,  he  suffered 
no  ill  effects,  leaving  the  hospital  the ' 
next  morning. 

Pyle  Back  in  Algiers 

Lowery  was  aboard  a  destroyer,  one ' 
of  a  force  operating  off  the  northern 
Solomons,  when  Jap  bombers  attacked  | 
his  vessel  with  500-pound  bombs,  tor-  j 
pedoes  and  machine  guns.  His  was| 
the  only  ship  damaged. 

From  the  Mediterranean  theater  this  | 
week  came  the  first  dispatches  from 
Ernie  Pyle,  famed  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance  correspondent 
back  at  his  old  stamping  grounds  at 
Allied  Headquarters  in  Algiers.  He 
shortly  will  move  into  Italy  to  cover 
the  march  on  Rome. 

Harold  Callender,  former  Paris 
Mexico  City  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
arrived  in  Algiers  where  he  will  study 
the  French  political  situation  for  the 
Times. 

Also  for  the  ’Times,  Turner  Catledge. 
who  was  a  Times  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  before  becoming  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  also  has  gone  to  Algiers 
for  a  quick  look-see,  according  to 
Edwin  L.  James,  Times  managing 
editor. 

A.  U.  S.  Navy  spokesman  revealed 
at  Pearl  Harbor  this  week  that  cor¬ 
respondents  covering  the  invasion  of 
the  Gilbert  Islands  established  a  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  number  of  words  filed  from 
the  Pacific. 

From  Nov.  21  to  Dec.  6,  he  said,  an 
estimated  350,000  words  were  reai 
censored  and  released.  It  is  said  that 
this  volume  exceeds  the  wordage  cov¬ 
ering  the  Pearl  Harbor,  Guadalcanal, 
Wake,  Midway  or  any  other  event  in 
the  Pacific  war. 
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A  WORLD  NEWS  AGENCY 


(1)  Owned  by  the  newspapers  of  Britain. 

(2)  Protected  by  a  Charter  guaranteeing: 

That  it  shall  have  complete  integrity  and  in¬ 
dependence  from  Government  control  or  polit¬ 
ical  interest; 

That  it  shall  never  pass  into  the  hands  of  any 
one  interest,  group  or  faction; 

That  its  independence  shall  always  be  fully 
preserved ; 

That  it  shall  be  so  administered  to  supply  an 
unbiased  and  reliable  news  service  to  world 
newspapers  and  agencies  with  which  it  has  con¬ 
tracts  ; 

That  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  expand  and 
develop  Reuters  in  order  to  maintain  in  every 
event  its  position  as  a  leading  world  news  agency. 


We  have  no  responsibility  for 
Reuters  .  .  .  British  Informa-  i 
tion  Minister  Brendan  Brac¬ 
ken. 

I  am  aware  that  Reuters  is  a 
private  organization  and  that 
the  British  Government  exer¬ 
cises  over  it  no  influence  of 
any  sort  .  .  .  Director  Elmer 
Davis  of  United  States  Office 
of  War  Information.  j 


(3)  Staffed  by  experienced  newsmen. 

Leaders  of  British  journalism  form  Reuters' 
Board  of  Directors,  which  at  present  consists  of 
the  editorial  executives  of: 

The  Daily  Mail,  The  Glasgow  Herald, 
the  Kemsley  Newspapers,  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  The  Times  and  the  Westminster 
Press. 

Reuter  is  as  free  and  independent  as  the  press 
which  owns  it — and  which  believes  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  news  and  the  principle  that  it  is  not  a 
commodity  to  be  commercialized  or  exploited  by 
pressure  groups — whether  sectional,  national  or 
international. 

Today  “straight  news — factual  and  fast" — is 
Reuters’  creed,  the  creed  of  the  great  craft  of  the 
free  world  which  it  seeks  to  serve  with  news 
collected  by  newsmen  for  newsmen  of  the  world 
press. 

Remember  then;  a  dispatch  from  Reuters  is 
from  an  unfettered  news  source  striving  to  be  a 
clearing  house  for  truth — an  international 
commodity. 


FOR  jniMBIA  MIX,  TOO 


underslatniinq  hare  vastly  changed  the  world.  And 
the  irorld  has  learned  that  here  in  America,  where 
printing  and  pnhiishing  have  made  their  grt^atest 
contrihutions,  men  of  even  the  h  am  hlest  origin  can 
hecome  wise  and  great. 

Alore  is  still  to  be  accomplished,  hut  the  path  to 
richer,  fuller  lives  for  all  mankind  lies  clear  ahead.. . 
in  a  continuing  of  the  process  by  which  all  men  grow 
in  wisdom  find  understanding. 

The  professions  of  publishing  and  printing  have 
the  high  opportunity  to  continue  lighting  the  minds 
of  men^in  low  places  and  in  high.  n,  esmont 
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Gannett  Using  'Photocast'  Plastic  Cuts 

John  Burke,  Production  Manager,  Reveals  Process  to 
New  Jersey  Mechanical  Conference  . . .  Holloway  Re-elected 


IJEWAEK.  N.  J.,  Nov.  20— A  pair  of 

talks  by  John  A.  Burke,  production 
manager  for  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
on  the  Photocast  process  for  making 
plastic  cuts  and  methods  of  conserving 
newsprint  featured  the  Fourth  Annual 
Mechanical  Conference  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Robert  Treat  here  today. 

More  than  180  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  from  all  sections  of  New  Jersey 
and  from  four  other  states  heard 
Burke,  A.  B.  Giegengack,  public  print¬ 
er  of  the  United  States;  Harry  L. 
Gage,  vice-president  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  and  other 
speakers  discuss  wartime  mechanical 
and  typographical  problems  during 
the  all-day  meeting — “the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  event  since  these  conferences 
began.” 

Describing  Photocast  as  a  “proces.s 
for  making  halftone  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  plates  without  acid  etching  or  the 
use  of  zinc  or  other  metals,”  Burke 
said  it  was  a  development  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  laboratories  of  the  Gaimett 
newspapers  and  is  intended  “as  a  fast, 
simple  and  inexpensive  method  of 
producing  newspaper  cuts.”  While 
the  process  is  still  in  the  laboratory 
stage,  Burke  revealed  that  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  of  the  Scripps- Howard 
group  has  been  granted  a  license  for 
limited  use  of  it,  aLso  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis. 

Burke  described  the  Photocast  proc¬ 
ess  as  follows: 

“A  picture  intended  for  newspaper 
reproduction  is  handled  in  the  cam¬ 
era  in  the  conventional  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  manner.  However,  instead  of 
strip  film,  the  camera  is  loaded  with 
Kodacast  paper,  made  for  the  Photo¬ 
cast  process  by  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany.  This  is  a  gelatin  emulsion 
paper  onto  which  the  picture  is  photo¬ 
graphed  through  a  line  screen. 

“The  paper  is  then  developed,  fixed 
and  treated  chemically,  after  which  it 
ia  squeezed,  face  down,  on  a  polished 
copper  surface,  to  which  it  adheres 
uniformly.  The  copper  plate,  which 
»rves  only  as  a  holder,  then  is  placed 
in  an  agitated  washout  bath,  which 
first  removes  the  paper  backing  and 
later  the  gelatin  areas  which  have  not 
l>een  exposed  to  light  action,  leaving 
file  image  in  relief  on  the  copper 
surface. 

“The  gelatin  image  then  is  treated 
Ufith  chemical  solutions  which  tan  and 
harden  the  gelatin.  The  copper  sur¬ 
face,  image  side  up,  then  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  pre-heated  plastic  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  plas¬ 
tic  material  at  this  stage  is  soft. 

“Pressure  is  applied  in  the  press, 
forcing  the  softened  plastic  into  the 
gelatin  image  on  the  copper  surface. 
Cold  water  in  the  hydraulic  press 
platens  then  cools  and  hardens  the 
plastic,  which  is  removed  and  ‘peeled’ 


from  the  copper  plate.  The  gelatin 
image  has  in  effect  served  as  a  matrix 
as  in  the  case  of  stereotyping.  The 
plastic,  which  is  now  a  printing  plate, 
needs  only  to  be  trimmed  to  size  on 
a  guillotine.  Bearers  on  the  hy¬ 
draulic  press  assure  uniform  16-gage 


manager  had  given  the  newspaper 
printers  28  concrete  suggestions  for 
trimming  down  newspapers  to  con¬ 
serve  newsprint,  because  “if  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  is  as  serious  as  claimed 
and  newspapers  are  not  trimmed  down 
to  meet  this  shortage,  the  government 


This  it  printed  from  a  plastic  plate  made  by  the  Photocast  method. 


thickness.  The  plate  is  now  ready  for 
stereotyping.” 

Burke  admitted  that  “no  claim  is 
made  that  the  process  has  been  per¬ 
fected  to  the  point  where  it  can  do 
the  same  job  that  photo-engraving 
does,”  but  added  that  “experiments 
to  that  end  are  continuing.”  Accom¬ 
panying  his  address  before  the  photo¬ 
engraving  clinic  of  the  mechanical 
conference,  which  was  conducted  by 
G,  H.  Bears,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  News, 
was  a  display  of  cuts  made  by  the 
Photocast  process,  which  Burke  said 
“merely  illustrate  the  possibilities  for 
the  future.” 

Previously,  the  Gannett  production 


may  want  to  step  in  and  tell  us  how 
to  do  the  job.” 

Here  are  some  of  Burke’s  sugges¬ 
tions  for  saving  newsprint: 

Eliminate  picture  pages. 

Reduce  the  size  of  all  cuts  and  car¬ 
toons. 

Reduce  the  comics  to  four  columns, 
using  side  instead  of  top  head¬ 
lines. 

Eliminate  or  reduce  the  point  size 
of  cut  “overlines”  and  use  briefer  cut 
captions.  “Many  times  overlines  and 
legends  merely  repeat  statements  car¬ 
ried  in  an  accompanying  story. 

A  real  saving  in  space  can  be  made 
in  the  handling  of  heads  and  boxes. 
Most  heads  can  be  set  in  type  sizes 


from  2  to  6  points  smaller  and  still  be 
just  as  effective. 

Writing  and  setting  decks  for  heads 
are  both  time  wasters  and  eliminating 
decks  will  save  much  space.” 

Eliminate  the  dashes  used  in  head¬ 
lines. 

Omit  streamers  on  inside  pages. 

Box  heads  are  a  headache  for  die 
composing  room  and  use  more  space 
than  necessary  to  introduce  the  story. 
Space  and  time  would  be  saved  by- 
boxing  the  story  if  it’s  not  too  long.” 

Reduce  widths  and  depths  of  stand¬ 
ard  department  heads  or  eliminate 
them  altogether,  particularly  when 
such  standard  heads  are  followed  by 
specific  heads  applying  to  current  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Closer  editing  by  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  will  eliminate  runovers,  or 
continued  stories,  which  waste  space. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  set  news  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  smaller  body  type  to  save 
space.  Reducing  the  point  size  of  the 
body  or  slug  by  %  point  will  save  5% 
and  reducing  Ae  sizes  one  point  will 
save  10%. 

Dropping  the  stock  market  tables 
saves  from  five  to  eight  columns.  The 
stock  tables  can  be  used  and  50%  of 
the  space  saved  by  setting  two  quo¬ 
tations  to  the  line,  using  only  the 
name  of  the  stock,  number  of  sales 
and  closing  quotation. 

Set  the  radio  columns  also  in  one- 
half  measure. 

Use  logotj^s  for  AP,  UP,  INS  and 
similar  credits,  instead  of  entire  lines. 

Since  subheads  usually  average  11 
or  12  points  in  size,  elimination  of  a 
“drop”  will  save  one  inch  of  space. 

Scaled  Copy  faper 

Use  copy  paper  marked  off  with  a 
scale  showing  how  many  inches  of 
type  are  represented  by  the  copy. 
This  gives  the  editor  accurate  consol 
of  his  space. 

Re-designing  of  the  name  plates  on 
the  first  page  and  the  first  pages  of 
the  back  sections  will  save  space. 

Using  one  or  two  “high”  columns 
on  the  front  page  and  centering  the 
name  plate  over  the  other  columns 
will  eliminate  several  inches  of  wasted 
paper. 

Eliminate  “label”  heads,  such  as 
financial,  sports,  society,  etc. 

Cut  the  date  lines  on  inside  pages  to 
one  or  two  columns  in  width,  and 
omit  the  six-point  slug  at  the  top  of 
the  column  24  points  deep.  EUiminat- 
ing  the  date  line  entirely  will  save 
better  than  214  inches  per  page. 

Mastheads  on  the  editorial  page  can 
be  simplified  and  set  to  occupy  much 
less  space. 

Use  sparingly  10-  and  12-point 
“leads”  on  news  stories  and  eliminate 
initials  and  other  “trick  sets,”  includ¬ 
ing  indented  matter. 

“Stabilizing  the  size  of  the  paper  by 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Sail  Lake  Typo  Strike  Ends;  Negoilating 
New  Conirad;  Arbllratlon  Arranged 


Printers  Return  to  Work  After  WLB  Order- 
Papers  Issued  Editions  of  Typewriter  Style 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Utah,  Dec.  8 —  placed  the  usual  slang'  of  type  and 
Negotiations  on  a  contract  for  mem-  head  designations — results  of  the  walk- 
bers  of  Salt  Lake  Typographical  Union  out. 

No.  US  with  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  In  a  move  which  for  many  staff 
and  Telegram  are  moving  forward  members  recalled  high  school  days 
again,  after  the  union  and  the  manage-  and  the  tedious  efforts  of  “putting 
ment  in  a  joint  telegram  petitioned  out  a  newspaper”  wiUiout  benefit  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  to  relinquish  compositors,  the  staffers  heaved-to 
jurisdiction.  The  60  striking  com-  with  the  typewriters,  clean  letter  bond 
positors  and  makeup  men  retinmed  to  paper  and  the  paste-pots  and  assidu- 
their  job  Simday  evening  in  time  to  ously  began  to  learn  anew  the  refined 
publi^  a  34-page  edition  of  the  Trib-  arts  of  “cutting  things  to  the  core.” 
une.  fagrevecf  Copy 

End  of  the  deadlock  came  after  10  The  idea  was  to  maintain  publica- 
days  during  which  the  newspapers  tion  by  engraving  from  typewritten 

copy  and  the  desire  to  di^Iay  news 
it.-  -  ^  abbreviated  form  in  much  the 

same  fashion  as  with  regular  t3rpe 
brought  the  versatility  of  the  type- 
writer  to  a  test.  Machines  of  various 
“fonts”  were  rounded-up,  or  were 
contributed  to  the  newspaper  for  “the 
duration”  by  sympathetic  business 

Most  useful  were  two  “larger  than 
typewriters.  One  of  them, 
a  machine  which  prints  caps  only  and 
letters  an  inch  high,  provided  heads 
■  A  Jqj.  coiujnn  tops  and  above  the  “fold.” 

tmfl!  Three  and  two-line  heads  simulated 


1  I  P-ISSK.  &^JSs§> 

Pagai  2  and  3  of  fha  Salt  Laka  Talagratn  for  Nov.  27  showing  how  the  editorial  roomi 
solved  the  problem  of  makeup  without  type.  Some  editions  ran  eight  pages  with  thii 
makeup  during  the  strike. 


Mankalo  Free  Press 
Plans  New  Building 


gJir  W  f 

Russ  Anny  Batters  Nazis,  Seizes 


i  i  line,  three  and  four-column  heads  it  was  announced  by  the  president 

^^B^  i  '  serving  at  page  bottoms.  The  second  and  publisher  of  the  newspaper.  The 

^JS  *  “Medium  Caps”  machine  provide  structure  will  be  built  as  soon  after 

one-quarter  inch  deep  per  line  the  war  as  possible,  J.  A.  Callahan 

BBlBHBE^^liBrfBw  ..iWK*  for  below  the  fold,  with  the  caps  of  declared,  to  provide  employment  for 

usual  typewriter  “font”  providing  the  returning  service  men  and  to  meet 
R.  B.  Howell,  seated,  artist,  end  S.  B.  Heel,  heads  for  lesser  stories  and  maintain-  the  demands  of  a  mounting  circula- 
managing  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  ing  the  page  fade-out  makeup  fol-  tion. 

"pasting  up"  the  Tribune  editorial  page  lowed  in  regular  editions.  A  public  meeting  room,  and  showers 

""^Ino  abbreviated^ e'noraved  "edWons!  *  "  “Most  fim  to  operate”— at  least  for  and  locker  rooms  for  employes  are 
^  '  the  first  few  days — was  the  “justifier”  included  in  the  plans,  in  addition  to 

were  forced  to  publish  abbreviated  typewriter.  Despite  that  each  line  had  the  press  room,  city  room,  editorial 

editions  with  engravings  of  typewrit-  ^  twice  to  obtain  the  desired  offices,  and  executive  offices.  The  two- 
ten  copy.  appearance,  the  “type”  from  this  ma-  story  building,  measuring  about  72  by 

Arrange  Arbitration  chine  paired  that  of  type  slugs.  The  95  feet,  will  be  completely  air-condi- 

Stipulations  of  the  agreement  under  Ij?®"  ®  ,  i.  ,  *  - 

which  the  strikers  returned  to  work  Editorials  and  similar  “oyer-  The  s,te  fw  the  new  plant  is  on 

were  not  made  known,  officially,  but  ,f°Py  Second  St.  The  present  building  on 

it  was  understood  that  negotiations  Jackson  St.  will  be  remodeled  into  a 

would  include  wage  increases  “in  a  On  store  and  office  bmldmg. 

keeping  with  the  Little  Steel  For-  Obituaries  and  similar  “statistics  In  declaring  the  purpose  of  the 

mula,”  with  a  clause  making  any  were  run-off  on  the  “micro”  machine,  project,  the  publisher  stated: 

granted  raises  retroactive  to  Oct.  4,  “italics”  and  “elite”  types  serving  “These  are  plans  that  the  Free  Press 

when  a  new  contract  was  to  have  be-  regular  news  copy.  Page  One  head-  company  has  had  under  consideration 
come  operative;  and  for  arbitration  11"®^  have  been  made  by  clipping  for  a  period  of  years.  We  are  having 

of  other  differences— vacation  pay  and  s'***  1"  previous  the  plans  drawn  now  so  that  we  will 

th4  right  of  a  foreman  to  fire  an  em-  editions — a  tedious  process  and  one  be  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the 

ploye _ by  either  the  War  Labor  Boa^  which  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  new  building  and  remodelling  of  the 

or  by  an  individual  to  be  named  by  “<lead”  newspapers  and  “dead”  head-  old  structure  as  soon  as  materials  are 
the  nresident  of  the  American  News-  ll^es  still  contain  salvageable  ma-  available.  ...  In  normal  times  many 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the  terial.  men  in  Mankato  depend  on  the  bmld- 

president  of  the  International  Typo-  “White  out,”  the  staffers  are  learn-  lug  trades  for  employment.  We  want 
graphical  Union.  ing,  is  the  term  for  the  final  “proof  1°  provide  jobs  to  employ  as 

The  WLB,  in  a  telegram  Dec.  1,  reading”  of  each  page  by  the  artist,  uiany  of  these  men  as  possible  in  the 
ordered  the  strikers  to  return  to  work  Blurred  letters  are  “evened”  with  months  immediately  following  the  end 


WESTERN 

UNION 


Front  page  of  tKa  Salt  Lake  Tribune  ravail- 
ing  the  typewriter  makeup  employed  Nov. 
27  during  the  typographical  strike. 


NWY 


ently, 

issaic. 


This  third  citaciun  fur  tnerituriuus  war  pruductiun,  which  climaxes  a  long  record  of 
national  service,  is  a  source  of  justifiable  pride  to  the  men  and  women  of  Hoe. 

The  record  began  long  before  America  was  attacked  by  Japan  when  Hoe  undertook 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Army  one  of  the  first  educational  orders  for  armament  that 
were  placed  with  industrial  firms.  Then  by  the  time  we  were  forced  into  this  world 
struggle,  the  Hoe  plant  was  ready  for  full  scale  production. 

The  high  quality  and  prompt  deliveries  of  armament  built  by  Hoe  were  formally  recog¬ 
nized  in  1942  when  the  War  Department  conferred  the  Army-Navy  "E”  on  the  people  of 
Hoe.  In  early  1943  a  star  was  added  to  the  flag  for  continued  successful  performance. 

Now  in  November,  1943,  a  third  honor  is  bestowed  with  the  addition  of  a  second  star 
to  the  pennant,  a  tribute  to  the  unrelenting  effort  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Hoe 
organization  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  salvation  and  ultimate 
victory  of  our  country. 


WNDs 


R.HOE  &  CO.,  INC.,  910  EAST  138th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y, 
BOSTON  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO 
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ANPA  Mail  Report  on  Sterotyping 

Part  Four  of  Mechanical  Conference  Distributed  by| 
W.  E.  Wines — Discusses  Mat,  Zinc,  Conservation  Problems 


•STEREOTYPE  PROBLEMS”  is  the 

theme  of  part  four  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  by  Mail  which 
was  distributed  last  month  by  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  ANPA  mechan¬ 
ical  department.  The  report  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  F.  L.  Yeager  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Leslie  J.  Griner  of  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator. 

Questions  and  answers  contained  in 
the  report  include  the  following: 

What  methods  are  used  to  fill  the 
rib  grooves  of  Autoplate  cylinders? 
Has  anyone  tried  spraying  with  metal? 
If  so,  how  successful  has  it  been? 

Although  93  offices  answered  the 
Sterotype  Questionnaire,  only  15  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  they  had  had  any 
actual  experience  with  this  problem. 
The  others  stated  either  that  they  do 
not  have  autoplates  or  have  had  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  fill  any  grooves.  Six  offices 
reported  that  they  had  filled  the 
grooves  with  a  brass  ring,  which  is  the 
method  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Autoplates  for  most  cases. 
Five  have  filled  the  groove  with 
sprayed  metal  (metallizing  process), 
and  4  have  resorted  to  welding. 

Comment  by  Wood 

Comment  by  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  machine  is  either  a  Junior 
Autoplate  or  a  Pony  Autoplate,  the 
best  alteration  is  to  eliminate  the 
troublesome  groove  by  cutting  a  dove¬ 
tailed  groove  in  the  cylinder  and  in¬ 
serting  a  brass  saw-ring.  We  carry 
these  saw-rings  on  hand  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  them  immediately.  A  local  ma¬ 
chine  shop  should  be  capable  of  insert¬ 
ing  this  brass  ring. 

‘‘If  the  machine  is  an  Automatic,  we 
do  not  recommend  inserting  a  brass 
ring.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
brass  rings  on  Automatic  cylinders 
have  a  tendency  to  pull  out,  because 
of  the  heat.  On  an  Automatic  cylin¬ 
der,  the  troublesome  groove  should 
be  filled  by  spraying  or  a  new  cylinder 
should  be  installed.” 

Is  your  mat  shrinkage  (sidewise) 
fairly  uniform?  What  is  the  maximum 
variation?  How  much  do  your  mats 
shrink? 

The  first  of  these  three  questions  is 
somewhat  indefinite,  because  it  leaves 
each  one  who  answers  it  free  to  decide 
what  is  ‘‘fairly  uniform”  shrinkage. 
A  comparison  of  the  answers  to  the 
first  and  second  of  these  three  ques¬ 
tions  makes  it  evident  that  different 
sterotypers  entertain  different  ideas 
or  hold  different  opinions  as  to  what 
can  be  considered  fairly  uniform 
shrinkage.  For  example,  one  office 
reports  that  the  shrinkage  is  not  fairly 
uniform,  with  a  variation  of  %  inch; 
where  as  another  office  says  that  it  is 
uniform  and  follows  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  variation  is  approxi¬ 
mately  >/4  inch.  However,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  those  who  consider  their 
shrinkage  as  uniform  report  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  1/16  inch.  Out  of  84  papers 
answering  this  question,  only  5  re¬ 
ported  that  shrinkage  is  not  uniform. 

The  maximum  variation  reported 
was  Va  inch  and  the  minimum  was  1/64 
inch.  An  analysis  of  the  answers 
shows  that  1/64-in.  variation  was  re¬ 
ported  by  1  paper,  1/32  in.  by  9,  1/16 
in.  by  30,  3/32  in.  by  2,  Vs  in.  by  10, 
3/16  in.  by  2,  Va  in.  by  4.  Including 
the  2  papers  which  reported  no  varia¬ 
tion,  M  offices  answered  this  question. 


Seventy-five  offices  gave  definite  fig¬ 
ures  on  total  shrinkage.  The  mini¬ 
mum  shrinkage  reported  was  Va  in. 
and  the  maximum  was  %  in.  The 
average  of  these  figures  was  slightly 
less  than  %  in.  A  break  down  of  the 
answers  shows  that  %-in.  shrinkage 
was  reported  by  2  papers,  %  in.  by  2, 
7/16  in.  by  2,  Vz  in.  by  13,  9/16  in.  by 
18,  %  in.  by  25,  11/16  in.  by  8,  %  in. 
by  5. 

What  procedure  is  used  to  obtain 
%  in.  or  11/16  in.  shrinkage  in  width? 

Of  the  62  offices  which  submitted 
definite  answers  to  this  question,  33 
state  that  high  moisture  content  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  %  in.  or 
more  shrinkage  in  width,  and  15  stress 
the  importance  of  preheating  the  mat 
before  placing  it  in  the  Sta-Hi.  Nearly 
half  of  these  15  state  that  both  pre¬ 
heating  and  high  moisture  content  are 
needed.  Eight  report  that  they  rely 
upon  the  mat  manufactiu’er  to  supply 
flongs  which  will  give  the  specified 
shrinkage,  and  6  give  miscellaneous 
answers  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
One  stereotyper  says  he  relies  upon 
the  slip  gear  on  the  molding  machine. 

One  stereotyper  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  proper  molding  com¬ 
bination  in  addition  to  preheating,  and 
submits  the  following  statement:  “The 
molding  combination  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  shrinkage  of  mats.  We 
use  two  old  Imperial  creepers  over 
cork,  with  two  steel  boards,  getting  a 
very  deep  and  flat-lying  mat  with  no 
streaks.  We  shrink  as  much  as  %  in. 
with  this  molding  combination,  but 
without  it  we  obtain  only  %  in.  Mats 
are  preheated  about  Va  minute  before 
going  into  the  Sta-Hi  for  114  minutes.” 

Nineteen  replies  stated  the  moisture 
content.  A  breakdown  of  these  an¬ 
swers  shows  that  14%  is  used  by  6, 
15%  by  2,  16%  by  4,  17%  by  2,  18% 
by  1,  19%  by  2,  15%  to  17%  by  1.  16% 
to  20%  by  1. 

Measure  After  Molding 

The  compilers  of  this  report  suggest 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  maximum  shrinkage  that  they  be 
sure  to  measure  the  mats  immediately 
after  molding  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  molding  combination  in  use 
is  stretching  the  mat.  If  so,  the  stretch 
of  the  mat  naturally  reduces  the 
amount  of  shrinkage  possible.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  stretching  the  mat  in  molding, 
it  might  be  well  to  check  oh  the  effect 
of  thickness  of  the  molding  combina¬ 
tion.  If  the  mat,  cork,  and  board,  or 
other  layer  of  molding  material,  is 
similar  in  action  to  the  two  or  three 
layers  of  press  blankets,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that,  when  press  blarikets 
are  too  thick,  they  are  stretched  in  one 
direction;  when  too  thin,  they  are 
stretched  in  the  other  direction.  The 
proper  thickness  of  molding  combina¬ 
tion  may  be  equally  important. 

If  you  use  Sta-Hi  only,  how  much 
time  is  required  for  shrinkage  and 
forming  the  mat?  How  much  time  if 
both  Sta-Hi  and  roaster  are  used? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  two 
questions,  30  answers  were  received 
from  plant  which  use  only  the  Sta- 
Hi.  The  minimum  time  reported  was 
55  seconds,  by  two  plants.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  time  was  3  to  3^  minutes  re¬ 
ported  by  one  office,  although  one 
other  office  reported  3  minutes.  Sev¬ 
enteen  answers  gave  times  of  1%  to  2 
minutes.  The  weighted  average  of  all 


the  reported  times  is  1%  minutes. 

Data  on  total  scorching  time  were 
reported  by  29  offices  which  use  both 
the  Sta-Hi  and  a  roaster.  Twenty-two 
of  these  reported  times  varying  from 
2  minutes  to  4  minutes,  but  only  7  re¬ 
ported  times  less  than  2  minutes.  The 
minimum  time  reported  was  65  sec¬ 
onds — 45  seconds  in  the  Sta-Hi  and  20 
seconds  in  the  roaster. 

The  weighted  average  of  29  reported 
times  is  2  minutes  19  seconds,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  time  of  1  min¬ 
ute  45  seconds  reported  by  those  who 
use  the  Sta-Hi  only.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  23  offices 
using  both  Sta-Hi  and  roaster  reported 
the  time  in  the  Sta-Hi,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  of  these  is  1  minute  31  seconds. 

What  is  the  cause  of  so  many  shallow 
mats  being  received  today?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  of  thin  zinc  not  properly  routed, 
or  because  of  improper  etching,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  carelessness  in  molding? 

Twenty-three  replies  blame  thin  zinc 
not  properly  routed;  18  indicate  that 
poor  etching  is  the  cause;  and  35  place 
the  blame  on  carelessness  in  molding. 
Some  of  the  foregoing  answers  believe 
that  more  than  one  cause  is  contribu¬ 
tory.  Twenty-eight  replies  state  that 
all  three  causes  are  probably  involved. 

Have  you  any  new  ideas  for  making 
better  stero  plates? 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  answered  the  stereotype  question¬ 
naire  either  gave  no  answer  to  this 
question  or  answered  in  the  negative. 
■The  21  answers  submitted  merely 
called  attention  to  precautions  and 
procedures  discussed  many  times. 

Use  Backing  Felt 

One  answer  describes  a  practice 
which,  as  far  as  the  compilers  of  this 
report  are  aware,  has  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  print  before.  “For  some 
time  we  have  been  using  backing  felt 
placed  directly  on  the  plate  in  large 
open  spaces  before  shaving  the  plate. 
This  is  especially  effective  if  there 
is  no  border  on  the  page,  and  it  results 
in  a  clean,  sharp,  over-all  print,  elimi¬ 
nates  pull-ups  on  the  press  cylinder, 
as  well  as  the  chattering  common  to 
this  type  of  page.  The  hot  plate  pul¬ 
verizes  the  glue,  and  the  pieces  can  be 
flicked  off  the  plate  with  no  effort. 
Only  a  small  piece  is  needed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  space  is  about  6  inches 
square,  a  piece  of  backing  about  2 
inches  square  in  the  center  of  this  area 
will  suffice.” 

Probably  each  plant  has  worked  out 
its  own  solutions  to  problems  arising 
from  the  use  of  thin  zinc.  What  have 
you  done  in  connection  with  higher 
bases  which  print  dirty  spots  in  the 
paper,  new  mounting  ideas,  tack  heads 
printing  up,  scarcity  of  mounting  tape, 
etc.? 

To  this  question  only  45  answers 
were  received  which  can  be  classified 
and  summarized.  A  backboard  under¬ 
lay,  put  on  by  the  engraver,  is  used 
by  12  offices,  and  this  allows  the  use 
of  old  bases  made  for  16-guage  zinc. 
Ten  offices  report  the  use  of  stereotype 
metal  based  shaved  to  the  correct 
height.  Seven  report  that  they  have 
not  experienced  any  difficulties  or 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  make 
any  changes  in  procedure.  Several 
others  rely  upon  penciling  the  back 
of  the  mat  to  obviate  dirty  spots. 

Very  few  of  the  answers  said  any¬ 
thing  about  fastening  cuts  to  bases. 


Some  said  that  they  still  have  on  hand ; 
adhesive  tape;  whereas  others  say  that 
tape  is  unobtainable  and  that  cuts  are 
laid  loose  on  the  base.  One  superin¬ 
tendent  says:  “We  use  storage  battery 
sealing  compound  which  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  battery  store  or  service 
station.  We  use  this  compound  to  at¬ 
tach  the  underlay  to  the  zinc  and  also 
to  attach  the  cut  to  the  base.  We 
just  light  a  match,  heat  the  compound 
until  warm,  and  then  touch  it  to  the  , 
base  or  zinc.” 

What  trouble  have  you  had  in  gel 
ting  repairs  or  replacement  parts? 

No  Trouble  (setting  Parts 

Of  the  83  offices  answering  this 
question,  57  report  no  trouble,  and  6 
report  “very  little.”  Thirteen  com¬ 
plain  of  slow  delivery,  and  6  report 
difficulty  in  the  obtaining  of  certain 
items  only.  Only  one  correspondent 
seems  to  have  had  serious  trouble,  and 
he  answers  “plenty.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  little 
more  than  76%  of  those  answering  this 
question  report  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  repair  parts. 

Have  you  had  any  unusual  experi¬ 
ence  in  stereo  machinery  mainte¬ 
nance?  Any  new  ideas  resulting  from 
such  experiences? 

“We  put  an  oil  drip  cup  on  the  Pony 
Autoplate  which  supplies  oil  to  the 
cutter  and  bevelling  knife.  This  pre¬ 
vents  burring  of  the  rib,  and  the  cutter 
holds  its  edge  longer.” 

“We  rebuilt  a  curved  plate  casting 
box  for  vacuum,  and  it  works  to  per¬ 
fection.” 

“We  recently  installed  carboloy  tips 
on  both  types  of  knives  in  the  cutter 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Challenge  Machinery  Company 

Colley  Cabinets 

Galleys  —  Steel 

HI-SPEED  Quoins 

Imposing  Tables 

Labor-Saving  Iron  Furniture 

Lee  Two-Revolution  Cylinder  Presses 

Newspaper  Boses 

Paper  Cutters  —  Lever  and  Power 

Portable  Routers 

Proof  Presses 

Steel  Galleys 

Tha  Chandler  A  Price  Company 
Poper  Cutters  —  Lever  and  Power 
Platen  Job  Presses 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 

Ad  Dumping  Tables 
Ad  Storage  Tables 
Assembling  Tables 
Correcting  Tables 
Cut  Storage  Cabinets 
Electric  Page  Storage  Cabinets 
Editorial  Desks 
Foremen's  Desks 
Galley  Cabinets 


equipment  made  is  available  at  your  nearest  RTF 
BranchMfice.  The  roster  of  manufacturers  that  RTF  represents 
reads  like  the  "Who’s  Who  ”  of  the  newspaper  plant  equipment 
and  supply  field.  So.  when  you  need  anything-from  a  Benzine 
Con  to  an  Electric  Poge  Storoge  Cobmet  -  get  in  touch  w 
your  nearest  RTF  Branch  office  or  Salesman.  Everything  RTF 
^„s  is  backed  not  only  by  the  manufacturer’*  express  warranty 

but  also  by  ATF. 


Galleys  —  Steel 
Galley  Transfer  Trucks 
Imposing  Tables 
Machinist's  Unit  Wark  Benches 
Magazine  Storage  Cabinets 
Make-Up  Trucks  (Turtles) 

Metal  Trucks  (Waste) 

'  Mold  and  Matrix  Cabinets 
Page  Make-Up  Table 
Proof  Readers'  Desks 
Spacing  Materials  Cabinets 
Steel  Galleys 
Strip  Materials  Cabinets 
Type  Cabinets 
Waod  Quoins 
Wood  Reglet  and  Furniture 
Wood  Type 

Milwauke*  Saw  Trimmer 
Company 

C  &  G  Routers 

C  &  G  Composing  Room  Sows 
C  &  G  Jig  Saws 
C  &  G  Type  High  Machines 

J.  A.  Richards  Company 

Composing  Room  Saws 

Stereotype  Saws 

Flat  and  Curved  Plate  Routers 


H.  B.  Rouse  Company 
Band  Saws 
Composing  Sticks 
Hand  Mitering  Mochines 
Lead  and  Rule  Cutters 
Newspaper  Bases 
Newspaper  Files 
Pawer  Miterers 
Slug  Clippers 

Type  Gauges  and  Measures 
Type  Mortiser 

Stereotype  Equipment  Company 

Humidors  and  Storage  Boxes 
Mat  Scorchers 
Mat  Maiding  Presses 
Stereotypers  (Combination  Casting 
Boxes) 

Vandercook  A  Sons 

Proof  Presses 

For  newspaper  plants 
ATF  also  sells: 

Benzine  Cans; 

ATF  Success 
Justrite 
Peerless 
Blades; 

Composing  Room  Sow 


Rely  on  these  friendly  AT  F  Branches-. 
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Boxes; 

Flat  Stereotype  Casting 

Brushes; 

American  Plate 

Benzine 

Lye 

Smith  Safety  Fountain 
Chases: 

Folio  and  Quarto  (Flat  Bed) 
Gross-Duplex-Coxotype  (Flat  Bed) 
Full  Page,  Tabloid  and  Special 
Newspaper 
Furnaces:  Metal 
Ink;  Cleerproof 
Knives;  Paper  Cutter 
Ladles 

Leads  and  Slugs;  ATF  Duratin 
Mailers:  Wing 
Molds  (Ingot) 

Rule:  ATF  Metal,  Brass 
Sows:  ATF  Composing  Room 
Skimmers 

Spaces  and  Quads: 

ATF  Foundry  Cast 
Tape:  Press  and  Falder 
Type:  ATF  Foundry  Cast 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

DALUS,  TEJCA*  .  .  ■%  % 
LOS  ANOELES,  CAL. 
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At  th*  N*w  Jersey  meeting  were,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Fred  L.  Crene,  publisher, 
Elixebeth  Daily  Journal;  George  W.  Holloway,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  and  reelected  president  of  the  Mechanical  Division  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Associetion;  Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  NJPA  executive  secretary. 
Second  row,  left  to  right:  Percy  Anderson,  composing  room  foremen,  Jersey  City 
Journal,  and  new  secretary-treasurer,  NJPA  Mechanical  Division;  ^  Fred  C.  Hudson, 
director,  newspaper  engineering,  Pressmen's  Home,  Tennessee;  John  A.  Burke,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Jones,  pressroom 
superintendent,  Newark  Evening  News,  and  new  vice-president  of  NJPA  Mechanical 

Division. 


Gannett  Using 
Plasik  Plales 

continued  from  page  53 


selling  advertising  with  optional  in¬ 
sertion  dates  would  result  in  a  real 
saving  of  newsprint.  We  all  know 
how  much  space  is  wasted  when  the 
paper  is  jumped  two  pages  for  a  one- 
half  page  advertisement" 

In  making  up  pages,  be  sure  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  printing  area  of 
your  press. 

Savings  In  Cfottlfiad 

“There  are  on  an  average  of  40 
classified  advertisements  to  a  column. 
Using  1%-point  rules  with  %-point 
face,  instead  of  2-point  rules  with  a 
hairline  face,  will  save  about  two 
inches  of  space  on  a  page  and  the 
rules  will  look  better.” 

Burke  acknowledged  that  many  of 
the  ideas  now  being  used  by  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  for  saving  space  are 
the  result  of  a  survey  made  by  Pat 
Burton,  special  representative  of  the 
Linotype  Co.  “He  did  a  real  job  for 
us  and  we’re  greatly  indebted  to  him 
and  the  Linotype  Co.,”  he  declared. 

Since  “unusual  conditions”  have  in¬ 
creased  man-hour  production  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms  during  the  last  six 
months,  Burke  warned  the  mechanical 
conferees  to  keep  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  records  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  operating  today,  or 
else  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  their  employers  why  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  will  operate 
their  departments  “during  the  com¬ 
ing  post-war  period  are  different — 
and  they  will  be.” 

He  explained  that  “man-hour  pro¬ 
duction  is  better  today  than  six 
months  ago,”  because: 

“There  is  less  help  available,  so  we 
get  along  with  what  we  have. 

“We  are  getting  a  greater  percent¬ 
age  of  advertising  in  mat  and  plate 
form. 

“Local  advertisers  are  using  more 
white  space  which  means  less  type  to 
set. 

“Food  store  advertisements  are 
smaller,  which  means  less  compli¬ 
cated  type  to  set. 

“Advertising  copy  deadlines  have 
been  advanced,  which  eliminates  much 
of  the  last  minute  work  and  makes 
possible  the  setting  of  the  ads  with 
fewer  men. 

Lett  "Trick”  Make-Up 

“The  news  content  of  most  papers 
has  been  reduced  and  the  editorial 
department  is  using  less  ‘trick’  set¬ 
ups. 

“We  are  handling  fewer  stock  tables, 
bowling  scores,  etc. 

“Many  papers  have  reduced  the 
number  of  editions  and  in  most  cases 
the  early  editions.  This  means  more 
time  to  get  the  paper  to  press  and 
fewer  make-overs.” 

The  present  conditions,  Burke  said, 
“are  bound  to  change  during  the  com¬ 
ing  post-war  period  and  any  mechan> 
ical  executive  who  cannot  adjust  his 
department  to  meet  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  and  produce  records  to  show 
why  certain  adjustments  have  to  be 
made  will  be  in  trouble. 

“During  the  depression  from  1929 
to  1936  more  mechanical  executives 
lost  their  jobs  than  during  any  seven- 
year  period  before  1929  or  since. 
During  the  coming  post-war  period 
you  mechanical  executives  have  the 
problem  of  getting  the  boys  back  to 
work  and  some  of  these  boys  will  have 
been  in  the  service  for  several  years. 
Among  the  six  or  seven  million  men 
returning  will  be  at  least  one  million 
trained  executives,  and  these  trained 


executives  will  be  your  competition," 
Burke  concluded. 

Mr.  Giegengack,  principal  speaker 
at  the  dinner  session,  outlined  the 
operations  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  whose  problems,  he 
said,  were  not  unlike  those  faced  by 
the  entire  printing  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustry.  Said  Giegengack: 

Goverament  Printing 

“The  scarcity  of  essential  materials, 
the  stoppage  of  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  equipment,  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  replacement  parts,  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  delivery  of  items  that  are 
obtainable,  the  menacing  manpower 
situation — all  of  which  confront  the 
commercial  printer  and  publisher — are 
likewise  familiar  Gremlins  to  me  and 
my  associates,  who  bear  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  supervising  the  production 
and  the  procurement  of  government 
printing.” 

The  Public  Printer  revealed  details 
of  the  program  of  sub-letting  govern¬ 
ment  printing  orders  to  “thousands  of 
commercial  shops  and  printers” 
throughout  the  United  States,  which 
was  begun  in  August,  1940. 

“The  quick  development  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  recognized,”  declared 
Giegengack,  “when  I  tell  you  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  1941  orders  procured 
from  commercial  printers  amounted 
to  approximately  $2,000,000,  while  in 
the  ^cal  year  1943  it  increased  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $25,000,000.  In  addition 
to  this  $25,000,000  worth  of  printing,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1943  I  authorized  sev¬ 
eral  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
through  waiver  to  make  direct  pur¬ 
chases  amounting  to  over  $11,000,000. 

“Contracts  for  commercial  printing 
have  been  placed  in  all  of  the  48  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  2^  cities 
shared  in  this  work.  That  the  place¬ 
ment  of  such  a  volume  of  printing  in 
an  industry  measurably  upset  by 
transition  from  peacetime  to  wartime 
had  a  highly  favorably  effect  upon 
printers  and  publishers  urgently  in 
need  of  business  goes  without  saying,” 
he  stated. 

The  Congressional  Record,  Giegen¬ 
gack  said,  is  a  “fairly  substantial 
daily  newspaper,”  requiring  the  “con¬ 
tributory  efforts  of  approximately  275 
employes  of  the  office.”  The  first  copy 
for  the  Record,  he  reported,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  6: 30  p.m.  and  setting  of  type 
begins  at  7  p.m.  The  schedule  calls 
for  the  last  form  to  reach  the  stereo¬ 
typing  room  by  2  a.m.  Copies  of  the 


complete  Record  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  members  of  Congress  and  other  im¬ 
portant  officials  by  8  ajn.  the  following 
day. 

Cat  Body  Type  She 

Mr.  Gage,  who  also  spoke  at  the 
dinner  session,  suggested  cutting  body 
type  sizes,  tailoring  the  editorial  pages 
and  simplifying  layouts  and  produc¬ 
tion  to  conserve  newsprint.  He  fa¬ 
vored  local  clinics  with  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  to  discuss  methods  of  produc¬ 
ing  more  effective  advertising  through 
the  use  of  simpler  layouts.  “Cus¬ 
tomers  should  be  taught  how  to  use 
type  more  intelligently,”  Gage  as¬ 
serted. 

George  W.  Holloway,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  mechanical  departments  of 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  mechanical 
division  of  the  NJPA  at  the  annual 
elections  held  during  the  conference. 
Thomas  Jones,  pressroom  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Newark  Evening  News, 
was  chosen  vice-president  to  succeed 
James  Corrigan  of  the  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Percy  Anderson,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  of  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  named  secretary-treasurer 
to  succeed  John  T.  Arnold  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Daily  Home  News. 

Awards  were  presented  for  general 
mechanical  excellence  during  1943  to 
the  Bayonne  Times  in  the  daily  group, 
the  Newark  Sunday  Call  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  class,  and  the  Montclair 
Times  as  the  best  appearing  weekly. 
The  awards  were  announced  at  the 
dinner  by  A.  H.  Bums,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  Judges  in  the  contest 
besides  Mr.  Burns  were  John  E.  Mar¬ 
tin,  production  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  Bently  Raak,  typo¬ 
graphic  designer  of  New  York  City. 

The  conference  got  under  way  wi^ 
a  luncheon  in  the  McCarter  Gallery. 
Benjamin  J,  Foley,  general  manager 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  wel¬ 
comed  the  mechanical  men  to  Newark. 
Following  the  luncheon,  the  delegates 
adjoined  to  departmental  clinics. 

Answer  Questions 

William  Putscher,  composing  room 
foreman  of  the  Newark  News,  led 
the  composing  room  clinic,  at  which 
Burke  gave  his  suggestions  for  sav¬ 
ing  newsprint.  Burke  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rufus  R.  Ness,  business 
manager  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  In  response  to  written  questions 
speakers  at  this  clinic  brought  oui 
the  following  points: 


Because  of  labor  shortages  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  most  papers  have  ad¬ 
vanced  their  deadlines  for  advertising 
copy.  Copy  for  Monday  papers  starts 
flowing  into  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  by  Thursday  of  the  previous  week; 
90%  is  in  by  Friday;  and  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  furnishes  ad  layouts  by  Sat¬ 
urday  noon. 

News  rooms  are  living  up  to  their 
deadlines  “as  they  have  never  done 
before.”  The  New  York  Post  dead¬ 
line  has  been  set  30  minutes  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  printing  time  and  20  minutes 
on  the  late  edition.  The  Trenton 
Times  mechanical  staff  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  killing  copy  if  it  doesn’t  come 
in  30  minutes  before. 

Women  have  replaced  men  in  sev¬ 
eral  minor  jobs,  such  as  proof  reading, 
but  not  in  the  composing  rooms. 

To  conserve  newsprint  space,  papers 
have  reduced  the  point  size  of  body 
matter  slugs,  reduced  the  size  of  fea¬ 
tures,  radio  program  listings,  captions 
over  cuts  have  been  eliminated,  and 
in  some  papers  features  have  been 
omitted  entirely. 

John  Penry,  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  foreman  of  the  Perth  Amboy 
Evening  News,  led  the  stereotyping 
clinic.  A  talk  on  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  mail 
conference  was  given  by  W.  K  Wines, 
manager  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  ANPA. 

Chairman  of  the  pressroom  clinic 
was  Henry  Danielson,  superintendent 
of  the  pressroom  of  the  Camden  Cou¬ 
rier  Post.  Fred  C.  Hudson,  director  of 
newspaper  engineering  of  the  Press¬ 
man’s  Home,  Tenn.,  told  the  confer¬ 
ence  “What  Pressrooms  Will  Face  in 
1944.”  He  was  introduced  by  Paul  V. 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  Evening  News. 

Ray  D.  Gill,  general  manager  of  the 
Dover  Advance,  led  the  weekly  divi¬ 
sion  conference,  while  Walter  M.  Dear, 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  past  president 
of  the  ANPA,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

84-Year-Old  Foreman 

Eighty-four-year-old  James  Drum¬ 
mond,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
active  composing  room  foreman  in  the 
United  States,  may  be  found  on  the 
job  nightly  at  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Morning  Call.  Bom  of  Scotch  parents 
who  came  to  this  country  only  four 
days  before  his  birth,  Jim  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
print  shops. 

Named  Foreman 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Dec.  5 — J.  Law¬ 
rence  Collins,  an  employe  in  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  for  the  last  13  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  press-room  foreman,  it 
was  announced  recently. 
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Scolt  &  Co.  Gets 


Army-Navy  "E" 


Printing  Equipment  Manufacturer 
Gets  Award  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. . . . 

Making  Ordnance  Material 

At  ceremonies  Nov.  20,  Walter  Scott 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
joined  ^e  roster  of  American  plants 
which  fly  the  Army-Navy  “E”  pen¬ 
nant  for  outstanding  production  of 
war  materials. 

Officials,  employes  and  friends  of 
the  company,  printing  equipment 
manufacturers  in  peacetime,  heard 
Capt.  Samuel  E.  Latimer,  USN,  praise 
Walter  Scott  &  Company  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  record  in  producing  vital 
ordnance  materiel  for  the  Navy. 

“Your  product  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  constantly  In¬ 
creasing  firepower  on  our  fighting 
ships,”  he  said.  “It  has  successfully 
passeid  the  most  difficult  of  all  tests 
—that  of  actual  combat” 

Wire  from  Admiral 

Further  proof  of  the  war  service 
rendered  by  products  of  the  company 
was  conveyed  in  a  special  telegram 
sent  to  David  J.  ScoU,  president  of 
the  firm,  by  Rear  Admiral  J.  P. 
Blandy,  USN,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance. 

The  admiral,  telling  of  a  recent 
smashing  naval  victory  over  the  Japs, 
reported  the  efficient,  accurate  func¬ 
tioning  of  all  ordnance  materials 
aboard  the  U.  S.  fighting  ships.  He 
asked  his  appreciation  be  conveyed  to 
the  men  and  women  who  had  made 
the  equipment  with  which  we  are 
winning  battles. 

The  Army-Navy  pennant  was  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  firm  by  David  J.  Scott. 

“We  have  received  the  Army-Navy 
‘E,’”  said  Mr.  Scott,  “but  it  is  even 
harder  to  keep  and  now  the  armed 
forces  expect  more  of  us.  Every  six 
months  they  will  review  our  record 
to  determine  whether  a  renewal  is  to 
be  granted.  We  will  all  cooperate 
I  and  the  results  are  bound  to  be  grati- 
I  fying.” 

I  Mr.  Scott  gave  employes.  Army  and 
Navy  personnel,  suppliers  and  sub¬ 
contractors  credit  for  the  company’s 
achievement.  He  pointed  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  attendance  of  work¬ 
ers  despite  10  and  12-hour  shifts  as 
many  as  seven  days  a  week  and  com¬ 
plimented  wives  and  mothers  for  their 
efforts.  The  84  former  employes  now 
in  the  armed  forces  and  the  four  vet¬ 
erans  back  at  work  again,  also  were 
cited  by  the  company  head. 

Presented  by  Officer 

The  pennant  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Scott  by  Captain  Latimer,  Annapolis 
graduate  and  veteran  of  Navy  battles 
in  the  Coral  Sea,  at  Midway,  Guadal¬ 
canal  and  the  first  battle  preceding  the 
capture  of  the  Solomons.  Now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  captain 
only  recently  returned  from  active 
duty  with  imits  of  the  fleet. 

Peter  W.  Voorhees,  John  G.  Brem- 
mer,  George  B.  Coffee,  Fred  W.  Rose, 
William  R.  Kriney,  Clinton  B.  Noe 
and  Myrtle  D.  Norton,  chosen  by 
fellow  employes,  received  the  “E”  pin 
insignia  from  Lieut.-Col.  Wallace 
Price,  U.  S.  Army,  of  Raritan  Ar¬ 
senal. 

h  making  the  presentation.  Colonel 
Price  read  the  citation  of  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  War  to  Walter  Scott  & 
Company  workers:  “Your  unflagging 
patriotism,  skill,  industry  and  devo¬ 
tion  make  enduring  contribution  not 
only  to  the  war  effort  but  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.” 

Mr.  Voorhees,  employe  of  the 
company  43  years,  ac^owledged  the 


Impressive  ceremonies  marked  the  award  of  an  Army-Navy  "E”  to  Welter  Scott  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  for  its  fine  production  record  for  the  armed  services.  The  or¬ 
ganization,  which  in  peacetima  manufactured  printing  machinery,  now  makes  gun  car¬ 
riages.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right,  after  the  award:  Capt.  Samuel  E.  Latimer,  USN, 
for  the  Navy  Department:  D’avid  J.  Scott,  president  of  the  organization;  Peter  W. 
Voorhees,  who  accepted  the  insignia  for  the  company;  and  Lt.  Col.  Wallace  Price, 
USA,  for  the  Army. 

presentation  of  the  pins  for  his  co¬ 
workers.  Expressing  pride  in  the 
recognition  of  the  War  Department, 
he  said  the  workers  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  continue  their  work  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  until  the  final 
victory. 

The  red,  white,  and  blue  pennant 
was  raised  by  a  color  guard  from 
Camp  Kilmer,  while  the  Camp  Kilmer 
band  played  a  military  march. 

Following  the  ceremonies,  David 
J.  Scott,  president;  Walter  C.  Scott, 
vice-president,  and  Miss  Isabella  M. 

Scott,  assistant  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer,  mingled  with  employes 
and  their  guests,  congratulating  them 
on  their  achievement.  A  buffet  lunch¬ 
eon  was  served  to  the  spectators  in 
the  armory  by  the  Park  Hotel,  Plain- 
field. 


R.  Hoe  Wins  Star 

Army-Navy  Award  of  Second 
Star  to  "E"  Flag 

The  third  citation  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  for  meritorious  service  on  the 
production  front  was  announced  re¬ 
cently  when  the  company  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  War  Department  to 
add  a  second  white  star  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  present  Army-Navy  Produc¬ 
tion  Award  Flag. 

A  letter  from  Under-Secretary  of 
War  Robert  P.  Patterson,  address^  to 
the  “Men  and  women  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,”  in  conferring  the  Award  said, 
“In  maintaining  the  fine  record  which 
first  brought  you  distinction,  you  have 
set  an  inspiring  example  for  your 
fellow-Americans  on  the  production 
front.” 


Etches  Back  of  Plates 

New  Process  Offered  for 
Pre-Make  Ready 

’The  Bac-Etch  Patented  Procecs 
producing  a  photo-mechanical  pre¬ 
make  ready  on  the  back  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  engraving  is  being  offered  by 
Joseph  J.  Reilly  Co.,  New  York.  This 
is  accomplished  by  making  the  usual 
contact  print  on  the  face  of  the  plate 
and  then  another  print  on  the  back 
of  the  same  plate.  Both  images  must 
be  in  register.  “Due  to  light  ray  dif¬ 
fusion  which  took  place  during  the 
exposure  on  the  back,  all  screen 
gradations  are  eliminated  and  we  have 
the  image  without  any  highlights; 
the  middle  tones  and  shadows  solidi¬ 
fying.  ’Then  the  face  of  the  plate  is 
etched  in  the  conventional  method 
and  the  plate  is  then  etched  on  the 
back  to  control  pre-make-ready 
depths  for  varying  printing  condi¬ 
tions,”  it  is  explained.  After  the 
Bac-Etch  original  engraving  is  com¬ 
pleted  a  sheet  of  lead  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  plate,  then  it  is  subject  to 
varying  hydraulic  pressures  which 
recess  the  highlights  below  the  middle 
tone  and  shadow  areas.  ’The  pres¬ 
sure  forces  the  highlight  areas  down, 
where  the  metal  has  been  etched 
away  on  the  back. 

Assumes  New  Post 

Clarence  R.  Sneeten,  production 
manager  of  the  Compton  Printing 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
nam^  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Ogden  Standard-Examiner. 


If  you  are  interested  in  lowering 
yotir  costs  for  display  composi¬ 
tion  in  ads  and  heads  you  will 
want  to  know  more  about  the 
efficiency  of  Ludlow  operation. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  *  Chicago 


newspaper  roller 
for  strenuous  duty 
in  the  wartime 

pressroom 


Mercury  News¬ 
paper  Rollers 
stand  out  from  the 
rank  and  file  —  be¬ 
cause  they  are  ver¬ 
satile,  efficient,  re¬ 
liable,  always  "on 
deck’’  when 
needed.  Anticipa¬ 
ting  future  require¬ 
ments  and  war  time 
conditions.  Rapid 
research  has  kept 
pace.  Rapid  Mer¬ 
cury  Newspaper 
Rollers  are  avail¬ 
able  for  all  types  of 
Newspaper 
Presses — Flat  Beds 
and  High  Speed 
Rotaries. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


WAR  TIME  MAINTENANCE 
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RE  SETTING  SHAVING  ARCH 


It  is  recommended  practice  to  check  accuracy  of  the  shav¬ 
ing  action  regularly  for  uniform  thickness  of  plates. 

First,  check  setting  of  the  shairing  kniia. 

To  do  this,  turn  knife  bar  until  the  blade  lines  up  with  the 
perpendicular  center  line  of  the  arch.  Then  check  for  space 
between  knife  and  arch— at  front  and  rear— with  the  shaving 
arch  gauge.  Spacing  at  these  two  points  should  be  exactly 
the  same.  If  it  is  not,  re-set  knife  by  loosening  cap  screws,  and 
turning  adjusting  screws  until  it  is  again  parallel. 


(1)  Loosen  cap  screws  (B),  and  pull  up  taper  pins  (A). 
Important:  Loosen  cap  screws  only  slightly,  to  prevent 
arch  from  shifting. 

(2)  Tap  arch  gently  with  a  Babbitt  hammer  inta  correct 
position.  Re-Check  with  gauge.  Repeat  until  arch  is 
properly  aligned  with  knife. 

(3)  Tighten  caps  screws  and  drive  in  taper  pins.  Note:  In 
many  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-ream  taper  pin 
holes— to  prevent  arch  from  shifting  back. 


Second,  check  setting  of  the 
shaving  arch  itself.  Use  gauge, 
at  both  front  and  rear,  at  all  three 
points  shown  on  diagram.  If  arch 
needs  re-setting,  proceed  as  follows: 


Watch  for  current  moiling  of 
recent  maintenance  hints  —  to 
bring  your  "War-Time"  Brochure 
up  to  date.  If  you  have  not 
received  yours  please  write  to 
our  New  York  Office:  50?  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Wood 

NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 


Shaving  arch  gauge  should  be 
carefully  handled— to  avoid  cocking. 
It  must  always  be  held  parallel  with 
knife.  It  is  helpful  to  use  one  or  two 
sheets  of  tissue  paper,  with  the  gauge, 
to  determine  the  exact  amount  arch 
must  be  re-set. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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I  Heads  Conference 

Howard  BeaHy  Elecfed  by 

Virginia-Carolinas  Group 

Howard  Beatty  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  composing  room 
force  was  elected  president  Nov.  28 
of  the  Virginia-Carolinas  Typogra¬ 
phical  Conference,  which  held  its  23d 
session  at  Charlotte  with  the  largest 
attendance  on  record  of  this  dele¬ 
gated  body,  which  includes  three 
states  and  the  city  of  Washington. 

Other  officers  elected  were  W.  O. 
Jones  of  Durham,  vice-president;  and 
I.  G.  Tamsburg  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
secretary  -  treasurer.  Tom  Souther 
was  elected  label  commissioner. 

The  election  was  held  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  session,  at  which  Claude  Albea, 
vice-president  of  the  Charlotte  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  delivered  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome.  The  response  was 
made  by  0.  S.  Trigg  of  Greensboro, 
president  of  the  Virginia-Carolina 
Typographical  Conference. 

C.  J.  Pridgen,  president  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Typographical  Union,  presided. 

John  P.  White,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
was  toastmaster  at  the  banquet.  Sen¬ 
ator  Joe  E.  Berry  of  Columbia,  S.  C., 
delivered  the  principal  address. 

P.  H.  Batte,  business  manager  of 
the  Observer,  expressed  his  apprecia- 
ti(Mi  of  the  union  and  urged  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  cooperation  and  an  un¬ 
selfish  attitude  as  necessary  for  both 
labor  and  management.  He  said  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  imion  ought  to  be  elected 
for  their  capacity  and  character,  and 
that  much  is  gained  by  peaceful  ne¬ 
gotiation  and  avoiding  suspicion. 

K  L.  Thayer  of  Florida,  who  brought 
the  greetings  of  Claude  M.  Baker, 
president  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  said  that  in  Florida 
a  movement  was  on  foot  to  organize 
a  fight  against  organized  labor,  which 
he  predicted  would  reach  every  other 
state. 

Ease  Zinc  Order 

Allowance  Raised  to 
Of  1941  Usage 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943, 
a  maker  of  printing  plates  is  permitted 
to  use  60%,  by  weight,,  of  his  1941 
quarterly  usage  of  zinc,  according  to 
Conservation  Order  M-339  as  amend¬ 
ed,  issued  by  the  War  Production 
Board  recently. 

The  purposes  of  the  amendment  are 
to  equalize  the  permitted  rate  of  usage 
of  zinc  and  copper  in  printing  plates, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  zinc  from  in¬ 
ventories  as  has  already  been  done 
with  respect  to  copper  and  to  reduce 
the  allowable  inventories  of  both  zinc 
and  copper,  Meiric  K.  Dutton,  Chief  of 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Division’s 
Distribution  Section,  explained. 

To  liquidate  inventories  and  ease 
administrative  detail,  the  order  has 
been  broadened  to  include  zinc  as 
well  as  copper  in  the  provision  for 
charging  the  use  of  16-gage  metal  as 
if  it  were  18-gage  metal  when  such 
16-gage  metal  was  in  inventories  as 
finished  photo-engravers’  sheet  prior 
to  July  1,  1943.  A  new  inventory  pro¬ 
vision  requires  that  the  weight  of  all 
gages  and  sizes  of  each  metal  must  be 
combined  in  determining  a  person’s 
allowable  inventory. 

It  is  also  made  clear  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  re-graining  of  offset 
plates  does  not  constitute  “use”;  and 
that  zinc  used  in  offset  plates  is  ex¬ 
empted  under  the  ex-quota  provisions 
of  paragraph  (e)  only  when  the  plate 
is  physically  delivered  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  These  changes  are  designed 
to  relieve  administrative  and  clerical 
work  of  both  WPB  and  the  industry. 
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N.  E.  Officers 

New  officers  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  who  were 
elected  at  the  meeting  Oct.  17  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  Front  row,  loft  to 
right,  are:  Herbert  T.  Stanger,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  retiring  president;  Waiter 
C.  Crighton,  New  London  (Conn.)  Day, 
secretary-treasurer.  Back  row,  left,  Glendon 
S.  Magoon,  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel, 
president;  and  Russell  A.  Costello,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Journal,  vice-president. 


Book  on  Plastics 

Photo-Engravers  Union  Publishes 
Technical  Discussion  on  Subject 

The  International  Photo-Engravers 
Union  of  North  America  recently  has 
published  a  24-page  study  on  plastic 
plates  including  a  practical  research 
on  etching  of  plastics  done  by  F.  S. 
Mertle,  F.R.P.S.,  technical  director 
of  IPEU. 

In  a  detailed  explanation  of  more 
than  1,000  trials  on  the  adaptability  of 
plastics,  the  IPEU  discusses  the  defi¬ 
nition  and  origin  of  plastics,  types  of 
plastics,  etching  of  plastics,  and  plastic 
printing  plates. 

In  a  highly  technical  treatise,  the 
IPEU  delivers  no  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  except  that  “the  successful  use  of 
plastics  for  etching  purposes  in  photo¬ 
engraving  is  not  feasible  at  present, 
and  with  the  materials  now  available.” 

IPI  Names  Sulzer 

R.  W.  Sulzer  has  been  appointed  as 
manager  of  the  International  Printing 
Ink  Baltimore  Branch,  succeeding  the 
late  M.  A.  Flynn.  Mr.  Sulzer  has  loeen 
with  IPI  for  the  past  11  years,  first 
coming  into  the  business  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  factory.  In  addition  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Sulzer,  Norman 
Hesselbach,  an  IPI  employe  for  16 
years,  has  been  moved  up  from  the 
service  station  to  the  sales  force,  and 
Spencer  Welsh  is  now  supervising  ink 
production  in  the  service  station. 

Joins  Linotype 

Charles  W.  Seaward,  for  the  last 
ten  years  head  machinist  with  the 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  is  now  a 
service  engineer  with  the  Linotype 
Company.  He  is  working  out  of  the 
Boston  office.  In  1928  and  1929  he 
took  3  machinist  and  tool-making 
course  at  Wentworth  Institute,  Boston, 
and  in  1930  and  1931  worked  at  the 
Linotype  factory  in  Brooklyn.  Two 
years  later  he  joined  the  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Herald  as  head  machinist. 


Mail  Conference 
On  Stereotyping 

continued  from  page  56 


head  of  our  job  trimmer.  By  so  doing 
we  avoided  the  purchase  of  a  new  set 
of  knives.  Formerly  we  sharpened 
these  knives  almost  daily,  but  those 
we  now  have  on  this  machine  have 
been  running  for  aE)out  six  months, 
and  in  that  time  have  been  touched 
up  only  a  few  times  with  a  hand  stone. 
These  tips  costs  about  20  cents  each.” 

For  the  benefit  of  papers  horing  only 
one  mat  roller,  what  has  been  done  in 
your  stereotype  department  to  guard 
against  mat  roller  failure?  What  loould 
you  do  if  your  roller  broke  dovon?  Ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  on.  this  is  important. 

In  answering  this  question,  35  offices 
state  that  they  have  at  least  one  spare 
roller  (or  in  one  or  two  cases  a  direct- 
pressure  press);  3  say  that  they  keep 
spare  parts  on  hand;  6  state  frankly 
that  they  have  no  suggestions;  26  pass 
over  the  question  without  conunent. 

A  few  of  the  more  interesting  an¬ 
swers  are  quoted  below: 

“We  once  had  the  experience  of 
having  a  molder  break  down,  so  we 
had  a  machinist  put  a  crank  on  the 
machine  so  that  we  could  finish  mold¬ 
ing  where  the  power  left  off.” 

“Rollers  should  be  provided  with  a 
barring  wheel.  Keep  a  top  brace  and 
extra  bolts  on  hand.  Would  beat  in 
mat  by  hand  in  case  of  a  complete 
break.” 

“We  would  probably  wait  until  it 
was  fixed  or  take  forms  to  some  nearby 
city  to  be  molded.  This  question  is 
very  important  to  smaller  papers  hav¬ 
ing  only  one  roller,  and  we  hope  that 
someone  has  the  solution.  We  have 
tried  to  beat  in  with  a  brush  a  dry 
mat  which  has  been  wet  considerably, 
but  with  no  success.” 

“In  case  of  a  complete  break  we 
would  probably  take  our  forms  to  the 
nearest  molding  roller.  It  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  usable  matrix  by 
placing  the  form  on  the  floor  and  using 
a  large  roll  of  paper,  with  a  soft  blan¬ 
ket  combination.” 

“We  have  had  no  trouble  up  to  the 
present,  but  have  tried  with  fairly 
good  success  to  beat  in  a  Certified 
Syndicate  mat  with  wet  muslin  on  top. 
While  the  results  were  not  perfect,  we 
could  still  get  a  paper  on  the  street.” 

In  addition  to  the  answers  already 
mentioned,  4  offices  report  that  they 
keep  on  hand  a  spare  motor  for  the 
mat  roller,  or  at  least  spare  parts  for 
it. 

What  outstanding  contributions  to 
conservation  have  you  ejected  in  the 
stereotype  department? 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  an¬ 
swered  the  questionnaire  either  gave 
no  answer  to  this  question  or  answered 
it  by  saying  “none,”  “nothing  out¬ 
standing,”  or  something  similar.  Sev¬ 
eral  say  that  they  are  more  careful  and 
prudent  than  ever  in  the  use  of  sup¬ 
plies,  are  making  extra  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  every  item  of  waste,  or  are  more 
vigilant  in  regard  to  inspection,  lubri¬ 
cation,  and  maintenance  of  all  equip¬ 
ment. 

An  office  nmning  both  morning  and 
evening  editions  uses  the  same  press 
plates  for  full-page  ads  and  classified 
on  both  morning  and  evening  papers. 
This  saves  mats  and  backing  felt. 


TO  COUNT  VOTES  ON  ITU  RETURN  TO  AFL 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.,  Dec.  8 — Officials  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  said  that  coimting  of  ballots  would  begin  about  Dec.  10  in  the 
election  to  determine  whether  its  870  locals  would  re-affiliate  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Woodruff  Randolph,  international  secretary 
of  the  ITU,  said  it  would  be  about  two  weeks  before  results  would  be  known. 
The  ITU  withdrew  from  the  AFL  several  years  ago  after  refusing  to  pay  an 
AFL  assessment  against  its  members  during  the  intense  rivalry  between  the 
Federation  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 


Five  answers  lay  particular  stress 
upon  the  conservation  of  cork  molding 
blankets.  These  answers  are  quoted; 

“We  have  about  doubled  the  life  of 
cork  molding  blankets  by  careful 
handling,  rotating,  cleaning,  and  stor¬ 
ing  after  being  used  for  a  week  to 
allow  them  to  regain  life.” 

“We  change  molding  cushions  after 
having  rolled  fifty  mats  or  less.  These 
are  then  given  a  rest,  and  this  makes 
them  last  much  longer.  When  a  cork 
blanket  becomes  stiff  and  hard,  we  put 
it  in  a  scorcher.  'This  softens  it  and 
allows  about  25%  more  mats  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  it.” 

“We  find  that  by  filing  the  edges  of 
our  corks  they  last  much  longer.” 

“If  a  crack  develops  on  the  edge  of 
a  cork  blanket,  we  trim  the  edge  at 
once  so  that  the  crack  will  not  spread. 
We  also  use  newsprint  roll  wrappers 
for  tail  boards  on  our  flat  casting 
equipment  instead  of  buying  boards.” 

‘The  cork  blankets  we  buy  are  21 
inches  by  25  inches.  After  a  short 
time  the  width  has  increased  to  nearly 
23  inches.  By  this  time  small  fractures 
have  appeared  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  cork.  I  then  cut  about  %  faich 
from  the  top  and  bottom  edges  which 
leaves  an  approximation  of  the  original 
length.  The  cork  is  then  turned  a 
quarter  turn  each  time  it  is  used.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  this  method  shows  that 
a  cork  so  used  will  last  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  it  would  if  it  were  always 
rolled  in  the  same  direction.” 

The  paper  which  reported  that  it 
had  converted  a  curved,  hand  casting 
box  to  vacuum  is  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press.  A  letter  was  addressed 
to  D.  W.  Howe,  business  manager,  ask¬ 
ing  for  particulars.  Mr.  Howe  re¬ 
ferred  the  letter  to  his  pressman,  Eu¬ 
gene  Myers,  who  furnished  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanation: 

"1.  Tlie  box  must  be  a  dual-cooled 
box. 

“2.  Disconnect  the  water  pipe  from 
the  back  of  the  box.  This  converts  it 
to  a  single-cooled  box,  with  the  water 
flow  in  the  core  only. 

“3.  Connect  the  suction  of  the  vac¬ 
uum  pump  to  the  water  inlet  of  the 
back  and  plug  the  outlet. 

“4.  Drill  the  casting  box  to  the  size 
of  page  as  shown  on  sketch.  This  can 
be  done  by  any  local  machinist  or  by 
the  newspaper’s  own  mechanic. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  discontinue 
use  of  the  box.  A  little  drilling  can 
be  done  eadi  day.  After  the  vactnun 
pump  has  been  connected,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement  in  the  plates 
may  be  noted  from  day  to  day  as  the 
drilling  proceeds. 

“The  sketch  shows  that  the  holes  are 
in  rows  %  inch  apart,  and  %  inch 
apart  in  each  row.  The  holes  are 
staggered  from  one  row  to  the  next 
The  diameter  of  the  holes  is  not  stated, 
but  it  is  presumably  1/16  inch  because 
that  is  the  size  used  by  two  manufac¬ 
turers  of  vacuum  casting  Ixixes.  The 
lowest  row  of  holes  is  %  inrii  aliove 
the  bevelled  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box. 

“Mr.  Myers  explains  on  his  sketch 
that  he  made  a  template  of  %-inch 
band  iron,  bent  to  fit  the  curvature  of 
the  box,  and  that  he  marked  all  the 
holes  with  a  prick  punch.” 

Mr.  Howe’s  letter  says,  “We  obtained 
helpful  information  and  inspiration  on 
this  subject  from  the  Troy  Record  and 
Philadelphia  Record,  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  us.  R.  Hoe  &  Company  sold  us 
the  vacuum  system.” 

Fibre  Tape  for  Bundles 

Announcement  of  “Stur-D-Strap,” 
a  laminated  fibre  substitute  for  wire 
or  rope  strapping  is  made  by  A.  J. 
Gerrard  &  Co.,  Chicago.  This  material 
can  be  used  for  strapping  all  types 
of  packages  weighing  100  lbs.  or  less, 
it  is  claimed. 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


MORE.  A  sizable  list  of  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  will  be  used  as  well 
as  18  national  magazines.  Copy  on  the 
theme,  “Make-up  Created  by  the  Men 
Who  Make  Up  the  HoUywc^  Stars,” 
is  prepared  by  Small  &  Seiifer,  Inc., 
New  York. 

The  G.  Washington  Coffee  Refininc 
Co.  has  named  RuthraufE  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
as  agent  for  the  company’s  Instant 
Soluble  Coffee  and  Cafemelo,  a  new 
type  of  soluble  coffee  to  be  introduced 
next  year. 

The  Personna  Blade  Co.  has  placed 
its  December  gift  advertising  in  166 
newspapers.  Wesley  Associates  is  the 
agency. 

Forty-five  newspapers  scattered 
throughout  the  country  are  being  used 
for  the  Christmas  week  insertion  of 
Castle  Films,  Inc.,  featuring  Castle’s 
News  Parade  of  1943  and  other  films 
for  home  showing.  In  most  cases  one 
6(K)-line  ad  will  be  used,  though  two 
insertions  are  planned  in  some  papers. 
Copy,  prepared  by  J.  M.  Mathes,  is  de- 
si^i^  to  stimulate  after-Christmas 
sales. 

Introductory  newspaper  advertising 
for  the  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc.,  product, 
Air-Wick,  is  now  being  used  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Weintraub  &  Co.  is  ffie 
agency. 

The  Waterburt  Clock  Co.,  maker  of 
IngersoU  watches,  will  change  its  name 
to  United  States  Time  Corp.  effective 
Jan.  1.  Maxon,  Inc.,  handles  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  At  present  it  is  planned  to 
increase  advertising  when  the  name 
change  takes  place. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad  is 
running  an  institutional  ad,  “Who 
Owns  the  Railroads?”  in  450  news¬ 
papers.  Copy  states  that  70%  of  its 
common  stoddiolders  owns  50  shares 
or  less.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  is  the 
agency. 

Park  &  Tilpord  runs  a  large  space 
newspaper  insertion  supporting  the 
sale  of  War  Bonds  for  Christmas. 
Charles  M.  Storm  Co.  is  the  agency 
for  the  company. 

The  Hotel  New  Yorker  ran  a  large 
ad  this  week  in  the  New  York  Times, 
using  a  letter  from  an  Army  corporal 
to  “create  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  role  hotels  have  in  the  nation’s  war 
effort.” 

In  a  full-page  ad  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Co.  last  week  announced  a  series  of 
awards  which  it  is  making  for  post¬ 
war  employment  plans.  The  contest  is 
open  to  all  United  States  citizens  with 
the  exception  of  Pabst  employes,  and 
awards  total  $50,000  purchase  price  in 
War  Bonds.  Warwidc  &  Legler  is  the 
agency  for  the  accoimt. 

The  new  Philco  Corp.  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  “The  Radio  Hall  of  Fame,” 
which  began  Dec.  5,  was  introduced 
by  full-page  ads  placed  in  over  100 
newspapers,  by  Sayre  M.  Ramsdell 
Associates,  Philadelphia.  Additional 
tie-in  advertising  will  be  carried  in 
newspapers  for  several  weeks. 

Last  week  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution  took  two  full-column  space  in 
New  York  newspapers  to  commend  its 
governor,  Ellis  Amall,  speaking  that 
week  to  the  Southern  Society  in  New 
York,  to  the  public. 

Esquire  merchandises  for  its  adver¬ 
tisers  in  a  full  page  newspaper  ad,  ap¬ 
pearing  last  week  to  announce  the 
holiday  issue  of  the  publication.  A 
large  portion  of  the  ad  was  devoted 
to  a  listing  of  advertisers  under  the 
line,  “See  the  gift  merchandise  adver¬ 
tised  by  these  great  American  firms 


in  the  Holiday  issue  of  Esquire.”  Bur- 
net-Kuhn  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago, 
handles  the  account 

Lanteen  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  retained  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  as  advertising  counsel. 
Principal  advertising  activity  will  cen¬ 
ter  on  Vi-Teens  Super  Potency,  High 
Potency,  and  B-Complex  Vitamins, 
which  are  distributed  through  drug 
wholesalers  and  jobbers.  Vi-Teens 
advertising  starts  with  spot  radio  on 
100  stations  in  the  East  North  Cen¬ 
tral  states,  and  will  be  supplemented 
by  copy  in  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Royal  Tailors,  75-year-old  custom 
tailoring  concern,  has  named  the  Phil 
Gorden  Agency,  Chicago,  to  handle 
its  advertising.  Newspapers  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  be  used. 

The  Keyes  Fibre  Co.,  Waterville, 
Me.,  maker  of  molded  paper  products, 
has  appointed  Alley  &  Richards  to 
handle  its  account.  Consumer  and 
trade  publications  are  being  used  pri¬ 
marily  to  develop  post-war  accept¬ 
ance  as  most  of  the  current  production 
is  going  into  war  work. 

Pollak  Manufacturing  Co.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  has  selected  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  A  campaign  will  soon  be 
released  in  key  city  newspapers  and 
in  business  and  industrial  magazines. 

The  Centaur  Co.  Division  or  Sterl¬ 
ing  Drug,  Inc.  announces  that  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan  is  withdrawing  as  the 
advertising  agency  for  Ironized  Yeast, 
effective  March  1,  1944.  The  account 
will  be  handled  thereafter  by  Pedlar 
&  Ryan. 

To  announce  the  fact  that  with  the 
Dec.  13  issue  the  Canadian  edition  of 
Time  magazine  will  begin  carrying  a 
special  section  devoted  exclusively  to 
news  of  Canada,  the  publication  placed 
a  1000-line  ad  in  ten  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  on  Dec.  10.  Copy  explained 
that  the  new  department,  to  be  called 
“Canada  at  War,”  will  be  edited  by 
Robert  T.  Elson,  recently  Washington 
correspondent  for  all  the  Southern 
newspapers,  who  will  have  the  wire 
service  of  the  Canadian  Press,  a  serv¬ 
ice  received  by  no  other  American 
magazine.  While  the  department  ap¬ 
pears  in  only  the  Canadian  issue, 
news  from  it  will  be  included  in 
Time’s  other  editions. 

The  Franklin  Square  National 
Bank,  Franklin  Square,  L.  I.,  has  be¬ 
gun  a  Consumer  Purchase  Club,  pro¬ 
moting  installment  buying  in  reverse 
as  an  anti-inflation  program.  Arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  for  the  club  member  to 
pay  in  weekly  deposits  now  for  goods 
he  will  receive  after  the  war.  At 
present  advertising,  handled  by  Frank 
Kieman  &  Co.,  is  largely  direct  mail, 
but  a  newspaper  campaign  in  local 
dailies  and  weeklies  is  being  mapped 
now. 

The  American  Fats  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee  plans  to  spend  a  total  of  $250,- 
000  in  an  advertising  campaign  using 
space  in  every  Ekigli^  language  daily 
newspaper  between  Dec.  13  and  Dec. 
20  to  annoimce  that  the  OPA  is  now 
granting  two  brown  ration  points  for 
each  pound  of  fats  return^.  Three 
insertions  will  run  that  week.  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  is  the  agency. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  ad  the 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp. 
showed  readers  how  each  of  their  tax 
and  War  Bond  dollars  works  for  vic¬ 
tory.  James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co.  is 
the  agency. 

New  York  and  Washington  news¬ 
papers  are  being  used  to  promote  May- 
ling  Ningchow  Congou  tea,  the  first 
Chinese  tea  to  be  shipped  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  thus  aid  United  China 
Relief.  'The  China  National  Tea  Corp. 
is  placing  the  advertising  through  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc. 


Once  a  week  for  the  next  three 
weeks  Schenley  Distillers  Corp.  is 
using  newspapers  in  about  17  cities 
to  point  out  that  there  is  plenty  of 
Bacardi  available  for  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  Peter  Amo  drawings  are  being 
used  and  Peck  Advertising  Agency  is 
handling  the  account. 

Marking  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  war  for  the  United  States,  Nash- 
Kelvinator  presented  a  report  on  its 
war  production  in  a  special  advertise¬ 
ment,  handled  by  the  Geyer,  Cornell 
&  Newell  agency. 

The  Tide  Water  Associated  Oa  Co. 
has  released  a  new  advertisement  to 
run  this  week  in  1,000-  and  748-line 
sizes  in  more  than  200  eastern  news¬ 
papers.  Entitled  “John  Doe — Old  Cam¬ 
paigner,”  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  average 
American  citizen  for  the  part  he  is 
playing  in  the  war.  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Emphasis  on  trade  marks  and  brand 
names  is  gaining  impetus  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  and  this  week  General 
Electric  Co.  devoted  a  large  space  ad 
to  the  promotion  of  its  “G-E”  signa¬ 
ture.  Under  the  title,  “One  of  the 
Promises  Men  Live  By,”  the  copy  be¬ 
gins,  “At  the  top  of  this  page  is  one 
of  today’s  anti-Swastika  symbols. 
There  are  thousands  of  others.  Each 
trade-mark  of  an  American  company 
producing  for  war  is  such  a  symbol.” 
To  corroborate  its  statement  that  the 
monogram  gives  servicemen  using  G-E 
products  in  the  war  added  confidence, 
part  of  the  ad  is  devoted  to  excerpts 
from  their  letters. 

Ivey  &  Ellington,  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  is  expanding  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  its  New  York  offices  and 
will  move  to  535  Fifth  Ave.  as  of  Jan. 
2,  1944.  Jesse  T.  Ellington,  executive 
vice-president,  will  be  in  charge.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  offices  will  continue  at  1400 
Sou^  Penn  Square,  with  complete 
facilities  for  Philadelphia  clients. 

Davis  &  Beaven,  Los  Angeles  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts;  Albers  Packing  Co., 
Fruit  Industries,  Laura  Scudder  Food 
Products  and  Squirt  Beverages. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  agency,  annoimces  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  of  six-inch  black-and-white  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  a  long  line  of  poultry 
and  farm  publications  on  behalf  of 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Frenchtown,  N.  J., 
one  of  the  coimtry’s  largest  breeders 
of  tested  chicks.  The  ads  feature  a 
new  chick  cartoon  character,  Kutie 
Kerr,  “the  little  chick  with  the  big 
message  for  chicken  raisers.” 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company  an¬ 
nounced  Dec,  8  that  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company  will  handle  all  of  its 
advertising,  effective  immediately.  The 
Thompson  Company  has  been  han¬ 
dling  the  Owens-Illinois  radio  program 
“Broadway  Matinee.” 


83.39^  read 
the  ads  regularly  ••• 

AGENCY  MEN  have  a  strong*, 
ly  established  habit  of  reading 
Editor  &  Pibusher’s  advertis¬ 
ing  pages.  This  high  reader- 
ship  of  83.3%  figure  of  a  single 
ad  from  a  field  survey  covering 
advertising  agency  E.  &  P. 
sribscribers,  conducted  by 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant  Dean 
and  Director  of  Research, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

EDWIN  G.  FOREMAN,  JR.,  has  been 

named  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  office  of  A1  Paul  Lefton 
Co.,  Inc. 

Elliott  V.  Bogert  has  joined  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  as  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  director  in  the  firm’s  San 
Francisco  office. 

William  Stone  Honneus  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Editions  of  Time.  Mr. 
Honneus  came  to  Time,  Inc.,  in  1935 
from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

H.  E.  Van  Petten  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  ad¬ 
vertising  division.  In  his  new  capacity, 
Van  Petten  will  direct  tire  advertising 
— which  had  been  under  the  direction 
of  George  F.  Cozzens,  who  has  joined 
the  Army — as  well  as  continuing  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  of  the  firm’s 
industrial  products  and  Koroseal. 

James  P.  Duffy,  previously  director 
of  advertising  for  Jacob  Ruppert 
Brewery,  has  joined  the  executive 
staff  of  Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
and  will  remain  with  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample,  when  the  former  organi¬ 
zation  is  dissolved  Jan.  1. 

Stanley  H.  Manson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  the  public  relations 
department,  covering  ^th  advertising 
and  publicity,  of  Stromberg- Carlson 
Co. 

Earl  L.  Vernier  has  joined  the  crea¬ 
tive  staff  of  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance,  Inc. 

John  Birge  has  joined  the  staff  of 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  and  Schuyler  Van 
Duyne,  formerly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  t 
Son,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  Mathes  copy 
department. 

John  W.  Shaw,  former  Mutual 
Broadcasting  war  correspondent,  has 
joined  Leo  Burnett  Co. 

Lester  S.  Rounds,  formerly  with 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  in  an 
executive  capacity.  His  immediate 
job  will  be  in  connection  with  the  Can 
Manufacturers  Institute  account. 

Raymond  Everett  Nelson,  director 
of  daytime  programs  and  supervisor 
of  television  activities  for  WOR,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Charles 
M.  Storm  Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  as  director  of  radio,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  company. 

J.  Stedman  Wood  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  art  director  and  accoimt  executive 
of  the  Condon  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Hazel  0. 
Evans  has  been  named  production 
manager  and  assistant  space  buyer. 
New  offices  for  the  agency  have  been 
opened  at  Suite  1105,  Rust  Building, 
Tacoma  2,  Wash. 


Herbone  Lukacy,  formerly  connect- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Australia 


•  The  only  journal  giv!n9  tin 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  aii4 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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Subscription  rate  SI.SO  per  year 
post  free 
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ADVANCE. ..and  HOLD! 


Beaver  FaHs  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdaie-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


For  victory  in  the  war,  after  the  war — the  war  for  markets 
and  sales — new  bridgeheads  must  be  established  and  old 
ones  held. 

That^s  a  job  for  the  Infantry  of  Advertising,  the  local  news¬ 
paper. 

Heavy  advertising  artillery  and  block-busting  national  ads 
may  prepare  the  way,  but  advertising  in  the  local  newspapers 
will  take  and  hold  the  ground. 

They  work  right  there  on  your  marketing  front  where  cus¬ 
tomers  are  won  and  sales  are  made. 

Put  them  to  work  for  you  now  in  this  great  Pennsylvania 
market. 

There  are  five  simple  rules  for  using  them  most  profitably: 

1.  Use  Newspapers  Regularly 

2.  Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 

3.  Merchandise  Your  Advertising 

4.  Use  Newspapers’  Staffs 

5.  Use  All  the  Newspapers 

Call  any  one  of  our  representatives;  he  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  put  this  infantry  of  advertising  to  work  on  your  market 
front. 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Weekly  Newspapers 
Not  Peddling  a  Tin  Cup 

To  Editor  &  Pitblisher:  Shall  I 
grope  my  way  in  with  colored  glasses, 
cane,  and  tin  cup?  Or  shall  I  disperse 
the  heckling  crowd  with  the  dread 
wail  of  the  pariah  and  the  leper,  “Un¬ 
clean,  Unclean”?  Or  perhaps  the  knee 
pants,  pink  blouse,  and  sailor  hat  of 
boyhood  might  gain  a  hearing. 

Or  shall  I  walk  in  with  chin  up  and 
eyes  steady,  and  ask,  strictly  on  its 
merits,  another  hearing  in  your  gen¬ 
erous  and  well-read  columns? 

Page  16  of  your  December  4  issue 
started  all  this,  with  the  paragraph 
headed  “Ad  Council  Opposes  Bank- 
head,  Cannon  Bills.”  Whether  labeled 
War  Advertising  Council,  OWI,  ANPA, 
AAAA,  or  Treasury  Department,  all 
opposition  to  paid  government  adver¬ 
tising  apparently  springs  from  the 
same  selfish  interests. 

First,  they  accuse  the  coimtry  press 
of  jangling  before  Government  the 
same  little  rusty  tin  cup  it  has  been 
coaxed,  wheedled,  and  cajoled  by  Ad 
Council,  OWI,  WPB,  Treasu^,  etc.,  to 
pass  repeatedly  among  its  hard- 
pressed  and  struggling  local  clien¬ 
tele.  ...  If  we  can  induce  someone 
to  underwrite  it  it’s  an  essential  war- 
effort  advertisement.  But  if  govern¬ 
ment  should  pay  for  it,  it  would  be¬ 
come  a  malodorous  handout! 

Then  they  charge  that  we  are  cor¬ 
rupting  advertising,  government,  our¬ 
selves,  and  our  irreproachable  con¬ 
temporaries  by  seeking  a  few  crumbs 
of  the  “war  effort  advertising  ban¬ 
quet”  that  has  been  spread  before  the 
metropolitan  press  (129,000,000  lines 
in  one  field!).  “Naughty,  naughty,” 
the  gentlemen  cry,  “subsidy!” 

Labeled  "Vicieut" 

Comes  now  the  paragraph  above 
cited,  asserting  with  divine  om¬ 
niscience  that  the  small  press  knows 
not  what  it  does.  Our  desire  to  be 
paid  for  the  stock  in  trade  that  we 
are  asked  to  dole  out  to  all  federal 
comers,  is  labeled  as  vicious  and  po¬ 
tentially  dangerous  to  us,  our  country, 
and  our  big  brothers. 

The  hometown  press  of  the  nation 
is  classed,  by  these  wise  and  righteous 
opponents  of  government  advertising, 
with  Junior,  who  has  to  rub  the  ashes 
of  mother’s  cigarette  out  of  his  eyes 
and  cough  away  the  fumes  of  father’s 
liquor,  but  mustn’t  partake  of  them 
himself  because  they  are  fraught  with 
danger — not  nearly  enough  danger,  of 
course,  to  warrant  father  and  moUier 
in  giving  them  up,  any  more  than  the 
metropolitan  press  is  going  to  cease  to 
capitalize  on  the  war  effort  that  gets 
129,000,000  lines  underwritten  in  one 
field. 

Furthermore,  besides  debauching 
ourselves,  government,  and  the  entire 
Fourth  &tate,  for  the  small  papers 
to  take  one  federal  penny  for  War 
Bond  ads  would  hinder  the  war  effort. 
We  have  the  word  of  the  Ad  Council 
experts  for  that.  .  .  .  War  contractors, 
carriers,  telephone  companies,  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable  lines,  all  kinds  of 
administrators  of  unnecessary  and 
overlapping  departments  —  everybody 
is  immune  to  the  dread  scourge  of 
accepting  federal  money  for  value 
rendered,  except  the  country  press. 
And  that  despite  the  millions  of  tax- 
exempt  dollars  that  flow  indirectly 
from  Treasury  to  the  chosen  few 
media.  Apparently  subterfuge  makes 
war-effort  advertising  a  great  help  in 
the  big  media,  whereas  a  business  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  little  fellows 


would  lose  the  war  and  corrupt  the 
world. 

It  may  be  a  little  unfair  to  drag  my 
good  friend  Senator  Ball  into  this,  but 
he  expressed  fear  during  the  Senate 
debate  that  “everybody  would  want 
on  the  gravy  train.” 

The  more  I  see  of  the  opposition  to 
this  forthright  proposal  that  govern¬ 
ment  pay  for  space  in  America’s 
newspapers  to  put  business  messages 
before  America’s  readers  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  way,  the  more  am  I  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  based  not  so  much 
in  coy  reluctance  to  start  a  gravy  train 
as  in  panicky  fear  of  wrecking  the  one 
now  so  luxuriously  ridden  by  the 
chosen  few. 

Ralph  W.  Keller, 

Secretary,  Minnesota  Editorial  Assn. 

Editor’s  Note — The  position  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  on  the  question  of 
Government  advertising  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  clear  for  the  past  two  years. 
We  have  advocated  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  any  other  branch  which  could  use 
advertising.  We  have  urged  that  it 
be  done  wholly  on  a  business  basis. 
We  have  rejected  the  idea  of  subsidy 
to  the  press  emphatically.  That  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  used  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  business  in¬ 
strument  and  on  a  business  basis  has 
been  our  thesis  at  all  times.  At  no 
time  have  we  advocated  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Bankhead  Bill  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  form,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  we 
have  advised  rejection  of  the  amended 
bill  which,  we  believe,  would  have 
constituted  a  subsidy  to  the  class  of 
newspapers  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  amendment  to  the  Bankhead  Bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  From  the 
beginning,  our  conviction  has  been 
that  the  Treasury,  like  any  advertiser, 
should  be  its  sole  judge  of  media. 

■ 

Scranton  Guildsmen 
Tell  of  Leaving  ITU 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  Scranton  Chapter, 
No.  177,  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
desires  to  register  with  you  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  inaccuracies  and 
misrepresentations  contained  in  recent 
Editor  &  Publisher  articles  about  the 
newswriters  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  first  article  stated  that  “some 
of  the  younger  members”  voted  to 
get  out  of  Scranton  Newswriters’ 
Union  No.  3,  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  because  they  considered 
the  dues  were  too  high.  Among  the 
so-called  “younger  members”  are 
more  than  a  few  whose  years  of  ser- 
vice  with  the  Scranton  newspapers 


and  membership  in  the  ITU  News- 
writers’  Union  covered  periods  rang¬ 
ing  from  15  to  20  years  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  longer. 

Membership  in  the  ITU  was  costing 
the  bulk  of  the  members  an  average 
of  $90  a  year. 

The  withdrawal  of  Scranton  news- 
writers — except  for  a  small  minority 
— from  the  ITU  came  about  when  the 
ITU,  early  in  1942,  informed  the 
Scranton  union  during  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  on  contract  ap¬ 
proval  that  it  had  surrendered  juris¬ 
diction  “over  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  newswriters  many  years 
ago.”  This  was  the  first  time  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scranton  union  ever  heard 
that  such  was  the  situation. 

The  union  of  newswriters  immedi¬ 
ately  asserted  to  the  ITU  that  they 
considered  the  protection  of  a  member 
in  his  wages  and  working  was  the 
primary  objective  of  any  labor  union. 
The  union  membership  resented  the 
fact  that  they  as  newswriters  did  not 
have  such  protection  under  the  ITU. 

There  ensued  21  months  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  ITU  in  which  the 
Scranton  union  tried  to  get  the  ITU 
to  amend  its  position  that  Scranton 
newswriters’  were  members  of  the 
ITU  “for  fraternal  benefits  only” — 
namely,  pension  and  mortuary  bene¬ 
fits.  These  negotiations  were  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  A  referendum  followed. 
The  members  voted  23  to  8  for  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  ITU,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  it  up  to  each  individual 
whether  or  not  he  wished  to  continue 
his  membership  in  the  ITU  “for  fra¬ 
ternal  benefits  only.” 

The  Scranton  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  was  then  or¬ 
ganized.  Men  who  had  records  of  long 
membership  in  the  old  union  are 
among  the  most  active  in  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs.  Only  three  members 
of  the  old  Newswriters’  Union  have 
failed  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
guild.  One  of  the  three  is  your  Scran¬ 
ton  correspondent  and  the  author  of 
the  articles  of  which  we  complain. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Executive  Committee, 
Scranton  Chapter, 

American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Committee  Members: 
Donald  R.  McCrea 
George  E.  Clarke 
George  H.  Martin 
Neil  L.  Whitney 
Edward  J.  Donohoe 
Christine  Gibbons 
Charles  Feldman 
P.  N.  McGlynn 
Frank  Parry 

_ Thomas  F.  Phillips 


LOOKING  OVER  CAPTURED  JAP  FLAG 

T.  C.  T'ang,  head  of  the  Central  News  Agency  of  China  in  the  U.  S.,  who  this  week 
opened  a  New  York  office  in  the  Daily  News  Building,  220  East  42nd  Street,  points 
to  a  bullet  hole  in  a  Japanese  flag  captured  on  Guadalcanal  and  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
by  Robert  C.  KHiller,  United  Press  correspondent.  With  T'ang  are  Hugh  Baillie, 

U.  P.  president,  and  Joseph  L.  Jones,  vice-president  and  general  foreign  manager. 


Regarding  Claims  on 
War  Bond  Ads 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

We  have  read  with  interest  the 
item  on  page  44  of  your  Oct.  30  issue 
concerning  the  claim  of  the  Weirton 
Daily  Times  to  having  top  honors  in 
publicity  during  the  recent  Third 
Loan. 

We  too,  are  an  8-page  daily,  or 
rather  a  6-  and  8-page  daily. 

During  the  period  of  the  "Third  War 
Loan  from  Sept.  2-30  we  published 
777  inches  of  news  promotion  pub¬ 
licity  for  War  Bonds.  We  ran  free  of 
charge,  849  column  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  space.  On  Sept.  21,  we  ran  an 
exclusive  War  Bond  edition  contain¬ 
ing  2,016  inches  of  paid  War  Bond 
advertising.  In  addition,  we  pub¬ 
lished  approximately  400  inches  of 
other  War  Bond  advertising  during 
the  month. 

Thus  during  this  period,  the  Cadil¬ 
lac  Evening  News  publish^  over  4,000 
column-inches  of  War  Bond  material. 

The  bulk  of  this  space  was  pub¬ 
lished  from  September  21  to  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Earl  T.  Huckle,  publisher, 
Cadillac  (Midi.)  Evening  News. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  62 

ed  with  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  time  buyer 
in  the  Biow  Co. 

Ken  Jones  has  resigned  as  account 
executive  of  Young  &  Rubicam  to  join 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  as  manager  of  its 
Cincinnati  office. 

Erwin  H.  Klaus,  previously  Market¬ 
ing  Research  Executive  of  Herald  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  on  planning  and  copy. 

John  Temple,  artist  at  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
Navy  as  apprentice  seaman,  and  will 
be  getting  his  boot  training  at  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 

Other  former  employes  of  NL&B  in 
service  with  the  Navy  are:  Ensicr 
Marvin  Clausen,  Naval  Air  Corps, 
stationed  at  Corry  Field,  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  John  Kuoni  on  active  sea 
duty  with  the  Coast  Guard. 

R.  M.  W.  Shaw  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Graham-Paige 
Motors  Corp.  He  was  for  16  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  Oldsmobile  division  of 
General  Motors,  and  during  the  past 
15  months  has  been  with  the  War 
Production  Board  as  liaison  man  be¬ 
tween  WPB,  Washington,  and  the 
WPB  regional  offices. 

John  M.  Lupton,  formerly  director 
of  public  relations  for  Acheson  Coll¬ 
oids  Corp.,  and  advertising  manager 
of  Robins  Conveyors,  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  headquarters’  staff  of  A.  B.  P.  in 
the  capacity  of  advertising  manager. 
He  will  start  work  December  15th. 

Edgar  A.  Shoaff  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  of  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby  as  a  writer.  He  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  assistant  in  the  advertising 
department  of  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Northern  Illinois  since  1930. 

Frank  J.  Bruguiere,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  publication. 
Progress,  has  joined  A.  E.  Nelson  Co, 
San  Francisco,  as  accoimt  executive 
and  copy  chief. 

Frances  Velthuys  has  joined  the 
Chicago  office  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  as  space  and  time  buyer. 
Miss  Velthuys  was  formerly  i^th 
Sherman  and  Marquette,  Inc.,  as  radio 
time  buyer  and  assistant  to  the  Media 
Director. 
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New  England 
needs  no  bridge 


Bridging  the  gap  between  the  end  of  war 
production  and  the  beginning  of  production 
for  a  world  at  peace  is  a  problem  facing  all 
industries,  particularly  those  that  were 
created  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  forces  on 
land,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

But  New  England,  while  she  is  handling 
today  9.8%  of  the  country’s  war  contracts, 
continues  to  produce  the  machine-tools, 
shoes,  textiles,  chemicals,  and  other  goods 
which  were  her  meal  ticket  before  the  war. 

And  she  will  continue  to  produce  them 
after  the  war. 

Continuing  production,  continuing  employ¬ 
ment,  continuing  wages  for  millions  of 


workers,  continuing  prosperity — that’s  the 
post-war  plan  laid  down  by  New  England’s 
industrialists. 

This  means  a  ready-made  market  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  when  restrictions  are  rer 
moved. 

And  the  way  to  reach  that  market  —  to 
cover  that  market — is  simplicity  itself: 

USE  NEW  ENGLAND’S  LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS! 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  can  be  of 
real  help  in  planning  a  New  England  cam¬ 
paign. 

Why  not  take  a  little  time  out  now  and 
talk  with  him? 


MAINE 

^tSor  Dtlly  News  (M) 
MEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Copieord  Monifi>r.Patrlel  (E] 
Kmim  SanNnal  (E) 

M»neh«jt»r  Union  Ludar  (I 

VtRMONT 

••na  Tima*  (E) 

•••Mutton  (E) 

ffu  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
•^T  Tima*  (E) 


Botfon  Globa  (MtE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Bolton  Pott  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Raeord  R  Amariean  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  AdvarHsar  (S) 
Brockton  EntarprIsa-TImas  (E) 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 
Hyannis  (E) 

Pall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E) 
FItehburq  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhlll  Gaxatta  (E) 


Lawranca  Eaqia-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Tima*  (E) 
North  Adam*  Transcript  (E) 

PIttsflald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gaxatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Trtbuna  (E) 
Worcaitar  Talaqram  and  Evaning 
Gaxatta  (MtE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Tima*  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Post  (S) 

Bridqaport  Poit-Talagram  (MIt) 
Danbury  Naws-TImas  (E) 

Hartford  Cout»»t  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 


Marldan  Joamal  (I) 

Maridan  Raeord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Raglstar  (ERS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  lullatln  and  Raeord  (MRE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  R  Amariean 
(MRE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  R  Amarleaa 
(ERS) 
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OLIVER  DONALDSON,  51,  chief 

makeup  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  died  Dec.  4  in  New  York  after 
a  year’s  illness.  He  formerly  worked 
on  the  New  York  World  as  a  copy 
editor,  later  for  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  where  he  also  wrote  dramatic 
and  motion  picture  criticism.  He  be¬ 
came  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
in  1924,  and  retvumed  to  the  Times 
staff  in  1929.  He  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  American  Press  So¬ 
ciety,  an  organization  of  working 
newspaper  men,  and  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  1940. 

Capt.  Rousseau  Diwcan,  35,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  was  killed  Dec.  4,  at  a  Santa 
Barbara  Machine  Corps  base  where 
he  was  stationed,  when  a  gun  he  was 
reported  cleaning  accidentally  dis- 
chiarged.  Officers  at  the  marine  base 
said  they  found  Duncan  dead  in  his 
quarters  at  7  ajn. 

Charles  J.  McGuirk,  S4,  magazine 
writer  and  former  newspaperman, 
died  in  Reno  Dec.  4.  He  worked  <m 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers. 

Lt.  Fredrick  P.  Snyder,  former  San 
Francisco  Examiner  reporter,  died  in 
an  Army  hospital  in  I^y,  of  menin¬ 
gitis,  according  to  War  Department 
announcement  on  Nov.  29.  Before 
joining  the  Examiner,  Snyder  had 
been  an  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Elmer  R.  Jones,  61,  Chicago  news 
veteran,  died  Dec.  3  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  old  Chicago  Record  and 
for  19  years  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
where  he  was  an  editor  of  the  press 
service  at  his  death. 

f^ED  M.  Brandenburg,  67,  father  of 
George  A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago  edi¬ 
tor  of  Editor  L  PxmLiSHER,  died  in 
Elgin,  HI.,  Dec.  3.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  August  Scheele  Grocery  Co.  for 
43  years. 

William  George  Schoenhoff,  38, 
time  buyer  for  the  radio  department 
of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  died  Dec.  3 
at  the  Trudeau  (N.  Y.)  Sanatorium. 

George  M.  Cook,  73,  former  chief 
of  the  Indianapolis  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  died  Dec.  1  in  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind. 

George  Edward  Scrocgie,  79,  well- 
known  Canadian  advertising  agent 
and  former  newspaperman,  died  Dec. 
2  after  a  lengthy  illness.  A  past 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  and  of  the 
National  Club,  he  had  been  associated 
with  the  Toronto  Empire;  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Toronto  News 
and  for  22  years  of  the  combined  Mail 
and  Empire;  and  was  manager  of  his 
own  advertising  agency,  which  in  1936 
merged  with  A.  J.  Denne  &  Co.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  with  which  he  had 
since  been  associated. 

Charles  Welton  Sutherland,  82,  ex¬ 
change  editor  of  the  American  Week¬ 
ly  and  former  executive  of  the  New 
York  World,  the  New  York  American, 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  and 
other  papers,  died  Dec.  7  at  St  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Hospital,  New  York.  A  resi¬ 
dent  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  he  spent  al¬ 
most  60  years  on  New  York  papers 
except  for  a  period  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  another 
as  state  assemblyman. 

Adolf  Schmuck,  73,  former  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  was  found 
dead  Dec.  8  after  a  fall  from  his  fourth 
floor  apartment  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  with  the  News  for  4S  years  and 
retired  in  1937. 
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London  Proprietors 
Recognize  Institute 

Despite  opposition  by  the  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  and 
the  afliliated  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  the  Newspaper  Society  of 
England,  at  a  meeting  of  its  council 
Nov.  9,  passed  a  resolution  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Institute  of  Journalists  as  a 
negotiating  body  on  salaries  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  and  expressed 
willingness  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  it,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
World,  British  magazine  for  jour¬ 
nalists. 

This  decision  makes  the  Institute  the 
only  body  with  proprietorial  recogni¬ 
tion  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
Scotland,  Belfast,  and  Dublin.  It  has 
agreements  already  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors’  Association,  cover¬ 
ing  the  London  papers;  the  Scottish 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  Association, 
representing  the  Scottish  weeklies;  the 
Belfast  Newspaper  Society,  and  the 
Dublin  Newspaper  Managers’  Com¬ 
mittee. 

As  the  agreement  between  the  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  N.P.A.  resembled  the 
latter’s  agreement  with  the  N.U.J., 
the  Newspaper  Society  agreement 
with  the  Institute  will  probably  follow 
the  pattern  of  its  earlier  agreement 
with  N.U.J.,  according  to  Newspaper 
World. 

■ 

Matthews  Files  As 
Senate  Candidate 

Rives  Skinner  Matthews,  36,  Princess 
Anne,  Md.,  newspaper  publisher, 
whose  indictment  on  a  criminal  libel 
charge  drew  nationwide  interest  last 
September,  has  filed  his  candidacy 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Maryland.  The 
application,  filed  Dec.  1,  must  go  to 
Attorney  General  William  C.  Walsh 
for  approval  or  rejection.  In  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  May,  1944,  primaries, 
Matthews  said  that  he  had  been  a 
citizen  for  more  than  15  years,  and  a 
resident  of  Maryland  for  four  years. 

Matthews’  criminal  indictment  by 
the  Somerset  Coimty,  Maryland,  grand 
jury  resulted  from  articles  published 
in  his  newspaper,  the  Somerset  News, 
concerning  an  automobile  trip  to 
Georgia  made  by  State  Comptroller 
J.  Millard  Tawes  to  attend  his  son’s 
wedding.  Tawes’  personal  gasoline 
ration  later  was  revoked  for  one  year 
by  the  State  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

a 

Ad  Bureau  Starts  on 
Annual  Blue  Book 

Advertising  agencies  have  received 
invitations  to  submit  entries  from 
among  their  most  significant  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  for  publication  in  the 
Second  War  Edition  of  “The  Blue 
Book,”  annual  volume  of  advertising 
case  histories  published  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  A^ociation. 

niough  invitations  were  sent  only 
to  agencies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
national  advertisers  may  make  entries 
direct.  In  order  to  qualify  for  consid¬ 
eration,  entries  for  the  Blue  Book, 
the  sixth  annual  and  second  devoted 
exclusively  to  wartime  advertising, 
must  be  received  by  the  bureau  by 
Jan.  15. 

In  reference  to  the  book,  William  A. 
Thomson,  director  of  the  bureau, 
said,  “It  can,  we  believe,  make  a 
very  definite  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  reasons-why  be¬ 
hind  the  success  of  advertising-at-war 
and  perhaps  pave  the  way  toward 
more  effective  advertising  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  as  well.” 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATION  WANTED  = 

(Cask  witk  Order) 

I  tima— .SO  par  lina  — 

4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  intartian 


Nawspapart  Waatad 
(Confd) 


HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima  .90  par  Hna 
2  timai — .10  par  lina  par  intarfian 
4  timat — .70  par  lina  par  Intartian 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  ealculata  cost  of  any  ciattiflad  advar- 
tifomont,  count  fiva  avaraga  words  to  tka 
lina.  Minimum  tpaea  aecaptad  for  pubIL 
cation  it  tkraa  Knot.  AdvorKtart  wko  kay 
thair  adt,  Boi  No.  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER 
thould  contidor  tkit  at  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
At  an  added  tarvica  to  advartitart  running 
a  four  time  “Sltuatlont  Wantod"  notica, 
tkair  record  it  placed  in  tka  filet  of  tka 
EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  Partonnal  Service. 
Tkit  complete  registration  atturat  advar¬ 
titart*  qualificationt  being  kept  before  am- 
ployart  in  the  nawtpapar,  magaxina,  pub- 
lici^,  advertising,  publishing,  and  alllad 
profattiont.  There  it  no  fee  for  Partonnal 
Service  placamantt  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  tent 
four-time  advartitart  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Timet  Tower,  B’wav  at  4304  Bt. 

New  York  IS.  N.  T. 


Newspaper  Brehars 


CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  bojing,  telling, 
mergere,  dailies  or  weekiies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leatet  or  trade.  Lea 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 

W.  H.  OLOVEB  00.,  VBMTUBA,~OALiy. 

Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 


Nawspapart  Far  Sale 


VIBOINIA  AFTERNOON  AND  SUNDAY 
MOBNINO  DAILY  grossing  around  $00,- 
000.  County  seat,  unopposed  field,  town 
12,000.  No  brokers.  Box  077  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


FOB  AOOBESSIVE  PUBLISHER  or  sub¬ 
stantial  newspaper  man  with  publishing 
ambition — two  influential  respected  week¬ 
lies  in  East.  Printed  in  well-equipped 
plant.  Gross  including  Job  printing  S80.- 
000  with  good  net.  In  black  for  forty 
years.  Price  for  all  assets  $50,000.  80% 
cash.  Box  775,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Fhotoaagravars  Bgalpmawt  Far  Sal# 

so  IN.  X  40  IN.  VALLETE  LITHO  darkroom 
camera  complete  with  two  copyboards,  one 
operating  on  camera  rails,  other  on  sepa¬ 
rate  structure;  positive  holder:  acid-blast 
focusing  glass;  steel  focusing  tape;  Dout- 
hitt  diaphragm  control  coupled  to  80  cjb. 
Zeiss  Apo  Planar  lens.  Smaller  copy  board 
on  rails  is  85  in.  x  85  in.  and  3-motor 
control  from  darkroom  regulates  forward- 
backward  and  up-and-down  movement. 
Larger  board  has  face  8  feet  x  5  feet,  with 
steel  reinforced  supporting  structure 
measuring  14  feet  x  5  feet.  This  larger 
board  is  also  fully  automatic,  vertical  and 
lateral  adjustments  being  controlled  by 
push  buttons  within  dark  room.  Lateral 
movement  is  8  feat  to  either  side  of  cen¬ 
ter  line;  vertical  range  is  1%  feet  above 
or  below  center  line.  All  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  is  AO  60-cycle. 

Vacuum  printing  frame,  sise  82  in,  x 
55  in.  equipped  with  pump  driven  by  H 
horsepower,  115/230  AO  OO  eycle  motor. 
Has  electric  hoist  arrangement  for  raising 
and  lowering  top  half  of  frame  as  well  as 
rotating  entire  frame  to  either  vertical  or 
horisontal  positions. 

Douthitt  whirler  60  in.  diameter,  will 
take  plate  sise  85  in.  x  40  in.  Motor 
operates  on  AO  60-eyele. 

Photographs  available  of  all  this  equip¬ 
ment.  Shopping  News,  5300  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


Nawspapart  Waatad 


COUNTRY  WEEKLY  in  East  or  Southeast. 
State  equipment,  gross,  net,  price,  mort¬ 
gage,  why  von  are  selling.  Box  608, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  with 
cash  seeks  daily  In  non-suburban  eastern 
community  of  10,000  or  so  population. 
Box  740,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  ALERT  RETAIL  ADVEBTI8. 
INO  MAN,  30,  family,  has  $2,500  for 
down  payment  on  unopposed  weekly  or 
partnership  in  growing  daily.  Box  761, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mackaaical  EquipmaRt  For  Sale 


FOB  SALE — ONE  INTERTYPE  WEFSOO 
magaxine  rack;  holds  12  full  length 
magazines  and  12  split  magazines.  In 
A-1  condition.  ONE  LINOTYPE  three- 
tier  revolving  magazine  rack,  hold  4 
00-channel  split  magazines  to  a  tier,  1) 
in  all.  First  class  condition.  Box  747, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  7  O.E.  81  ELECTRIC  HEAT¬ 
ING  UNITS  for  stereotype  metal  pot.  20 
inches  deep.  Practically  new.  $25  each. 
W.  H.  Heath,  Haverhill  Gazette,  Havep 
hill,  Mass. 

HOE  SIMPLEX,  24-page  press,  single  width, 
(2  pages  wide),  22%  inch  cutoff,  21^ 
inch  printed  page;  full  set  of  rollers; 
mechanically  adjusted  to  use  83  inch  rolli 
for  8-column  page  with  3  pt.  column  rule 
if  desired;  40  H.P,  Motor  drive,  220  T. 
60  cycle  A.C.,  with  control  board.  All  in 
first-class  condition.  R.  Hoe  ft  Co.  engi¬ 
neers  know  condition  of  this  press.  Ths 
Pittsburgh  Courier  Pub.  Co.,  P.  O.  B«i 
1828,  Pittsburgh,  30,  Pa. 


Nawtpapar  Flaat  Waatad 


COtlPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  WANT¬ 
ED.  State  lowest  price  for  cash;  and  coss- 
plcts  details  of  equi^ent  all  depts.  ia- 
eluding  engraving.  Box  674,  Editor  8 
Publisnei. 


Mochaaieal  iqalpataat  Wootod 


WANTED 

€h>M  preaa,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
18%  inch  printing  diameter — -31%  inih 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  ml  ds- 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1043,  Editor  8 
Publisher. 


GOSS  “STRAIGHTLINE,*'  8  deck  Sex¬ 
tuple,  48  page  press,  stereotype  machin¬ 
ery.  Goss  “High  Speed,"  06  page  preu. 
Goss  Comet  press.  Duplex  Angle  Bs> 
press.  Flat  shavers,  flat  router,  flat  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  curved  casting  boxes,  tail  cot¬ 
ters,  shavers  and  finishing  blocks.  Scott 
newspaper  folder,  21%"  cut-off.  Wsnl 
paper  cutters.  Webendorfer  Offset  17-21 
new  or  rebuilt,  dry  mat  rollers,  turtlst. 
etc.  George  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  15. 

WANTED  3  FULL  WIDTH  COLOR  POUI- 
TAINS.  New  or  second  hand.  Times  Pah- 
lishing  Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


Halp  Waatad 

Advortisiag 


ADVERTISING  MAN  —  Combination  local 
and  national.  Must  be  experienced  ot 
large  accounts.  Give  age,  ei^ricaes, 
draft  status,  references,  etc.  Mx  791, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  OR  WOMAN, 
sell,  layout  and  service  accounts.  Ovct 
3000  circulation.  Good  town.  Pennansst 
job.  Tell  all  and  salary  requirements  flnl 
letter.  Job  now  open.  Canton  Ledger, 

Canton,  Illinois. _ _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  idsai 
who  can  sell,  make  layouts,  service  SO 
count.  Permanent.  Daily  Cnrrent-Argti, 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. _ 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  by  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  to  write  and  sell  retail 
display,  Times-a-week  system.  Iros- 
mining  and  lumbering  area  of  Michigsn'l 
Upper  Peninsula.  Man  preferred.  Es 
close  photo.  Ironwood  Daily  Globe,  Iroz- 

wood,  Michigan. _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  SAI2S  PERSON  male  • 
female  for  a  daily  and  Sunday  newspapo 
in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area.  Clssii' 
fled  experience  necessary.  Experience  n 
directing  Classified  Department  not  essss- 
tial  but  desirable.  Phone  or  write  Nix 
Herd,  512  Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.,  Pe.  6-039» 
EVENING  DAILY  in  small,  live  westsn 
city,  has  opening  for  energetic  displa) 
advertising  salesman,  man  or  woman,  h 
deferred  draft  status;  good  working  css- 
dition,  splendid  opportunities.  Write  s' 
wire.  Advertising  Manager,  Tribune-Hsr 
aid,  Casper,  Wyoming,  giving  startist 

salary,  and  references. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  SOLICITOR,  lay-out  msi 
to  take  charge  of  department,  Ohio  conatT 
seat  one-paper  city  of  12,000,  first  s' 
year.  Box  761,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SALESMAN  —  National  department  of  • 
largo  metropolitan  newspaper  wants  top 
flight  man  who  has  a  record  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  to  contact  field  representativst. 
wholesale  jobbers,  and  agencies.  Writt 
giving  your  complete  background — bnir 
ness  and  educational — and  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  recommendations  from  former  eai- 
ployer.  Must  be  draft  exempt.  Msi 
with  car  preferred.  Box  658,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 
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H«lp  WoRfad 

AdTtrtisiRf  (Coif'd) 


mobkino.  EVZNINO  Ain>  suvdat 
NEWSPAPER  in  Soatbwatteni  city  of 
75,000  popaUtion  hat  opeDiof  for  man 
in  national  advertiainf  department.  Some 
reportorial  experience  o  oeceaaary  quali¬ 
fication.  If  interested  giTe  refereneea,  ex¬ 
perience,  draft  atatns  and  aaian  expected 
in  first  ietter.  This  position  oifera  a  per¬ 
manent  connection  and  pieaaant  working 
conditions  for  the  right  man.  Oorreepond- 
ence  confidentiai.  Box  724.  Editor  A  Pub- 
iisher. 

jOP  FUOHT  ADVEBTISINa  SOLIOITOB 
with  iayont  and  copy  writing  experience 
for  non-metropoiitan  daiiy  to  fiii  Ttcaney 
not  due  to  war  conditions  to  that  position 
!i  permanent.  Congeniai  working  and 
ideai  living  conditions  in  rapidly  growing 
community  located  in  aoutheaatern  sec¬ 
tion  of  United  States.  Not  a  war  boom 
town.  Want  man  who  wi)l  be  available 
sot  later  than  preferably  January  first 
and  positively  by  February  first.  Give 
fullest  possible  details  in  confidence  when 
replying.  Box  663,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

H«ip  WoRtRd 

_ Circulation _ 

OITT  OIBOUI.ATION  MANAOEB.  Must 
have  record  for  production  in  little  mer¬ 
chant  plan.  Capable  of  managing  several 
District  Managers  on  midwest  MAS 
paper.  Permanent  position  with  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
and  car  allowance.  Sent  recent  photo, 
particul.-irs  and  salary  expected.  Box  748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

NAILINO  boom  FOREMAN  wanted  for 
metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Ohio.  Send  recent  photo  together  with 
draft  status,  experience,  age  sad  salary 
expected.  Box  721,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 

WANTED:  MAIUNO  BOOM  FOREMAN 
for  daily  newspaper  in  South.  State 
oualificationa,  age  and  salary  expected  in 
fell.  Box  697,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

HrI*  WrrM 

_ _ UImU _ 

COBBESPONDENTS 


IN  KEY  CITIES 

for  a  national  food  trade  publication. 
Host  have  a  knowledge  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion  and  know  how  to  gather  news  and 
factual  information  on  operation  and 
management  and  translate  such  informa¬ 
tion  into  timely  news  and  merchandising 
itories. 

rOR  INFORMATION  on  rates  and  assign¬ 
ments,  address  Box  604,  Editor  A  Pub- 

_  lieher. _ _ 

’S  Oin  EDITOR;  also  good  city  hall  re- 
porter.  Permanent  jobs,  progressive 
Soothem  daily.  Men  or  women.  Box 

782,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPT  EDITOR 

RRMANENT  POSITION  on  one  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  largest  dailies  with  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  awaits  right 
man.  Accuracy,  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  essential  and  determine  salary. 
Preference  to  honorably  discharged  ser¬ 
viceman,  otherwise  must  be  draft  exempt 
and  able  to  get  statement  of  availability 
if  now  employed.  Write  Assistant  to  the 
^blisher.  New  Haven  Register,  New 

Haven  8,  Conn. _ _ 

OOPTBBADEB,  accursto  and  fact.  Able  ta 
haadla  slot  two  nights  a  week  and  servo 
as  relief  night  editor.  Must  also  be 
ideal  draft  exempt  and  able  to  aseure  atat^ 
ce  as  Mat  of  availability  if  new  employed. 
Argni,  State  ednestien,  qualifications  and  ea- 
porience.  Box  672.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
KXFEBIENCED  DRAFT  EXEBIPT  MAN 
OB  WOBIAN  BEPOBTEB  preferably  from 
mid-west.  Court  bouse  experience  desir- 
>  able;  include  references  and  photo  first 
letter  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News 

Oaaette.  Champaign.  Ill. _ 

fLOEIDA  DAIIiT  wants  duration  reporter 
S42.50.  Apply  Air  Mail,  giving  exwl- 
’  •nee.  references,  photo  if  possiole.  Don 
Morris,  Post-Times,  West  Palm  Beach, 

‘  Plorids. _ _ _ _ 

HaO  MAN:  Cartoonist  with  connections 
with  humorous  weeklies,  etc.,  needs  good 
ftg  man  at  once.  Box  767,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


D,  ALL  ABOUND  BEPOBTEB  for  a 
metropolitan  midwest  morning  newspaper. 
Starting  salary  is  much  better  than  aver¬ 
age  and  there  are  excellent  prospects  for 
advancement.  Send  full  particulars  of 
your  background  to  Box  767,  Editor  A 
Publisher,  _ 


ENINO,  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER  in  Sonthwsstem  eity  of 
75,000  population  has  opening  for  man 
with  reportorial  experience  who  wanta  to 
twitch  to  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Applicant  moat  have  pleasing  i^- 
aonality,  some  selling  ability  and  willing 
1  to  work  and  learn.  In  first  letter  give 
references,  experience,  draft  statua  and 
lalary  expected.  This  position  offers  a 
permanent  connection  and  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  right  man.  Corres¬ 
pondence  confidential.  Box  726,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Halp  WoRtad 

Editorial  (Gmt’d) 


EDITOB-BEPOBTEB  on  live  weekly.  Must 
have  car.  Knowledge  of  news  importance 
and  writing  ability  necessary.  Salary  to 
start  $45.00.  Give  details  first  letter. 
Metropolitan  News.  West  Hartford.  Conn. 


FIRST  CLASS  COPYBEADEB  with  ambi¬ 
tion  and  talent  for  a  large  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Prefer  man  who  knows  and  likes 
pictures  and  has  a  flair  for  captions. 
Best  prospects  for  advancement  and  good 
starting  salary.  Box  758,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  SUBURBAN  DAILY  has  an 
opening  for  thoroughly  competent  desk 
man  capable  of  substituting  for  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Job  ia  for  duration  but  right  man 
can  create  permanent  position,  with  prom¬ 
ising  future,  in  outstanding  organization. 
Must  be  over  88  or  4-P,  top  professional 
and  personal  references.  Full  details 
first  letter,  including  date  available.  Box 
617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEPOBTEB 

PERMANENT  POSITION  on  one  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  largest  dailies  with  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  awaits  the 
all-around  male  newsman  with  experience 
on  several  beats  and  educational  back¬ 
ground  that  stands  up  in  a  University 
city.  Salary  commensurate  with  proven 
ability.  Preference  to  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  serviceman,  otherwise  must  be 
draft  exempt  and  able  to  get  statement 
of  availability  if  now  employed.  Write 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher.  New  Haven 
Register,  New  Haven  3,  Conn. _ 

REPORTER— PHOTOGRAPHER,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  for  Midwest  newspaper  near  Chi¬ 
cago.  Immediate  opening,  good  future. 
State  experience,  salary,  references,  age. 
Recent  photo.  Box  794,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lieher. _ 

BEPORCTR  AND  WRITER  who  can  de¬ 
velop  into  top-flight  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  on  staff  of  large  public 
service  company.  The  armed  serviees 
have  made  a  deep  bite  into  our  staff.  We 
have  a  permanent  place  for  a  man  with 
flexible  writing  talents  and  creative 
imagination — a  man  who  deala  smoothly 
with  people  and  who  either  has  or  can 
develop  administrative  ability.  Sound 
newspaper  training  essential;  midwestem 
background  desirable.  Please  tell  os  all 
about  yourself.  Box  727,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  REWRITE  MAN  of  good 
habits.  Most  be  experienced,  draft  ex¬ 
empt  and  able  to  secure  statement  of 
availability  if  now  employed.  State 
qualifications  and  experience.  Box  671, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  BY  DECEMBER  16th,  AP  desk 
man  (or  experienced  newspaper  woman) 
must  be  draft  exempt.  State  age.  Hib- 
bing  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing,  Minnesota. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Telegraph  Editor 
by  Georgia  morning  daily.  Midnight 
proas  time.  Salary  $60.00  per  week. 
Box  704,  Editor  A  Puhliaher. 

WANTED  —  NEWSMAN  OR  WOMAN  sa 

top  reporter  on  Kansas  daily.  Sports 
and  desk  work.  Start  at  $40.00.  Box 
760,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  BIAN  WITH  GOOD  EDUCATION 
and  some  newspaper  experience  for  train¬ 
ing  on  copy  desk  of  suburban  New  York 
daily.  Moderate  starting  salary,  excellent 
advancement  opportunity.  Explain  draft 
status  thoroughly  in  first  letter.  Box 
722,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Halp  WoRtad 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

EXECUTIVE 

NATIONALLY  known  manufacturing  sales 
corporation^  interested  in  a  man  with 
broad  public  relations  experience.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  write  well.  Good  business  judg¬ 
ment  and  pleasing  personality  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Salary  commensurate.  Write  full 
details  as  to  experience,  age  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  750,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Halp  WflRtad 

PradacdoR 


WAN’TED  —  WORKING  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER.  Small  afternoon  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Box  763,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Halp  WoRtad 
ReprcsentatiTcs 

WANTED — NEW  YORK  CITY  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE  for  job  printing  plant  and 
specializing  in  quality  reproduction.  Wil¬ 
liam  Loeb,  Burlington  News,  Burlington. 
Vermont. 

RaprasaRiotlva  Sarvica 

FEATURE  WRITERS — magazines.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  national  publications.  Bertha 
Klausner,  Literary  Agency,  607  Fifth 
Ave..  N.  Y.  17. 

EmpleyRiaRt  Sarvica 

NEWSPAPER  MEN  A  WOBIEN: 

IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING  NEWSPAPER 
EMPLOYMENT — back  shop,  front  offlee, 
or  editorial — in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
list  your  application  with  ns.  Positions 
open  frequently.  No  charge  for  placement 
services. 

ALLIED  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF 
WASHINGTON 
201  Rockwsy-Leland  Building 

Olympia,  Washington 

SHvaHaRt  WoRtad 
AdmsaistnitiTo 

ACCOUNTANT  AUDITOR;  exp.  all  types 
newspaper  accounting,  tax  specialist. 
Draft  exempt.  Wants  perm,  position. 
Box  754.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  JANUARY  1ST:  Advertising 
Director — Business  Manager  or  General 
Manager.  Over  24  years  experience;  20 
years  executive  capacities  on  papers 
from  60  to  200  thousand  circulations. 
Especially  able  in  advertising  sales;  and 
well  grounded  in  news,  eirenlation,  me¬ 
chanical  and  business  departments.  Age 
48,  healthy,  energetie.  Box  700,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OB  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
available  January  1st.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  from  all  former  publishers.  Not 
afraid  of  second  newspaper.  Draft  de- 
ferred.  Box  780.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPEBIENCHID  TEXAS  NEWSPAPER 
MAN,  38,  for  business  manager  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  smaller  daily.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Splendid  background.  Box  768, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  POSITION  AS  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  medium  size  daily  newspaper. 
Long  experience  as  publisher.  Box  707, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SltRatioRS  Wasted 
AdrcrtiaiRf 

CAN  YOU  USB  THIS 

ADVERTIBINO  MANAGER? 

SIX  YEARS  MANAGER  6  man  staff  news¬ 
paper  25,000.  Linage  gain  42  non-dsfense 
town.  Employed  $75  week,  but  has  reached 
top  present  employer.  8  years  salesman 
50.000.  88,  draft  sxampt.  Met  Interested 
duration  job.  Prefer  South  or  East.  Box 
638,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  BCANAGER,  any  size  daily. 
Add  to  good  revenue  or  begin  at 
’’scratch.”  Thoroughly  experienced.  In¬ 
creased  74,000  MES  204,000  Linex 
(21%)  1940;  10%  1941  '42  Nat’l.  Want 
Ad  Week  winner.  Tripled  daily’s  (5,000) 
revenue.  28,  pre-war  family,  healthy, 
draft  exempt.  Box  682,  Editor  A  I^b- 
lisher. _ 

EXPEBEBNOBD  ADVERTISING  M  A  N  • 
AOER,  OR  SALESMAN  -  COPYWRITER. 
Business  getter,  ideas,  copy,  layout.  18 
years’  superience,  go  anywhere — best  op¬ 
portunity.  Alert,  draft  exempt.  Box  668, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
of  long  and  varied  experience  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  on  progressive  paper. 
Familiar  with  layout  and  copy  prepara¬ 
tion.  Conscientious  worker  with  versatil¬ 
ity  and  imagination.  A-1  references.  Box 
731.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  STAFF  REPI.ACEMENTS 

Publishers  and  editors  have  made  successful  use  of  the  "Help 
Wanted”  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  replacing 
men  taken  by  the  draft. 

Well-written  "Help  Wanted”  notices,  giving  full  details,  will 
bring  replies  that  are  definitely  worth  while. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

EDiTOR  A  PVBtASRER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


SHrgHmr  W«i«H 

AdvtrtitiRg  (CzRt'd) 


LOCAL-NATIONAL  AD  BtANAGEB;  88. 
draft  exempt;  years  of  successful  experi¬ 
ence  on  few  papers.  Box  759,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SEASONED  EmCUTlVE,  42,  married,  now 
employed  as  advertising  manager,  desire* 
new  connection  as  business  or  advertising 
manager,  eity  under  50,000.  Excellent 
reasons  for  seeking  new  berth.  20  year* 
experience  metropolitan,  small-city  dailies. 
Versed  all  phases  local,  national,  classi¬ 
fied,  references.  Go  anywhere.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary.  $70.00  weekly.  Box  686, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  DISPLAY  8AIE8  WOMAN  dMires 

connection  with  small  Mid-Western  daily. 
Sales,  layout,  copy  experience.  Protes¬ 
tant.  Formerly  on  Hearst  paper.  Now 
available.  Box  779,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitRStioRS  WoRtRd 
Crculatio* 

CAPABLE  CmCULATION  MAN— ten  years’ 
experience  —  draft  exempt  —  age  86  — 
familiar  with  Little  Merchant  Plan — ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  steady  increases.  De¬ 
sires  a  permanent  position.  Box  752. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  47,  married,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Permanent  connection  only. 
West  or  southwest  preferred.  25  yesrs 
with  two  employers.  Oouseientious,  bon- 
eat,  sober.  Box  636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  BIANAGER,  now  permanent¬ 
ly  employed,  desires  change.  Aggressive, 
adaptable,  twenty-five  year  splendid  rec¬ 
ord.  Changes  doe  to  suspensions.  Tops 
on  eity  carrier.  Can  handle  any  situation. 
100%  references.  Not  interested  in  dura¬ 
tion  job.  Address  Box  649,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  interested  ia 

profitable  future  based  on  value  to  paper. 
Exceptionally  capable  as  circulator  or  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher.  Record  will  con¬ 
vince  alert  publisher.  Mot  interested  in 
duration  or  ’’pay  when  yon  prove  your 
worth”  job.  Box  753,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  BIANAGER,  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  large  and  small  newspapers  with 
ability  and  initiative  to  do  a  bang  up  job 
seeks  connection  where  results  and  loyal¬ 
ty  count.  Are  yon  satisfied  with  present 
operation  t  Will  consider  leasing  circula¬ 
tion  small  newspaper.  Age  45.  married, 
sober  and  in  good  health.  Correspond¬ 
ence  confidential.  Box  778,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SitROtiOR*  WflRtRd 
Edilsrul 

ALL-AROUND  YOUNG  NEWSBIAN,  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  Army,  good  health,  ha¬ 
bits;  suburban,  metropolitan,  presa  aaso- 
ciation  experience,  reporter,  re-write, 
desk,  make-up,  aix  years.  Wants  execu¬ 
tive  opportunity  medium-sized  paper.  Box 
730,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

_  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

HERE’S  horse  sense  with  humor  for  a  lib¬ 
eral  minded  editor.  Honorable  discharge. 
Box  684,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Broad  intellectual, 
practical  background:  editing,  university 
teaching,  labor  relations,  government  ex¬ 
ecutive,  research,  economics,  lectures, 
radio.  Published  in  American  Mercury. 
European  travel.  Now  head  U.  8.  statis¬ 
tical  research  agency  weatem  region,  but 
want  to  get  back  to  writing;  37,  4F. 
Box  755,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-reporter  wants 
job  on  daily.  City  of  50,000  or  more  pre¬ 
ferred.  College,  school  of  journalism 
training.  Excellent  references.  Available 
after  January  1.  Box  769,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  reporter,  writer; 
heads  make-up,  copy,  rewrite,  features, 
telegraph.  Draft  deferred.  Box  771, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BIAN,  29,  widely  traveled,  variously  experi¬ 
enced,  well-educated,  desires  position  with 
chance  for  reporting  and  writing.  Daily 
or  weekly,  anywhere.  Box  765,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN,  17  year*  metro¬ 
politan  papers.  Can  organise  or  reorgan¬ 
ize;  establish  or  revise  news,  photo¬ 
graphic  indexes.  West-southwest  paper 
preferred.  Box  717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR,  4F,  qualified  all  phases 
editorial  operation,  will  consider  perma¬ 
nent  executive  post — newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Box  777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OFEBATOB;  Care  for  machine; 
permanent  day  job,  Pacifle  Coast  pre¬ 
ferred;  now  located  in  midwest;  union. 
Box  706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPT.  OR  COBIPOSING 
ROOM  SUPT.  nationally  known;  aggres¬ 
sive;  harmonious  builder;  present  posi¬ 
tion  8  years;  early  fifties;  personal  reason 
for  change.  All  records  open  for  closest 
inspection.  References  good,  present  em¬ 
ployers.  Available  for  interview.  Box 
683.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  or  Mechanical  Superintendent 
available.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience,  producing  best  of  results. 
Box  7'76,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

IF  YOU  WANT  confirmation  of  the 

ancient  belief  that  one  of  the  first 
things  any  new  group  of  Americans 
does  is  establish  a 
Tilt  Prtu  newspaper,  you  need 

Fellows  only  look  at  the  rec- 

„  ord  of  our  far-dis- 

persed  Army  and 
Navy  folks  in  lands 

where  “there  ain’t  no  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,”  where  a  man  can  raise  a  thirst 
(and  hang  on  to  it)  and  where,  de¬ 
spite  the  lack  of  printing  presses  and 
composing  machines,  he  manages  to 
get  the  news  and  print  it. 

Everybody  knows  about  Yank  and 
the  Stars  &  Stripes,  which  are  as  good 
as  most  professional  publishing  jobs. 
They  have  the  choice  of  the  best 
talent  in  the  several  services  and  most 
of  their  editions  are  put  out  overseas 
with  inconveniences  that  seem  to  be 
tolerable  —  such  as  operators  who 
know  little  or  no  English  but  are 
willing  to  follow  copy.  We  aren’t 
going  to  write  about  them.  Neither 
are  we  going  to  give  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  pat  to  the  excellent  Marine  Corps 
Chevron,  a  tabloid  published  at  the 
magnificent  Marine  Base  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  All  of  these  jobs  are  done  by 
enlisted  men,  with  supervision  by  com¬ 
missioned  officers — but  they  are  all 
published  under  civilized  conditions. 

What  we  have  in  mind  are  the  brave 
little  mimeographed  sheets  which  keep 
the  men  on  ships  at  sea  and  at  distant 
bases  in  touch  with  affairs  around  the 
world  and  in  their  own  circumscribed 
surroundings.  Navy  radio  brings  them 
a  daily  summary  of  world  events, 
censored,  of  courst',  by  the  local  com¬ 
mandant  before  it  gets  to  the  editor’s 
desk,  but  not  much  more  stringently 
censored  than  most  of  the  news  we 
get  in  New  York. 

The  first  of  these  papers  came  to  us 
a  few  weeks  ago  from  an  island  in  the 
North  Pacific,  identified  only  as  “X.” 
From  it  we  learned  that  our  old  com¬ 
pany  commander,  who  wore  a  second 
lieutenant's  bar  through  the  Argonne 
fight  and  won  a  bit  of  glory  in  the 
process,  is  now  a  three-stripe  Com¬ 
mander  of  a  battalion  of  Seabees.  This 
lusty  gang,  our  old  friend  writes,  cap¬ 
tured,  held,  and  built  their  island, 
which  now  seems  to  have  quite  an 
assorted  population.  A  newspaper  was 
one  of  the  first  projects  to  be  started 
on  this  once  barren  stretch  of  rock 
and  tundra.  It  is  a  four-page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  paper— indicating  that  the 
Navy  Department  knew  in  advance 
that  the  press  would  have  to  be  a  part 
of  the  new  community  and  furnished 
the  paper,  ink,  typewriters,  stencils, 
and  machinery  for  that  purpose.  Per¬ 
formance  of  the  job  was  up  to  the 
men  themselves,  even  though  you  don’t 
ordinarily  look  for  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  among  a  gang  which  makes  its 
living  with  caterpillar  tractors,  car¬ 
penter’s  tools  and  reinforced  concrete. 
They  were  found,  nevertheless. 

The  copies  we  have  seen  report  the 
construction  of  airfields,  two  chapels, 
a  post  exchange  (or  whatever  the 
Navy  calls  such  things),  and  a  theater, 
in  which  fairly  recent  movies  alter¬ 
nate  with  productions  by  local  talent. 
Singers  and  an  orchestra  have  also 
been  developed  while  the  battalion 
was  busy  making  solid  ground  out  of 
mud,  scraping  landing  strips  on  for¬ 
mer  hillsides,  and  putting  the  per- 
.sonnel  behind  cold  resistant  walls. 
A  lot  of  that  you  have  to  read  between 
the  lines,  even  though  the  paper  was 
not  designed  for  circulation  beyond 
the  island.  The  discreet  censor  is  ever 
present. 


News  is  told  with  a  terseness  that 
must  leave  many  an  unsatisfied  appe¬ 
tite  for  details,  but  the  main  stories 
of  the  world  are  told.  Editorials  are 
also  brief  and  devoted  mostly  to  local 
affairs.  Mutual  good  relations  between 
the  several  services  now  represented 
on  this  remote  little  piece  of  America 
are  a  major  topic.  Our  former  war 

comrade,  Commdr.  Harold  F.  Gerold, 
who  has  had  some  experience  in  Ohio 
politics,  seems  to  be  the  quasi  mayor 
of  the  outfit,  as  senior  officer  present, 
and  his  pioneering  part  is  commem¬ 
orated  by  his  name  above  the  marquee 
of  the  island  playhouse.  We  envy  him 
more  than  a  litUe. 


THE  WEEK’S  MAIL  brings  several 
copies  of  newspapers  issued  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  One  is  the  Dixie 
Press  -  News,  pub- 
Ship  and  lished  aboard  the 
Sk  •  U.S.S.  Dixie,  with 

the  not  too  original 
Newspapers  but  always  captivat¬ 
ing  subtitle,  “What 
Dixie  Makes  Makes  Dixie.”  This  is 
also  a  mimeographed  paper  printed 
on  both  sides  of  an  8  x  13  inch  sheet. 
Average  news  content  runs  between 
2,500  and  3,000  words  and  the  front 
pages  are  decorated  with  carto»'>ns  a 
bit  on  the  crude  side — but  doubtless 
the  best  available  in  the  waters  where 
the  Dixie  patrols.  At  that,  the  car¬ 
toons  compare  favorably  with  some 
carried  on  service  subjects  by  na¬ 
tional  magazines. 


The  regulation  Navy  press  report 
fills  most  of  the  four  to  six  pages  of 
text.  We  gather  that  it  is  put  into 
shape  for  publication  by  a  radioman 
who  copies  it  from  Morse  over  the 
ship’s  wireless  (usually  tuned  to 
Mackay  radio  for  this  task).  On  most 
ships,  we  are  informed,  “Sparks”  col¬ 
laborates  with  a  yeoman  who  types 
the  report  in  stencil  form  for  mimeo¬ 
graphing. 

A  more  pretentious  8  x  13  inch 
paper  is  the  17.  S.  Navy  News  Press, 
published  daily  at  Noumea,  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  where  news  sources  are  evi¬ 
dently  more  plentiful  than  they  could 
be  on  a  cruiser  or  Naval  auxiliary. 
The  Noumea  paper  goes  in  for  double 
column  headlines,  boxes,  a  daily  cal¬ 
endar  of  amusements  and  sports 
events,  and  an  excellent  selection  of 
news  from  the  U.S.A.  A  daily  round¬ 
up  of  war  news  usually  occupies  all 
of  Page  One,  and,  as  an  amateur  per¬ 
formance,  it  ranks  well  with  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  good  many  home  town 
dailies.  Big  league  baseball  sum¬ 
maries  as  well  as  the  results  of  local 
games  rate  about  half  a  page  daily, 
and  the  difficulties  of  local  reporting 
are  indicated  by  one  story  of  a  base¬ 
ball  game  which  promised  that  the 
score  would  be  given  in  the  paper’s 
next  issue. 

Humor  spices  the  odd  corners  of  all 
these  papers,  a  lot  of  it  in  the  jargon 
of  the  services  and  some  of  it  a  bit 
too  salty  for  home  newspaper  con¬ 
sumption.  For  instance,  here’s  a  jin¬ 
gle  that  the  Dixie  Press  News  attrib¬ 
utes  (hardly  believable)  to  Manches¬ 
ter  Boddy’s  chaste  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News: 

“He  took  me  riding  in  a  car 

We  stopped  and  parked  away  out 
far. 

What  we  did,  I  ain’t  admittin’ 

But  what  I’m  knittin’,  ain’t  for 
Britain.” 


IN  THE  cocoanut  groves  and  jungles 
with  the  advancing  Marines  and 
soldiers,  time  and  available  equipment 
generally  permit  only 
News  spasmodic  editions. 

Eve*  la  often  a  few  typewrit¬ 

ten  copies  tacked  to 
Front  Lines  headquarters  bulle¬ 

tin  boards.  In  these 
locations,  a  fighter  with  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  leisure  can  stroll  back  from 
his  fox-hole  and  get  an  eyeful  of  Ae 
“latest  dope.”  News  with  a  familiar 
home  date  line  packs  the  biggest  wal¬ 
lop,  but  names  of  local  folks  are  just 
as  good  in  a  nameless  jungle  head¬ 
quarters  as  tihey  would  be  in  Palatka, 
Fla.,  or  Seymour,  Texas.  War  is  a 
boring  business  in  its  most  comfort¬ 
able  aspects,  with  20  hours  of  walking 
or  waiting  for  every  four  hours  of 
actual  fighting,  and  the  sports  events 
in  which  interest  is  kept  alive  by  the 
service  press  are  highly  important  in 
keeping  spirits  keen  when  men  are  not 
in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Individual  radio  sets  are  not  com¬ 
mon  among  the  fighting  units  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  headquarters 
radio  stations  are  the  centers  through 
which  most  of  the  news  arrives  at 
front-line  stations.  Particularly  pop¬ 
ular  is  the  nightly  short-wave  broad¬ 
cast  from  Station  KWID  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  These  broadcasts  are  designed 
for  copying  by  military  and  naval 
operators.  Names  of  "tough”  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  Russian  and  Chinese  fight¬ 
ing  zones  are  spelled  out  slowly  and 
carefully  by  the  announcer,  who  also 
includes  when  his  time  permits,  a 
summary  of  the  headlines  and  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  San  Francisco  morn¬ 
ing  papers.  The  broadcast  goes  on 
at  2  a.m.,  San  Francisco  time — fairly 
early  in  the  evening  for  points  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

From  Weir  Watson,  of  the  U.S.S. 
Crater,  we  learn  that  the  familiar 
print  of  home  town  newspapers  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  treats  enjoyed 
by  the  men  on  those  distant  ships  and 
shores. 

“Where  we  are  fortunate,”  he  writes, 
“we  are  permitted  to  subscribe  to  our 
home  dailies  or  weeklies.  Many  men 
subscribe  to  the  Sunday  edition  of 
their  metropolitan  paper,  if  for  noth¬ 
ing  else.  It  is  not  unusual  to  receive 
a  month’s  or  six  weeks’  pile  of  mail 
at  one  sitting,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  though  a  man  may  receive  up  to 
60  consecutive  newspapers  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  doesn’t  let  a  page  go  un¬ 
turned.  After  being  read  by  a  good 
percentage  of  the  boys  aboard  ship, 
newspapers  are  generally  passed  on 
to  shore  stations  and  advance  bases. 
For  those  who  don’t  subscribe  to  the 
home  paper,  the  folks  they  left  behind 
seem  to  be  careful  to  clip  items  of 
news  and  social  doings,  along  with  in¬ 
teresting  cartoons — which,  I  needn’t 
tell  anyone  with  a  head  on  his 
shoulders,  are  much  appreciated.” 

As  we  said,  these  experiences  of 
our  fighters  make  a  convincing  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  permanence  of  the 
printed  word  in  human  communica¬ 
tions.  These  men  have  to  get  their 


news  via  wireless,  but  they  want  to 
see  it  in  type.  The  diet  fed  them  by 
the  mimeographed  ship  and  post  pa¬ 
pers  is,  by  necessity,  more  tantalizing 
than  satining,  but  it  does  keep  the 
news  thread  to  the  home  land  un¬ 
broken.  So  also  does  the  receipt  of 
home  papers,  even  though  they  be 
two  or  three  months  old.  We  can’t 
help  wondering  whether  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  11,000,000  or  12,000,000 
men  who  will  have  gone  through  the 
overseas  mill  before  the  war  ends  wiU 
not  return  more  avid  and  more  criti¬ 
cal  readers  of  newspapers  than  they 
were  before  they  put  on  a  uniform. 
■ 

Editors  Ad  as 

Secretary  to  Rep. 

Wasrutoton,  Dec.  6 — Editors  serve 
as  secretaries  to  Rep.  Harold  C.  Hagen, 
Farmer  -  Labor  Congressman  from 
Minnesota,  and  the  experience  is  prov¬ 
ing  enjojrable  all  around. 

Hagen,  42,  a  former  newspaperman, 
was  secretary  for  eight  years  to  for¬ 
mer  Rep.  R.  T.  Buckler.  He  had  the 
idea  then,  but  not  the  opportimity  to 
apply  it,  Aat  constituents  would  leam 
more  of  the  problems  of  a  Congress¬ 
man  if  editors  had  a  chance  to  spend 
a  week  in  first-hand  contact  with  what 
goes  on  in  the  lawmaker’s  office. 

The  much-overworked  word  “sub¬ 
sidy”  does  not  enter  into  the  deal, 
since  the  editor  who  agrees  to  work 
as  secretary  to  Hagen  for  one  six-day 
week  receives  only  actual  carfare  from 
Minnesota,  and  return,  plus  $10  a  day. 
It’s  hardly  political,  eiAer,  for  of  the 
three  who  have  put  in  one  week  each 
thus  far,  one  was  a  Farmer-Labo  ite. 
one  a  Republican,  one  a  Democrat. 

The  innovation  has  yielded  much 
publicity,  the  Congressman  agrees,  but 
he  is  withholding  his  assessment  of  ih 
value  “imtil  after  the  next  election.” 

One  publisher  has  told  him, 
said,  the  idea  might  boomerang;  col- 
tors  discovering  the  advantages  of 
congressional  office  might  get  the  no¬ 
tion  to  run  against  him. 

KILLS  DENTAL  AD  LAW 

An  opinion  that  it  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  to  restrict  copy  of  dental  ad¬ 
vertisements  while  not  extending  the 
same  limitation  to  other  advertising 
media  was  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  Indiana  to  the  State  Board 
of  General  Examiners  recently, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Hoosie: 
State  Press  Association.  The  opinkr. 
held  unconstitutional  that  portion  of 
a  law  ihtroduced  in  January,  1M3 
prohibiting  advertising  by  dentists. 

JERSEY  AP  ELECTS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  of  New  Jersey,  Dec.  6> 
Fred  Vurgner,  city  editor  of  tin 
Trenton  Times,  was  elected  presider.: 
and  Fred  Gainsway,  managing  editor 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  of  Jersey  City 
was  chosen  secretary.  J.  Normar 
Lodge,  who  described  experiences  c 
the  Southwest  Pacific  as  AP  coiw 
spondent,  was  guest  speaker  at  th 
Newark  meeting. 


information  servico  rates  as  one  of 
the  major  features  in  the  American  Syndicate 
Market.  Write  for  terms. 

The  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  (27,441 )  is  a 
new  contractor  for  this  service. 
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THE  Economy  of  quality 
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Every  successful  transaction  embodies  a  need  and  a  trust. 
Always — and  especially  during  extraordinary  times — an  in¬ 
vestment  should  recognize  the  dependability  of  the  product 
and  the  organization  behind  it. 

After  nearly  sixty  years,  the  economy  of  quality  continues 
to  be  attested  by  users  who,  enjoying  the  feeling  of  security  of 
proved  performance,  say  “We  are  equipped  with  Linotypes.” 
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America  can  depend  on 
Newspapers,  Mr.  Nelson 


ONCE  AGAIN  the  War  Production 
Board,  through  its  Chairman,  Donald 
Nelson,  has  thrown  a  tough  war  problem 
into  the  laps  of  America’s  newspapers. 

This  time  it’s  the  waste  paper  crisis. 

Waste  paper  is  required  to  make  or  pack 
every  one  of  the  700,000  items  used  by 
our  troops  abroad  . . .  from  bomb  casings 
to  blood  plasma  containers. 

At  least  2,000,000  more  tons  of  waste 
paper  are  desperately  needed  to  keep  vital 
war  plants  from  closing  their  doors. 
Already  25  are  shut  down  and  100  others 
are  working  short  shifts. 

In  this  emergency  the 
WPB  turns  again  to  the 
newspapers  of  America 
...  to  the  same  “power 
of  the  press’’  which  put 


over  the  historic  campaign  that  dug  out 
6,000,000  tons  of  scrap  metal  last  year . . . 
to  keep  the  hard-pressed  steel  mills  run¬ 
ning.  And  today,  it’s  inspiring  thousands 
of  citizens  on  our  farms  and  woodlands  to 
“Cut-a-Cord  of  Pulpwood’’  for  every  boy 
in  the  service. 

The  WPB  can  look  confidently  to  the 
newspapers  of  America  to  organize  homes 
and  business  establishments  to  turn  in 
their  waste  paper.  The  campaign  has 
started  in  many  cities,  and  as  soon  as  col¬ 
lection  and  transportation  problems  are 
solved,  communities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  go  forward  united  in  the 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign. 

★  ★  ★ 

Mr.  Nelson,  your  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
American  press  will  he  justified. 


For  information  concerning  this  campaign,  write  or  wire 

U.  S.  Victory  WASTE  PAPER  Campaign 

370  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
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